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CHAPTKR  I 

INTRODUCTION 

The  history  of  Education  is  a  part,  and  a  very  important 
part,  of  the  history  of  civilization,  but  civilization  is  so 
general  and,  withal,  so  important  a  term  that  it  may  be 
well  to  make  at  the  outset  some  inquiry  as  to  just  what 
it  means. 

The  term  "civilization"  implies,  among  other  things, 
the  attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  mastery  over  the 
forces  of  nature.  The  so-called  civilized  man  obtains 
heat  and  light  and  food  and  shelter  in  ways  which  out- 
wardly at  least,  differ  greatly  from  the  ways  employed  by 
the  savage.  He  speaks  a  more  highly  developed  lan- 
guage, and  uses  the  written  and  the  printed  word  as  an 
aid  to  speech.  Moreover,  at  the  basis  of  his  practical  use 
of  these  arts  and  conveniences  is  an  immense  amount  of 
theory  as  to  the  forces  of  nature  involved,  and  as  to  the 
meaning  and  value  of  life  itself.  To  this  theory,  as 
organized  into  systems  and  verified  by  experience,  we 
give  the  names  science  and  philosophy. 

But  all  this  material  and  spiritual  wealth  is  of  value 
only  as  it  is  connected  vitally  with  the  e.\periences  of  liv- 
mg  men  and  women.  Each  succeeding  generation  pos- 
sesses it  only  as  it  undcr.tands  and  administers  it,  and  all 
that  the  passing  generation  can  do  for  its  successors  is  to 
make  this  understanding  and  administration  as  easy 
and  as  sure  as  possible.  This,  however,  is  an  immense 
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and  a  difficult  task,  and  rcpeatwl  failure,  somotimcs  on  a 
colossal  scale,  has  shown  that  only  through  concerted 
and  intelligent  effort  is  even  an  approximate  success 
possible.  Human  society  has  had  not  one  but  many 
dark  ages,  and  these  have  resulted  sometimes  from  the 
fact  that  mankind  had  been  pursuing  a  wrong  road  which 
had  to  be  retraced,  and  sometimes  from  the  fact  that 
through  some  great  catastrophe  (a  barbarian  invasion  or 
a  prolonged  civil  war,  for  instance),  the  mature  genera- 
tion could  not  pass  on  to  its  immediate  successor  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  skill  which  it  possessed. 

THE   SCHOOL   AS   AN   HISTORIC    INSTITUTION' 

The  concerted  effort  through  which  the  ever  increas- 
ing riches  of  civilization  ha\e  been  maile  the  sure 
possession  of  each  succeeding  ge.ieration  has  come  to  be 
definitely  associated  at  the  present  time  with  the  insti- 
tution known  as  "the  school."  Historically,  the  school 
is  comparatively  a  young  institution.  For  many 
centuries  formal  education  was  the  work  of  the  Church, 
and  even  at  the  present  day  the  Church  exercises  a  large 
and  important  educational  function.  If  we  go  farther 
back,  we  find  certain  formal  attempts  at  instruction 
associated  with  family  and  community  life.  Out  of  these, 
as  an  organism  from  a  germ,  the  many-sided  and  all- 
pervasive  educational  effort  of  the  present  day  has 
developed. 

While  the  term  "History  of  Education"  has  for  many 
writers  a  much  wider  meaning,  we  shall  in  the  present 
work  concern  ourselves  mainly  with  an  account  of  the 
school  as  an  historic  institution,  and  with  an  effort  to 
show  how  the  educational  practices  and  ideals  of  the 
present  day  are  connected  with  those  which  satisfied  the 
needs  or,  at  lea,st,  the  aspirations  of  the  centuries  into 
whose  inheritance  we  have  entered. 
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SCOPK    OF   THE    HISiORV   OK   EDUCATION 

Even  with  this  limitation  of  the  scope  of  the  term 
"education"  to  formal  education,  we  shall  find  that  our 
task  is  not  entirely  a  simple  one.  One  might  describe  the 
schools  and  teachers  and  studies  of  a  period  with  entire 
faithfulness  and  yet  leave  the  picture  incomplete.  There 
would  be  needed  the  back-ground  of  family  life,  of  social 
custom,  of  religious  belief  and  observance,  and  of  govern- 
mental policy,  which  in  exery  age  has  given  the  school  its 
peculiar  significance  for  that  age.  Then  alongside  of  edu- 
cational practice  there  has  been  educational  theory. 
Sometimes  the  two  have  intermingled;  the  theorist  has 
been  the  practical  educator  as  well.  More  often,  how- 
ever, he  has  woven  his  fabric  of  theory  with  little  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  practice  of  his  day,  and  with  little  or  no 
thought  of  an  attempt  to  give  his  projected  reforms 
bodily  shape.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  such  writings 
as  Plato's  Republic  and  Bacon's  Nnu  Atlantis  are  of 
decided  interest  to  the  teacher,  if  only  because  of  the 
striking  character  of  the  educational  schemes  which  they 
set  forth.  But  the  theoretical  reformer  in  education  is 
never  vv'holly  removed  from  the  life  of  his  time.  He 
reflects,  though  sometimes  unconsciously,  the  spirit  of 
t-is  age,  and  it  is  that  age,  too,  which  gives  him  his 
problems,  however  unwilling  it  may  be  to  accept  the 
siilution  which  he  finally  offers. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  task  of  the  writer  of  the 
history  of  education  is  threefold.  He  must  e.xhibit,  first, 
the  actual  school  life  of  the  period  with  which  he  deals. 
In  the  second  place,  he  must  outline  the  social  back- 
ground, that  is,  he  must  show  how  the  home  life,  the 
religious  life,  and  the  political  life  of  the  period  gave  to 
the  school  certain  peculiar  tasks,  and.  it  may  be  also, 
certain  characteristics.     And  thirdly,  he  must  estimate 
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the  contrHjution  which  the  great  thinkers  of  that  period 
made  to  the  solution  of  certain  momentous  questions 
which,  while  they  may  seem  to  be  the  special  concern 
of  the  teacher,  are,  after  all,  closely  related  to  the  great 
questions  of  human  life  and  destiny. 

ITS    VALUE    TO   THE   TliACIIER 

In  conclusion  one  may  ask:     •Of  what  value  to  the 
ordmary  teacher  is  the  study  of  such  problems  as  those 
just  outhned?"     This  question  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
appropriate  for  a  closing  than  for  an  opening  chapter,  and 
yet  we  may  answer  it  in  a  tentative  way  at  the  outset. 
There  are  two  vices  to  which  the  teaching  profession 
IS  especially  prone,  or,  to  state  the  matter  more  mildly, 
there  are  two  disabilities  under  which  the  teacher  per- 
petually labours.     The  first  is  the  tendency  to  regard  his 
work  as  a  something  apart  from  the  pursuit-     ■■  other 
persons.     His  influence  upon  the  life  of  his  time  is  so 
indirect  that  he  often  fails  to  think  of  himself  as  a  neces- 
sary and,  potentially,  an  influential  factor  in  determining 
the  direction  and  the  strength  of  social  movements.     The 
isolation  of  the  teach-r  from  his  fellow-men  and  women  is 
but  one  aspect  of  the  general  isolation  of  school  life  from 
community  life— an  isolation  which,  by  the  way,  is  fast 
diminishing  in  the  face  of  an  increased  sense  of  public 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  a  deeper  recognition 
on  the  part  of  most  thinking  people  of  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  modern  education. 

The  second  disability  arises  from  the  isolation  of  the 
teachr.  in  point  of  time.  The  calling  of  the  teacher  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  far  f,om  rich  in  traditions,  and 
those  traditions  which  are  most  current  at  the  present 
day  are  not  all  an  inspiration  to  high  endeavour  and  to  a 
pardonable  professional  pride,     'n  fact,  only  in  recent 
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years  has  teaching  been  spoken  about  and  written  about 
as  a  profession,  and  even  the  kindliest  critic  would  hesi- 
tate to  attribute  to  teachers,  as  a  class,  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  historic  movements  in  which  professional 
educators  have  played  an  honourable  part,  and  of  the 
contribution  which  formal  education  has  made  and  is 
making  to  the  evolution  of  society.  Without  such  a 
knowledge  a  true  professional  status  will  be  impossible, 
and  the  traditional  imprisonment  of  the  teacher  within 
the  four  walls  of  the  school-room  will  but  typify  the 
narrowness  of  his  interests  and  the  meagreness  of  his 
achievements. 
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A  few  words  may  be  added  to  the  plan  of  the  piesent 
work.  The  customary  divisions  of  the  subject  have,  in 
the  main,  been  observed,  and  are  as  follows: 

1.  Primitive  Education — being  a  description  of  those 
customs  among  savage  peoples  which  are  regarded  as 
having  an  educational  significance. 

2.  Oriental  Education — being  an  account  of  the  edu- 
cational theories  and  practices  of  such  typical  oriental 
peoples  as  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the 
Hindoos,  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  etc. 

3.  Ancient,  or  Classical,  Education — dealing,  as  the 
name  implies,  with  Greece  and  Rome,  and  giving  especial 
emphasis  to  the  educational  theories  of  the  classical 
writers. 

4.  Mediaeval  Education — beginning  with  the  chaos 
introduced  by  the  barbarian  invasions  and  showing  how, 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
basis  of  modern  civilization  was  slowly  built  up. 

5.  Modern  Educaliuii—startingwith  the  Renaissance 
and  continuing  to  the  present  time. 
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The  modern  period  contains  two  well-marked  sub- 
divisions: first,  those  centuries  during  which  the  Renais- 
sance Ideal  was  paramount,  and  effort  was  centred  upon 
the  recovery  of  the  intellectual  treasures  of  antiquity 
and  the  adaptation  of  classical  training  and  culture  to 
the  needs  of  the  modern  world;  and  second,  the  modern 
period  proper,  beginninjr,  roughly  speaking,  with  the 
middh;  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  dealing  with  this 
period  It  will  be  necessary  to  show  how  modern  science 
and  modern  democracy  are  influencing  and  are,  in  turn, 
being  influenced  by  the  modern  school. 

The  importance  of  this  latter  subdivision  for  the 
teacher  is  so  manifest  that  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  de- 
vote to  It  fully  one  half  of  the  book. 


CHAPTI.R  H 

PRIMITIVE  education- 
It  has  been  estimated  that,  if  the  length  of  the  life  of  ihe 
race  upon  this  planet  were  represented  by  a  line  a  yard  in 
length,  that  period  of  which  we  have  any  written  history 
would  occupy  a  space  of  considerably  less  than  one  inch. 
It  may  safely  be  assumed,  th<  n,  that  formal  education 
existed  long  before  the  beginnings  of  history.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  the  race  should  have  reached  the  stage 
of  advancement  which  is  exhibited  by  the  records  discov- 
ered in  the  \ile  and  the  Euphrates  valleys,  without  some 
definite  means  for  the  training  and  instructing  of  the 
youth.  Where  and  how  education  of  a  formal  sort  began 
it  is  idle  to  inquire,  but  anthropologists  assure  us  that, 
long  before  the  time  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  there  ex- 
isted well  developed  agencies  for  preserving  and  trans- 
mitting the  social  inheritance.  One  argument  in  favour 
of  this  contention  is  worthy  of  note.  There  are  found, 
at  the  present  time,  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  sa\  age 
peoples  whose  natural  environment  and  whose  domestic 
and  social  habits  are  markedly  similar  to  those  of  our 
prehistoric  ancestors.  Among  these  peoples  are  found 
certain  practices  which,  without  any  undue  extension  of 
the  term  education,  may  be  sa'd  to  possess  an  educa- 
tional value  and  to  have  an  educational  aim.  These 
peoples  exist  in  what  may  be  called  a  stage  of  "arresied" 
social  development.  They  remain  still  upon  the  plane 
which  our  primitive  ancestors  once  occupied.  A  brief 
survey  of  certain  of  their  customs  is  therefore  valuable, 
both  as  a  starting-point,  nn<\  ,is  a  revelation  of  certain 
fundamental  aspects  of  the  problem  we  are  studying. 
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ITS    HASIS 

At  the  basis  of  primitive  education  are  certain  iini- 
versal  human  instincts:    notably  the  parental  instinct 
leadmg  to  the  more  or  less  continuous  and  prolonged  care 
of  offspring;  the  social  instinct  which  prompts  to  a  regard 
for  the  welfrre  of  the  group  as  distinguished  from  the 
welfare  of  the  individual,  and  the  instinct  of  imitation 
which  makes  possible  the  acquisition  by  the  young  of 
whatever  culture  and  skill  the  adult  members  of' the 
group  possess.     These  instincts  are,  in  fact,  characteristic 
of  all  the  higher  animals,  and  it  is  partly  because  of  his 
large  endowment  with  these  traits  that  man  has  gradu- 
ally risen  above  the  le\el  of  the  brute.     But  it  is  only 
when  instinct,  at  first  blind  and  unconscious,  is  irradi- 
ated and  transformed  by  consciousness  that  it  has  any 
significance  for  the  history  of  education.      It  is  a  truism 
of  the  present  day  that  there  can  be  no  genuine  education 
without  t'i';  conscious  co-operation  of  the  one  to  be 
educated.     It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  a  well-known 
writer,  Thomas  Davidson,  speaks  of  education  as  the 
conscious  evolution  of  the  race. 

ITS   ECONOMIC   ELEMENT 

Among  all  peoples  the  first  necessity  in  point  of  time 
has  been  the  securing  of  the  physical  necessities  of  life.  It 
is  hardly  possible  that,  in  providing  for  this  necessity, 
savage  man  has  ever  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
tools.  The  definition  of  man  as  a  "tool-using  animal"  is 
well  known.  Certain  of  these  tools  are  of  the  nature  of 
weapons  for  use  in  war  and  in  the  chase;  others  belong  to 
the  arts  of  peace.  The  war-club  made  by  fastening  a 
round  stone  into  the  fork  of  a  cleft  stick  by  means  of  raw- 
hide thongs,  and  the  sharpened  flint  used  in  removing  the 
skms  of  animals,  are  tools,  just  as  truly  as  are  the  repeat- 
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ing  rifle  and  the  safety  razor  of  the  civilized  man.  More- 
over, both  in  their  manufacture  and  in  their  use  a  certain 
amount  of  conscious  imitation  and  a  certain  measure  of 
instruction  are  necessary.  In  the  case  of  savage  tril)es  of 
the  present  day,  the  instructors  are,  in  the  main,  the  c'd 
men  and  women  of  the  tribe.  Hunting  and  warfare, 
regarded  as  more  worthy  pursuits,  are  the  occupation  of 
the  younger  and  more  vigorf)Us  men.  The  spirit  which 
prompted  this  division  of  lal)our  has,  as  we  all  know,  not 
wholly  died  out  among  civilized  peoples.  Teaching  has 
never  been  generally  regarded  asdescrving  a  place  among 
the  more  honourable  occupations  of  mankind. 

ITS    SPIRITIAL   ELEMKNT 

While  the  daily  necessity  of  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  protection  from  enemies  brought  home  to  primitive 
man  the  need  of  practical  skill  and  called  for  a  certain 
limited  education  of  a  practical  sort,  tho  spiritual  neces- 
sities of  his  daily  life  were  to  him  equally  important. 
This  statement  may  sound  strange  to  those  who  think 
that,  since  the  religious  beliefs  and  observances  of  sav- 
ages bear  little  or  no  outward  resemblance  to  those  of 
civilized  man,  they  do  not  de.serve  the  name  "religious" 
at  all.     Vet  the  behaviour  of  our  primitive  ancestors  and 
of  savage  peoples  of  the  present  day  was  and  is  domin- 
ated by  an  overwhelming  belief  in  a  spirit  world  and  in 
spiritual  agencies.   For  them  man  has  not  only  one  soul, 
but  several.     This  was  thought  to  be  true  also  of  the 
higher  animals  and   even   of  plants.     And   each   soul 
possessed  a  certain  function  and  a  certain  power.     Be- 
cause of  this  general  attitude  a  crude  theory  as  to  the 
nature  of  souls  was  sure  to  arise,  and  a  demand  for  a 
ceremonial  observance  which  ensured  the  safety  of  the 
individual  in  the  presence  of  a  host  of  spiritual  agencies, 
some  of  whom  were  friendly,  some  hostile,  and  all  of 
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«hom  needed  to  be  treate.l  with  due  circm.pertion. 
Tothemult.tudeof  beliefs  which  grew  out  of  this  gen- 
eral attitude,  anthropologists  have  sjiven  the  name 
anim.stn.  although  the  name  "spiritualism"  would  be 
more  expressive  and  also  more  serviceable,  were  it  not 
for  the  .art  that  the  term  has  already  a  spe.ial  meaning 
in  the  popular  mind. 

AmouK    savage    peoples    of    the    present    dav     the 
sp.ruua    welfare  of  the  group  or   tribe  is   the  special 
resp,,ns,b,|„y  of  certain  experts,  as  it  were,  of  whom  the 
med.nue  man"  of  the  North  American  Indian,  is   per- 
haps, the  most  familiar  ex.miple;  and  these  experts  have 
m  consequence,  special  duties  to  perform,  and  constitute' 
as  a  rule,  a  class  rigidly  separated  from  their  fellows. 
ITS   CEREMO.NI.AL   ELEMENT 
While  the  medicine  man,  or  shaman,  or  priest,  is  sup- 
posed to  possess  an  inner  knowledge  peculiar  to  his  class 
and  h.s  rank,  there  still  is  need  of  some  positive  instruc- 
tion of  the  ordmary  member  of  the  tribe  in  those  ob- 
servances, neglect  of  which  may  bring  disaster  not  only 
upon  himself  but  upon  the  whole  tribe.     Significantly 
enough,  the  time  most  frequently  chosen  for  this  in- 
struction ,s  the  period  of  transition  from  childhood  to 
maturity    a  period  marked  by  rapid  physical  dexelop- 
ment,  and  characterized  also  by  a  mental  an,l  emotional 
.mpressionablencss  whi.h  makes  the  youth  particularly 
susceptible  to  the  counsels  of  his  elders,  especiallv  when 
hese  counsels  are  reinforced  by  fasting  and  ..hvsical 
St  ffering-as  they  often  are-and  by  a  ceremony  and 
ntual.  which,  while  it  appears  to  us  as  mere  'locuspocus, 
IS  to  the  savage  mind  filled  with  the  most  solemn  sig- 
nificance.    These    initiatory    rites    sometimes    last    for 
months,  and  involve  no^  only  the  performance  of  certain 
occult  ceromonies,  but   ilso  a  measure  of  instruction  in 
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the  traditions  md  pnu  ,i,  .s  of  ,hc  tribe;  and  their  com- 
pletion marks  the  admission  of  the  novice  'nto  privileges 
hitherto  denied  him. 

While  extensive  illustration  is  in  the  present  circum- 
stances impossible,  a  few  references  to  these  initiatory 
ceremonies  as  they  are  described  by  a  contemporary 
vmer  may  make  the  foregoing  general  statements  more 

The  instructions  received  by  the  candidates  rUiring 
their  initiatory  seclusion  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics 
Among  the  Australians  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  very 
complicated  class  and  totcmic  divisions  on  which  the 
-narnage  system  rests  are  brought  to  the  attentio-i  of 
the  novices.     During  their  stay  in  the  bush,  that  is 
during  their  initiation,  Port  .Stephen  boys  are  "taught 
the  sacred  songs  of  the  tribe  and  the  laws  relatino  to 
the  dass  .system."       .    .   Kurnai  boys,  after  initiation 
spend  months  in  the  bush  as  probationers  under  the 
charge  of  their  guardians,  gaining  their  own  li-in- 
earning  lessons  of  self-control,  and  being  instructed  i^' 
the  manly  duties  of  the  Kurnai,  until  the  old  men  are 
satisfied    that    they    are    sufficiently     broken     into 
obedience  and  may  be  trusted  to  return  to  the  com- 
munity.   .    , 

Among  the  Gulf  Papuans,  the  course  of  instruction 
m  the  Kwod,  or  men 's  house,  forms  one  long  training  in 
triba!  custom.  The  old  man  who  resides  with  the 
novices  as  instructor  teaches  them  the  complicated 
system  of  Taboo:  the  season  when  certain  kinds  of  l^sh 
may  not  be  eaten,  or  when  certain  foods  are  leserved 
for  future  use.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  art  of 
sorcery,  not  to  make  them  sorcerers,  but  to  impress 
on  their  mmds  how  great  is  the  art  of  sorcerers 
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Vey*  girls  go  into  the 


'gree-gree  bush"  when  ten 


ij         .  6---V.-S1CC  uuBii    wnen  ten 

>ears  old,  and  even  earlier,  and  remain  there  under 
charge  of  mstructors,  who  are  the  oldest  women  in  the 
v..loge,  unfl  of  marriageable  age.  Various  womanly 
dut.es-the  care  of  children,  cooking,  the  making  of 
nets-bes.des  dancing,  games,  and  songs,  are  taught 
them.  Nor  does  this  training  in  seclusion  omit  those 
darker  rites  which  seem  to  be  its  almost  invariable 
accompaniment,  especially  among  African  peoples. 

SUMMARY 

Such  illustrations  as  the  foregoing  enforce  the  fact 
that  the  special  mstructicn  during  the  initiation  period 
possesses  at  least  three  distinct  characteristics.  First  it 
has  an  economic  aspect,  in  that  it  gives  the  youth  com- 
mand of  certain  practical  arts,  such  as  fishing,  net-mak- 
ing, cooking,  etc.  Secondly,  it  has  a  social  value  in 
that  It  inculcates  in  the  youth  an  ability  and  a  desire  to 
conform  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  tribe.  Thirdly 
It  possesses  a  religious  significance,  in  that  it  aims  to 
prepare  the  youth  for  survival  in  a  constant  environment 
of  spiritual  agencies.  Thus  we  find  in  germ  the  three 
fundamental  elements  of  all  genuine  education.  The 
succeeding  Chapters  will  but  serve  to  show  how  these 
three  factors  have  operated  during  the  many  centuries 
of  progressive  civilization  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
time  of  our  primitive  ancestors. 

Note:  The  subject  of  Animism  is  treated  at  great 
length  in  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture.  Initiation  and  kin- 
drcd  ceremonies  among  savage  peoples  of  the  present 
time  are  described  with  a  wealth  of  detail  in  Webster 
Pnmtlive  Secret  Societies  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1908)  The  quotations  in  the  foregoing  are  from 
C  hapters  III  and  IV  of  this  work. 
•  A  tribt  in  Libcri.i,  AfriV.i 


CHAPTER  III 
ORIENTAL  EDUCATION 
Characteristics  of  Oriental  Civilization 
If  we  -vere  asked  to  tell  the  differences  between  Asiatic 
peoples,  such  as  the  Chinese  and  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
and  Western  peoples,  such  as  the  English  and  the  French, 
we  would  doubtless  point,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  certain 
docile  obedience  to  authority  characteristic  of  the  former 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  a  deep-rooted  aversion  to 
change  which  gives  their  various  social  institutions  a 
stabi  ity-whether  for  good  or  evil-that  is  unknown  in 
the  Western  world.     It  is  this  last  fact  which  imparts  to 
their  educational  systems  certain    common  character- 
istics, and  justifies  us  in  treating,  in  the  same  Chapter 
and  under  ti.e  rame  heading,  of  peoples  who  are  abso- 
lutely unrelated,  either  historically  or  geographically. 

The  essential  features  of  Oriental  education  can  best 
be  exhibited  in  the  present  connection  by  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  educational  practices  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  and  the  Chinese. 
THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS 
PHYSICAL   AND   SOCIAL   CONDITIONS 

Ancient  Egypt  was  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  natural 
barriers-by  desert,  or  mountain,  or  sea.  The  annual 
overflow  of  the  Nile  gave  exceptional  fertility  to  the  soil 
and  pravided  employment  and  support  for  a  large  popu- 
lation. It  IS  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  under  such  con- 
ditions there  developed  very  early  a  civilization  of  a 
distinctive  type.  The  beginnings  of  this  civilization 
1.^ 
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took  place,  according  to  tlie  general  estimate,  more  than 
four  thousand  years  before  Christ.  There  were,  during 
the  n.illenia  which  followed,  many  changes  of  dynasty 
and  several  invasions  by  foreign  powers,  but  changes  in 
the  social  order  and  in  the  life  of  the  common  people 
seem  to  have  been  few.  There  was  always  a  large 
class  bound  to  the  soil  whose  lives  were  passed  in  a 
drudgery  which  was  unrew  i]  ded,  except  with  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  An  easy-going  and  submissive  dis- 
position, however,  blunted  the  edge  of  tyranny;  and  the 
warmth  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  pre- 
vented those  hardships  ..l.ich  accompany  poverty  in 
more  northern  countries. 

Above  the  peasant  class  were  the  soldiers,  who  re- 
ceived grants  of  land  as  part  payment  for  their  services, 
and  who,  during  periods  of  peace,  were  little  more  than 
tillers  of  the  soil.  They  were,  however,  exempt  from 
taxation  and  from  forced  labour  during  the  time  they 
were  upon  active  service. 

THE    SCRIUE 

The  most  interesting  classs  of  all,  so  far  as  our  present 
purpose  is  concerned,  is  that  of  the  scribes.  In  a  broad 
sense  every  one  who  possessed  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  was  a  scribe,  and,  in  this  meaning  of  the  term, 
the  priests,  the  nobles,  even  the  king  himself,  were 
scribes.  But  in  the  narrower  use  of  the  term,  the  scribes 
were  the  ofificial  class — the  main.spring  of  the  whole 
administrative  machinery. 

There  was  no  public  school  in  which  the  scribe 
could  be  prepared  for  his  future  career;  but  as  soon  as 
the  child  had  acquired  the  first  rudiments  of  letters 
with  some  old  pedagogue,  he  was  taken  into  his  father's 
office,  or  intrusted  to  soiiie  friend  who  agreed  to  under- 
take his  education.  The  apprentice  nt.ted  what  went 
on  about  him,  imitated  the  modes  of  procedure  of  the 
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employees,  copied  in  liis  spare  time  old  papers,  letters, 
bills,  flowery-worded  petitions,  reports,  complimentary 
addresses  to  his  superiors,  or    to  the  Pharaoh,  all  of 
which  his  patron  examined  and  corrected,  noting  on 
the    margin    letters   or    words    imperfectly   written, 
improving  the  style,  and  recasting  or  completing  the 
incorrect  expressions. 
After  p:issing  through  various  grades  of  apprentice- 
ship a  pla' (.  was  found  for  the  youth  on  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  official  ladder.     Though   the  life  of  the  ordinary 
scribe  was  lived  within  a  very  narrow  circle  and  con- 
sisted of   the   performance  of   very  humdrum  duties, 
energy  and  ability  might  carry  the  ambitious  youth  far. 
"The  son  of  a  peasant  or  some  poor  wretch,  who  had 
begun  life  by  keeping  a  register  of  the  bread  and  vege- 
tables in  some  provincial  government  office,  had  been 
known  to  crown  his  long  and  successful  career  by  a  sort 
ot  vice-regency  over  the  half  of  Egypt." 

The  important  facts  to  be  noticed  about  the  trait;  -.g 
of  the  scribe  are:  first,  that  it  was  almost  wholly  a  matter 
of  imitation,  certain  prescribed  arts  and  forms  being 
mastered  in  all  their  minuti;e  by  almost  endless  re- 
petition; and,  second,  that  the  method  of  literary  com- 
position created  and  fos  ed  by  such  a  system  was 
highly  artificial;  for  since  only  set  phrases  and  forms  of 
address  were  permitted,  all  tendency  to  originality,  and 
hence  to  improvement,  was  suppressed.  As  to  the 
discipline  which  accompanied  the  education  of  the 
scribe,  it  was  doubtless  arbitrary  and  severe,  as  school 
discipline  must  necessarily  be  in  societies  where  the 
preservation  of  the  old  in  an  unchanged  form  is  regarded 
as  the  chief  aim  of  education.  A  very  expressive 
summary  of  the  belief  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  rod  is  found  in  the  maxim:  "A  boy's 
ears  are  in  his  back  ami  he  hearkens  when  he  is  beaten." 
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IIIIJ    PRlKST 

nowlrful'"!!"  "'^"   T   '''^   "™^^°-  ^"d   very 
.  owerlul.     Approximately  one-third  of  the  land  wis  in 

n^stTaiuAh '''' ''"'  r'  -  ^^-^v  ttj^-chi;" 

priest  ot  a  1  of  the  many  gods  of  the  -ealm  and  eirh 
:caliy"or'"^''''^r°^  ,he  god  of  h" ^a"  icuTar 
actui  nr-  .  "r""^'  ''°^'^°^'  '^'  P-^^formance  of  the 
actual  priestly  functions,  such  as  the  offering  of  sacrifice 
or  the  mterpretation  of  the  will  of  the  god  fell  to  a 
certain  special  class.  While  membership  in  the  p  iestlv 
class  was  not  hereditary  in  theory,  it  became  so  in 
practice  through  the  natural  desire  of  fathers  To  e  tab 
he    f  !"■  ^r   '"    '''  '"'■''^''^^  -^    emXmen      of 

The  training  of  the  priests  was  largely  a  schooling  in 
he  elaborate  and  intricate  forms  through  which  the 
avour  of  the  various  gods  might  be  secured.     Refig Ln 

^^ZZul':  ';  t''^  "^^""  °f  ^  ■'^«^'  -"tract  e 
god  was  bound  to  do  his  part  only  when  every  stipulated 
condition  had  been  fully  and  faithfully  met  both  bv  the 

Hrncers/S  ''  T  ''-\  ^'^  ^'^^  »  ^'^  ^'hlff^ 
also  for  n,,  "'f  ""'  °"'^  ^"'  ""  conscientious,  but 
also  for  a  skilful,  performance  of  the  priestly  function. 

The  formulas  accompanying  each  act  of  the  sacri- 
fi  .al  pnest  contained  a  certain  number  of  words  whose 

sli.htTr'.'r'^.'^^™^""'^^  '"'^h'  "«'  ^"«er  the 
shghtest  modification  whatever,  even  from  the  god 
h.n,self,  under  penalty  of    losing  their  efBcacy-one 

0 "  rT;:;^  !'■"' '  ''"°^'  '"^•'^'^" '''  — '-"  " 

'nv  hTr,  """"'"""  °f  "^^  sacramental  words, 

any  hesita  ion,  any  awkwardness  in  the  accomplish 
ment  of  a  nte,  and  the  .sacrifice  was  vain 


r'l  "F"-^  .  ■  ■  M 
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PRACTICAL   CHARACTER    OF  THE   EGYPTIANS 

To  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  general 
characteristics  of  Egyptian  education  the  following 
observations  may  be  added: 

The  feudal  organization  of  the  government  tended  to 
confirm  and  continue  class  privileges.  While  in  theory 
the  son  of  the  poor  man  might  .nake  his  merits  felt  and 
rise  to  distinction,  in  nractice  this  was  extremely 
difficult. 

The  Egyptian  character  was  of  an  exceedingly 
practical  sort,  and  this  practical  view,  as  has  been  seen, 
touched  even  their  religion.  Certain  sciences,  such  as 
mathematics,  architecture,  and  medicine,  received  con- 
siderable development  among  them,  but  this  develop- 
ment was  due  to  practxal  need,  not  to  any  necessity  of 
finding  an  outlet  fo.  speculative  genius.  Their  arith- 
metic was  closely  related  to  affairs  of  the  counting-  house, 
their  geometry  was  such  as  was  necessary  for  the  re- 
establishment  oi  landmarks  obliterated  by  the  annual 
overflow  of  the  Nile,  and  their  medicine  consisted  chiefly 
of  a  description  of  various  bodily  disorders,  and  the 
prescription  of  such  remedies  as  had  apparently  been 
justified  by  experience.  Such  a  maxim  as  "Art  for  Art's 
sake,"  or  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  a  specialty  through 
pure  love  of  the  truth  which  that  pursuit  might  reveal, 
was  unknown  to  them.  It  remained  for  tht  Greeks  to 
add  to  these  sciences  th"  elements  of  imagination  and 
reason,  ana  it  is  through  the  Greeks  that  the  Egyptian 
learning  has  been  made  available  for  modern  peoples. 

When  once  a  civilization  sufficient  for  practical  needs 
had  been  established  among  the  Egyptians,  progress  may 
be  said  to  have  ceased.  Each  succeeding  generation  was 
content  to  adopt  the  customs  and  to  utilize  the  intel- 
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lectual  achievements  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  this  fact 
which  has  led  a  recent  writer  upon  the  Iiistory  of  Ancient 
Egypt  to  remark : 

At  the  end  of  her  career,  when  the  nation  had  lost 
all  of  the  youthful  activity  and  creatve  energy  which 
so  abounded  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  the  sole  effort  of  her 
priests  and  wise  men  was  to  restore  the  unsullied 
religion  which,  in  their  fond  imagination,  had  existed 
in  the  Old  Kingdom. 

HEBREW  EDUCATION 
ITS   DIVISIONS 

Hebrew  Education  may  be  divided  into  four  periods 
three  of  which  fall  within  the  general  period  of  Old 
Testament  history,  and  the  fourth  of  which  belongs  to  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era. 

The  first  period  extends  from  the  emigration  from 
Egypt  to  the  beginning  of  the  Kingship,  covering  a  space 
of  some  five  hundred  years;  the  second  extends  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingship  to  the  end  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Captivity,  another  five  hundred  years  or  so;  and 
tlie  third  closes  with  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era 
These  divisions  are,  of  course,  very  general  in  their 
character,  but  they  serve  to  indicate  very  real  differences 
in  educational  agencies  and  practices. 


FIRST    period:   mosaic   LEGISLATION 


As 


.s  well  known,  the  one  thing  which  gave  to 
Hebrew  history  its  unique  character  was  the  conception 
of  one  God,  Jehovah,  who  was  the  peculiar  deity  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  and  whose  authority  was  supreme  in 
civil  as  well  as  in   religious  affairs.     Beginning  with 
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Moses,  there  was  a  very  clear  notion  of  a  moral  and  a 
ceremonial  law  which,  because  of  its  -gii,,  was  regarded 
as  of  absolute  authority.  The  Mosaic  legislation,  what- 
ever the  form  it  took  during  this  early  period,  was 
clearly  a  means  of  welding  the  scattered  tribes  together; 
and  the  official  ministers  and  interpreters  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  priests  and  the  Levites,  represented  in  an 
especial  way  the  religious  unity  of  the  whole  people. 
Their  chief  concern,  however,  was  with  the  ceremonial 
aspects  of  religion;  the  moral  and  patriotic  aspects  were 
left  large.y  to  another  class,  the  prophets.  While  this 
group  belongs,  in  the  main,  to  the  second  of  our  periods 
there  were  two  outstanding  representatives  of  the 
prophetic  class  during  the  first  period-Moses  at  the 
beginning  and  Samuel  at  the  end.  They  owed  their 
position  as  leaders  to  their  own  outstanding  gifts  and  to 
the  popular  belief  that  they  were,  in  an  especial  sense, 
the  agents  of  Jehovah. 

Just  how  much  of  educational  activity,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term,  characterized  this  first 
period  It  IS  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  state.  In  all 
probability  it  was  largely  confined  to  the  household,  and, 
so  far  as  the  more  general  and  spiritual  elements  were 
concerned,  it  was  a  matter  of  oral  tradition.  Certain 
patriotic  songs  are  preserved  in  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  seem  to  have  been  widely  known 
and  used  as  a  means  of  developing  youthful  patriotism 
and  of  remmding  the  people  of  notable  exploits  and 
deliverances  in  the  national' history.  The  arts  of  reading 
and  writing  were  doubtless  known,  but,  among  a  nomadic 
and  warlike  people  such  as  were  the  Hebrews  at  this 
time,  they  would  not  be  very  generally  practised. 
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SIXOND   PKHIOU:   AGRICULTURE    AN[)  COMMERCE 
GROWTH   OF    PROPHETIC   CLASS 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Kingship,  shortly 
before  1000  B.C.,  the  Hebrews  settled  down  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Later,  trade  and  commerce  were  greatly 
enlarged,  with  the  corresponding  development  of  a 
special  commercial  class,  and  the  inevitable  introduction 
of  certain  elements  from  the  neighbouring  civilizations. 
The  domestic  and  agricultural  arts  were  of  course  known 
and  practised,  but  all  instruction  in  them  was  of  the 
practical  sort  and  involved  a  large  measure  of  imitation. 
The  priests  and  Levites  continued  to  be  the  oflficial 
religious  leaders.  Most  significant,  from  the  broadly 
educational  view-point,  is  the  growth  of  the  prophetic 
class  during  this  period.  The  prophet  was  pre-eminently 
a  teacher  of  personal  and  civic  righteousness,  and  his 
mission  was,  in  the  case  of  the  greater  propheti.,  one  of 
protest  against  moral  laxity  and  national  apostasy  from 
the  true  worship  of  Jehovah.  Although  not  an  official 
class,  the  prophets  were  the  great  teachers  of  their  time. 
The  practice  among  the  later  prophets  of  committing  the 
prophetic  message  to  writing  is  strong  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  a  reading  class;  and  the  high  ethical  tone,  the 
keen  social  insight,  and  the  genuine  poetic  quality, 
which  are  the  predominant  characteristics  of  the  greater 
prophetic  writings,  gave  them  a  unique  influence  upon 
the  later  Hebrew  history  and  upon  the  ensuing  Christian 
civilization. 

Of  the  so-called  "Schools"  of  the  prophets,  of  which 
frequent  mention  is  made  in  certain  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  know  but  little.  They 
were  fraternities,  it  would  teem,  rather  than  schools. 
Music  was  certainly  taught  in  them,  and  there  is  little 
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doubt    that    they   were   also    repositories   of   national 
rad,t,ons,   and   a   valuable  means  of  preserving  and 

keep  ahve  the  rehg.ous  fervot.r  of  which  the  prophetic 
class  were  the  especial  custodians. 

THIRD   period:   TIIK    SCRIBES 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  exile-537  B  C 
onward-a  new  class  assumed  a  position  of  national' 
leadership.     These  were  the  Scribes-men  learned  in  th 
Mosaic  Law,  and  skilled  in  its  interpretation  and  in  i, 
application    to    the   affairs   of   ordinary   life.     Certain 
eminent  members  of  this  class  gathered  around  them 
groups  of  pup^s  to  whom  they  gave  ;..=truction  of" 
nZ  T        ,    ^""^  '"^^^''"-ters  of  this  instruction  wa 
m  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.     Of  the  method  of  teaching 
pursued  the  following  description  has  been  given 

The  instruction  was  oral  and  disputatory.  The 
eacher  asked  how  must  it  be  done  (or  determined)  in 
this  or  that  case,  and  the  scholars  had  to  answer  The 
great  aim  was  to  memorize  and  to  reproduce  literally 
what  was  taught.  The  pupil,  as  was  the  general 
Oriental  practice,  hung  on  the  lips  of  his  master.  All 
this  presumed  a  prior  elementary  instruction,  but  this 
must  have  been,  largely,  domestic  in  its  character,  for 
schools'  "°  *'''"''"""  "^  "'^  ^"'''"""^  °f  elementary 

THE   SY.V..\COGUE 

Much  was  done  in  a  general  way  for  the  education  of 
tf.e  common  people  by  the  establishment  of  synagogues 
These,  as  is  well  known,  were  places  of  weekly  meeting 
where  the  Law  was  read  and  e.xpounded,  and  where 

Z?     ru     ^T'  ""'""  ''^^'^'^-     ^y  t''^  ^^'^""d  century 
before  Christ  there  were  synagogues  in  all  the  towns  .nd 
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vilLiKts.  Of  the  influenie  „f  these  institutions,  a 
distii.guishetl  (ierman  scholar  has  written,  "The  Bil)le 
became  the  spelling-hook,  the  community  a  school 
religion  an  affair  of  teaching  and  learning.  Piety  and 
education  were  inseparable.  Whoever  could  not  read 
was  no  true  Jew." 


FOURTH   period:   COMPULSORY   EDUCATION- 
LEARNING   A   TRADE 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era 
elementary  education  became  compulsory.  One  teacher 
was  to  be  employed  where  there  were  twenty-five 
chi  dren,  an  assistant  where  the  number  exceeded  forty 
and  two  assistants  where  the  number  e.xceeded  fifty' 
Attendance  was  compulsory,  and  the  course  of  study  was 
as  follows:  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  years  the  Law  was 
studied  along  with  writing  and  arithmetic;  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  years  that  portion  of  the  T.dmud  (a 
commentary  upon  the  Law)  known  as  the  Mishnah  was 
the  subject  of  instruction ;  and,  after  the  fifteenth  year  a 
further  portion  (known  as  the  Gemara).  Togethc-  wi'th 
the  literary  instruction  provided  by  the  schools,  each 
father  was  expected  to  see  that  his  son  learned  a  trade 
and  the  general  attitude  of  the  Jewish  people  in  this 
particular  is  shown  in  a  familiar  proverb  to  the  effect  that 
he  who  disregarded  this  injunction  made  his  son  a  thief. 

DISCIPLINE 

The  general  character  of  Ancient  Jewish  education 
has  been  mdicated  with  a  fair  degree  of  completeness  in 
the  foregoing.  The  methods  of  discipline  were  severe  as 
IS  well  attested  by  the  many  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  which  refer  ro  the  use  of  the  rod,  such  as  the 
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following:  "He  that  sparcth  the  rod  hnteth  his  .on"- 
hoohshness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child  but  the 
rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him";  "Withhold 
not  correction  from  the  child,  for  if  thou  beat  him  with 
the  rod,  he  shall  not  die;  Thou  shall  beat  him  with  the 
rod  and  shalt  deliver  hi"  soul  from  Sheol." 

It  would  appear  that  in  later  times  followinn  the 
advent  of  the  Christian  Era,  t^e  harshness  of  school 
disciplme  was  much   relaxed.    Scattered   through   the 
Ta  mud  are  counsels  as  to  the  humane  treatment  of 
children,   the   use  of  caresses   and    rewards,   and    the 
necessity  of  patience  in  dealing  with   childish   short- 
comings.    There  are  also  suggestions  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  timely  e.xplanations,  the  usefulness  of  rivalry 
and  the  value  of  the  instruction  of  the  more  backward 
by  the  brighter  members  of  the  class.     The  educational 
value  of  this  latter  practice  is  admiral.lv  set  forth  in  the 
saying  of  the  Talmud:    "As  a  small  chip  of  wood  sets 
fire  to  a  larger  one,  so  the  younger  pupils  sharpen  the 
older,  and  just  as  steel  whets  steel  so  is  one  scholar 
sharpened  by  another." 

CHINESE  EDUCATION 

The  educational  system  of  the  Chinese  is  ordinarily 
taken  as  illustrating  the  most  extreme  form  of  Oriental 
education.  Unlike  the  civilization  of  the  Egyptians  anj 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  the  civilization  of  China  has  not,  in 
any  appreciable  fashion,  influenced  Western  thought  and 
life.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  geographical  remoteness 
and  isolation  of  China  and  partly  to  the  exclusive  temper 
of  her  people.  While  Chinese  education  is  not  without 
its  admirable  features,  the  chief  purpose  which  it  has  been 
made  to  serve  in  most  histories  of  education  has  been 
that  of  the  "horrible  e:    mple." 
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Chinese  history  goes  back  to  a  pcricxl  more  than  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  The  Chinese  Empire 
dates  from  tne  year  220  B.C.,  and  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
recent  changes  in  the  form  of  the  Chinese  government, 
remained  unchanged  in  its  general  character  for  over  two 
thousand  years.  There  have,  of  course,  been  many 
changes  of  dynasty  within  that  period  of  time;  but  none 
of  these  changes  have  affected,  in  any  radical  way,  the 
customs  of  the  country  or  the  mode  of  life  of  the  common 
people.  The  last  dynasty,  known  as  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  followed  the  overthrow  of  a  native  dynasty  by 
invaders  from  the  north  in  1643. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Their  lo.ig  seclusion  from  contact  with  outside  peo- 
ples, the  density  of  the  population  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  a  certain  natural  conservatism,  have 
combined  to  produce  in  the  Chinese  character  certain 
qualities  which  differentiate  them  very  strongly  fri,ia 
Western  peoples.  They  are,  in  their  ordinary  conduct, 
kindly,  submissive,  and  peaceable— almost  child-like,  in 
fact— and  yet,  on  occasion,  have  shown  a  remarkable 
callousness  to  suffering— both  their  own  and  that  of 
others— and  a  remarkable  capacity  for  resisting  oppres- 
sion. Their  best-known  characteristic  is  an  unwearying 
industry,  bred  in  them,  no  doubt,  by  a  long  struggle  for 
survival  under  conditions  of  life  where  every  possible 
effort  had  to  be  expended  and  every  available  means  of 
subsistence  had  to  be  employed.  While  the  Chinese  are, 
in  most  respects,  a  highly  moral  people,  their  morality  is 
largely  of  a  prudential  kind— that  is,  it  is  based  on  habit 
and  expediency  rather  than  on  any  reasoned  convictions 
as  to  right  and  wrong  courses  of  action.  Perhaps  the 
most  radical  difference  between  the  Chinese  on  the  one 
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hand  and  Western  peoples  <,n  the  other  lies  in  the  slight 
estimate  placed  by  the  former  on  the  value  of  the 
mdividual  as  such.  The  individual  has  value  with  them 
only  because  of  the  family  relationships  which  he  sus- 
tains, and  this  includes,  not  only  relationships  to  living 
persons,  but  relationships  to  countless  ancestors  whose 
spirits  must  be  regarded  and  conciliated  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  Hence,  democracy  as  we  know  it,  with 
Its  accompanying  respect  for  individual  rights  and  its 
msistence-in  theory,  at  least-upon  the  sacredness  of 
each  man's  personality,  is  a  conception  with  which  the 
Chinese  mind  had  little  natural  sympathy. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  continuity  of  the  family 
and  of  ancestor  worship  depends  upon  the  existence  of 
male  heirs,  women  are  rather  slightly  regarded  in 
Chinese  society.  For  example,  when  a  Chinese  father  is 
asked  as  to  the  number  of  his  children  he  gives  only  the 
number  of  his  sons;  but  this  is  no  longer  true  of  the 
Chinese  who  have  come  under  the  influence  of  Chr^  ,i:un 
teaching. 

LANGUAGE 

The  Chinese  language  is  so  different  from  the 
anguages  of  Western  peoples  that  it  is  difficult  for  a 
Westerner  to  understand  how  it  can  be  made  to  serve 
adequately  as  a  means  of  communication.  Parts  of 
speech  are,  for  example,  unknown,  the  grammatical  class 
to  which  a  word  belongs  in  any  given  case  being  in- 
dicated by  tone,  accent,  or  position  in  the  sentence. 
There  is  no  Chinese  alphabet  and,  hence,  even  the  most 
elementary  education  involves  the  task  of  learning  to 
write  some  thousands  of  separate  characters,  and  an 
understanding  of  their  meaning.  A  further  complication 
■s  mtrodured  by  the  fart  that  the  literary  langu.ige-the 
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language  of  books — differs  as  much  from  the  spoken 
dialects  as  Latin  does  from  Knglish,  while  the  spoken 
dialects  themselves  have  little  similarity  the  one  to  the 
other. 

NATIONAL   SYSTEM   OF   EDUCATION 

The  Chinese  people  have  the  unique  distinction  of 
possessing  a  national  system  of  education  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  some  three  thousand  years.  From  the 
beginning  of  this  system  very  great  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  success  at  formal  written  examinations  conducted 
under  the  authority  of  the  state.  All  chance  of  ofificial 
position  and  promotion  depended  upon  this  success,  and 
many  cases  are  mentioned  of  men  who  have  spent  all 
their  lives  preparing  for  and  writing  on  these  examin- 
ations. 

EI.EMEXTARV   EDUCATION 

The  formal  education  of  the  ordinary  school-boy 
begins  with  four  primers,  the  names  of  which  have  been 
translated  as:  The  Three  Character  Classic,  The  Thousand 
Character  Classic,  The  Hundred  Surnames,  and  The  Rules 
of  Behaviour.  These  are  memorized  without  being  under- 
stood. In  reciting,  the  pupil  stands  with  his  back  to  the 
teacher  so  that  the  test  of  memory  may  be  a  complete 
one.  After  the  four  primers  are  memorized  they  are 
explained  by  the  teacher,  and  thus  the  pupil  has  obtained 
"the  foundation  of  all  Chinese  history,  philosophy,  and 
social  rules,  with  every  proper  name  that  he  will  ever 
come  across  in  books  "  He  is  also  able  to  recognize  at 
sight  three  to  four  thousand  ideographs,  as  the  Chinese 
characters  are  called.  Along  with  the  exercisi'S  in 
memorizing  are  exercises  in  writing;  the  pupil  places  a 
translucent  sheet  of  paper  over  the  characters  in  the  te>- 
and  traces  them  with  ink  and  a  Chinese  brush  pen. 


LATKR  STAGES  2, 

A  Chinese  school  is  a  iio^t  ■  „i,ice.  The  pupil  sits  on 
a  strajght-backed  chair  .  ,  bench  ,a  .  table^r  desk 
repeating  h,s  lesson  in  a  -I,,. -song  to.e,  and  aloud,  so 
tha  the  master  may  kn.uv  •h:^.  he  is  at  work.  So 
skilled  IS  the  teacher,  it  is  said,  that  m  all  this  babe!  of 
voices  he  can  detect  any  single  mispronunciation  on  the 
part  of  any  one  of  his  scholars. 

LATER    STAGES 

The  second  stage  of  the  Chinese  boy's  schooling  in- 
volves  the  learning  by  heart  of  the  Four  Books,  known  as. 
The  Covfunun  Analects,  Great  Learning,  Doctrine  of  the 
^/.a„.  and  Menctus      Confucius,  it  may  be  explained, 
«as  a  Chinese  sage,  born  SSI  B.C..  whose  teachings  have 
l)een  the  chief  subject  of  study  in  the  Chinese  schools  for 
over   twenty-three   hundred   years.     The  aim  of  that 
teaching  was  'to  develop  a  prince  who  would  rule  justly 
and   a   people  who   would   live  righteously  and   obey 
.mphcitly  the  laws  of  the  land."     Mencius  was  a  later 
sage    born  371   B.C..  who  elaborated  the  teaching  of 
Confucius.     The  memorizing  of  each  of  the  three  last 
books  IS  accompanied  by  the  teacher's  explanation  of  the 
preceding  one.     This  furnishes  such  a  thorough  review 
that  all   through   his  later  life   the  scholar  can   quote 
accurately   any   sentence   which    these   books   contain 
JJurmg  this  second  stage  of  the  Chinese  boy's  education 
writing  IS  continued  and  original  composition  is  begun' 
tollowing  upon  the  Four  Books  are  the  Five  Con- 
fucian Classics:    Spring  and  Autumn,  and  the  Books  of 
Poetry,  Iljstory,  Rites,  and   Clmnges.     These  are  mem- 
orized and  explained  after  the  fashion  of  the  Four  Books 
Apart  from  their  moral  value,  these  Classics  contain 
many  choice  examples  of  poetry  and  belles  lettres.  and 
thus  serve  as  models  for  the  hii 


composition. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  Chinese 
curriculum  for  mathematics  and  natural  science.  "The 
Chinese  have  never  originated  any  science,  nor  contri- 
buted anything  to  the  development  of  science,  nor 
studied  any  results  of  scientific  thought  until  it  was 
introduced  from  the  West,  so  that  their  ideas  of  nature 
and  its  laws  are  remarkably  simple  and,  in  some  cases, 
very  absurd."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  have 
exalted  literature  as  no  other  people  have  ever  done,  since 
literary  excellence,  as  determined  by  the  examinations, 
is  the  sole  road  to  political  preferment  and  a  sure  means 
of  personal  distinction. 


THE    E.XAMIN.VTIOX    SVSTE-M 

Of  the  civil  service  examinations,  to  which  reference 

has  already  been  made,  something  further  should  be  said. 

In    its   entirety   it   represents   a    fivefold    sifting,    with 

appropriate     degrees     and     tii'rs,    and    corresponding 

qualifications  for  official  position.     Of  the  tremendous 

interests  at  stake  the  following  account  by  an  English 

scholar,  long  resident  in  China,  gives  ample  testimony: 

From  his  earliest  school-days,  the  Chinese  boy  is 

taught  that  men  without  education  are  but  horses  and 

cows  in  coats  and  trousers,  and  that  success  at  the 

public  examinations  is  the  greatest  prize  the  world 

has  to  offer. 

To  be  among  the  fortunate  three  hundred  out  of 
ibout  twelve  thous.ind  who  contend  every  three  years 
for  the  highest  degree,  is  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
Immortals  for  ever;  while  the  Senior  Classic,  at  a  final 
competition  before  the  Emperor,  not  only  covers  him- 
self, but  his  remote  ancestors,  his  native  village,  his 
district,  his  prefecture,  and  even  his  province,  with 
glory  almost  of  celestial  splendour. 


NEW  n   INESE  F.DtCATION 
Tin;    XI;\V   CHINESE    EDUCATION 
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AlthouKh  m  the  foregoing  the  present  tense  has 
generally  been  used,  the  past  tense  would  be,  on  the 
whole,  more  appropriate  since,  beginning  with  the 
Inipena  reforms  of  1898,  the  C'hinese  educational 
system  has  been  largely  transformed.  These  changes 
have  been  due  mainly  to  the  revelation  of  China's 
"lab.hty  to  defend  herself  in  her  war  with  Japan,  antl  to 
the  further  national  humiliation  involved  in  the  seizure 
by  various  Western  powers  of  portions  of  Chinese 
territory.  The  spirit  of  these  reforms  is  perhaps  best 
expressed  ,n  the  following  quotation  from  a  work 
published  in  1898  by  the  distinguished  Chinese  X'iceroy 
thang-chih-tung,  and  entitled  China's  Only  Hope: 

Keeping  in  mind  the  moral  of  the  Sages  and  the 
wise  men,  we  must  make  them  the  basis  on  which  to 
build  newer  and  better  structures.     We  must  sub- 
stitute modern  arms  and  Western  organization  for  our 
old  regime;  we  must  select  our  military  officers  accord- 
ing to  Western  methods  of  military  education ;  we  must 
establish  elementary  and  high  schools,  colleges  and 
universities,    in    accordance    wiih    those    of    foreign 
countries;  we  must  abolish  the  Weng  Chung  (literary 
essay),  and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern 
world-history,  and  a  right  conception  of  the  present- 
day  state  of  affairs,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
government  and  institutions  of  the  countries  of  the 
five  great  continents;  and  we  must  understand  their 
arts  and  sciences. 


CHAPTER  IV 


a\cie:xt  greek  education 

In  the  present  tevt  the  discussion  of  Greek  Education 
will  be  confined  to  a  consideration  of  the  educational 
ideals  and  practices  of  the  two  leading  Greek  states, 
Athens  and  Sparta.  Although  we  speak  of  them  as 
"states"  they  were  not  such  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
Wo!  i,  either  in  area  or  in  population.  In  population 
they  did  not  exceed  the  ordinary  English  county,  but, 
because  of  this  fact,  they  gave  an  opportunity  for  the 
individual  to  take  part  in  affairs  of  government  in  ways 
which  are  not  possible  in  the  large  modern  nations.,  and 
to  an  extent  which  made  a  unique  demand  upon  the 
leisure  and  the  powers  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  It  wi'l  be 
'onvenient  to  speak  first  of  Spartan  education,  since 
Spartan  life  and  government,  unlike  those  of  Athens, 
remained  practically  unchanged  throughout  the  whole 
period  with  which  this  Chapter  deals 

SI'.'\RT.\N  EDUCATION 

The  reputed  founder  of  Sparta  was  Lycurgus,  who 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ. 
The  constitution  attributed  to  him  not  only  provided  a 
complete  organization  for  the  slate  but  contained,  as  well, 
explicit  instructions  for  the  education  of  the  young. 
Both  the  political  and  the  educational  system  of  Sparta 
were  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  Spartans  were,  in  all 
essential  respects,  an  army  of  soldiers,  encamped  among 
a  subject  people.  The  one  aim  was  military  efficiency. 
So  pressing  was  the  need  of  self-protection,  so  imperious 
the  claims  of  the  state  over  the  individual,  that  Sparta 
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SPARTAN  KDICAIION  Jl 

lias  furnished  for  all  time  the  most  conspicuous  illus- 
tration of  a  society  in  which  the  one  idea  of  national 
preservation  is  made  to  dominate  every  other  interest. 
Certain  features  of  Spartan  life,  some  of  which  are 
picturesque,  and  others  revolting  to  the  modern  mind, 
thus  find  their  explanation.  The  use  of  iron  money  in 
thc:r  system  of  coinage  was  intended  to  discourage 
commerce,  and  thus  leave  the  citizen  free  for  the  life  of 
the  camp  and  the  battlefield.  The  large  degree  of 
liberty  allowed  to  the  women,  and  their  right  to  the 
independent  ownership  and  administration  of  property 
had  a  similar  explanation.  The  brutality  and  coarseness 
of  ordinary  life,  the  flogging  of  the  youths  as  a  religious 
exercise,  the  encouragement  of  stealing  as,  in  certain 
respects,  a  virtue,  were  intended  to  cultivate  the  military 
qualities  of  hardihood  and  resourcefulness.  Even  the 
systematic  assassination  of  the  more  independent  and 
capable  members  of  the  subject  classes  served  the  civic 
welfare  by  furnishing  to  the  Spartan  youth  occupation 
of  a  semi-military  kind,  and  by  removing  from  the  state 
possible  centres  of  rebellion. 

1.   THE   .SUBJECTS   OK   STUDY 

Spartan  education  was  confined  to  two  branches 
music  and  gymnastics.  The  first  had  not  the  breadth  of 
meaning  which  we  will  find  attached  to  the  term  by  the 
Athenians.  It  was  severely  simple  and  was  intended 
solely  to  arouse  and  maintai:  a  martial  ardour  in  the 
breasts  of  the  citizens.  The  gymnastics  were  of  a  kind 
to  secure  strength  and  physical  hardihood,  and  had  little 
or  nothing  of  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  which  char- 
acterized the  physical  exercises  of  the  Athenians. 
Naturally  the  training  in  military  manoeuvres  and  in  the 
h.?.ndling  of  arms  occupied  a  foremost  place. 
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2.   Till-:    STACiliS   OF    KUICATION' 

Only  such  infants  as  gave  evidence  cif  strong  phy- 
siques were  thought  worthy  of  rearing.  Weaklings  were, 
as  a  possible  source  of  danger  to  the  state,  allowed  to  die 
of  exposure.  Till  seven  years  of  age  the  boy  remained  in 
the  care  of  his  mother.  At  seven  he  was  formally  taken 
over  by  the  state,  compelled  to  live  in  barracks,  and 
taught  and  governed  by  state-appointed  officials.  In 
addition  to  this,  every  adult  had  a  right  to  correct  and 
even  to  chastise  any  boy  who  seemed  to  him  to  need  such 
treatment.  It  was  customary  for  individual  adults  to 
assume  a  sort  of  informal  responsibility  for  individual 
boys.  They  thus  became  their  guides  and  counsellors, 
as  well  as  their  patterns  in  matters  of  speech  and  deport 
ment. 

At  the  age  cf  eighteen  the  Spartan  youth  entered  the 
class  of  epheboi,  or  citizens-in-training,  and  undertook 
more  directly  the  preparation  for  the  one  worthy  calling 
in  life — that  of  the  soldier.  The  period  of  training  lasted 
twelve  years,  though  after  the  first  two  years  they  were, 
in  case  of  need,  eligible  for  service  in  the  field.  They 
were,  on  occasion,  flogged  before  the  statue  of  Artemis 
Orthia;  theoretically,  as  a  means  of  sacrifice  to  the  deity, 
but  practically,  as  a  means  of  removing  any  traces  of 
softness  or  effeminacy. 

At  thirty  years  of  age  the  period  of  full  manhood  was 
reached.  Marriage  was  compulsory,  though  home  life, 
as  we  know  it,  was  impossible,  since  the  man  still  lived  in 
barracks  and  ate  at  public  tables.  The  man  sti  lived 
the  life  of  a  soldier  and,  when  not  actually  engaged  in 
warfare,  found  his  chief  interest  and  employment  in 
affair?  of  state,  in  hunting,  and  in  supervising  the 
education  of  the  young. 


INSUFFICIENCY  OF  THE  SYSTEM 
THE   EDUCATION   OF    GIRLS    IN    srARTA 
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The  independent  and  honourable  position  of  woman 
in  Sparta  has  already  been  referred  to.     The  nature  of 
the  Spartan  ideal  of  life  forbade  the  development  of  most 
of  those  virtues  and  graces  which,  in  modern  life,  we  like 
to   associate  with   the  feminine  character.     Feminine 
modesty,  as  we  understand  the  term,  was  practically 
unknown.     "The  women  had  but  one  recognized  func- 
tion, that  of  furnishing  the  state  with  citizens,  and  they 
were  educated  solely  with  a  view  to  this."     Plutarch 
tells  us,  in  his  life  of  Lycurgus,  that  "he  ordered  the 
maidens  to  e.xercise  casting  the  dart"  in  order  that,  as 
mothers,  they  might  be  healthy  and  strong.     It  would 
appear  also  from  Plutarch's  account  that,  in  connection 
with  their  dances  and  other  public  exercises,  the  women 
took  occasion  to  offer  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
men,  commenting,  as  occasion  mi-ht  demand,  upon  the 
bravery  of  one  or  the  cowardice  of  another. 


INSUFFICIENCY   OF   THE   SYSTEM 

The  insufficiency  of  the  Spartan  political  and  educa- 
tional systems  was  abundantly  demonstrated,  when 
Sparta,  as  the  result  of  her  successes  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  assumed  governmental  responsibilities 
outside  of  her  own  narrow  boundaries.  The  pure 
democracy  suited  to  a  small  group  of  related  families 
could  not  be  adjusted  to  these  new  conditions.  The 
unrersoning  and  unreasonable  severity  of  her  system  of 
training  was  no  protection  against  the  temptations 
presented  by  a  life  among  the  pleasure-loving  peoples  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Spartan  abroad  became  a  synonym 
for  luxuriousness,  dishonesty,   and   greed.     Feebleness 
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and  corruption  soon  manift-sied  thi'mselvcs  within  the 
state,  so  that  "when  Sparta  Ml  before  tlie  heroic  and 
cultured  Epaminondas,  she  fell  unpitied,  leaving  to  the 
world  httle  or  nothing  but  a  warning  example." 

ATHENIAN  KDUCATION 
THE  OLD  EDUCATION 
ITS   CIIARACTIiRlSTlCS 

There  are  two  well  marked  divisions  in  Ancient 
Athenian  Education:  that  of  the  period  up  to,  and 
includmg  the  Persian  wars,  known  as  the  Old  Education  • 
and  that  of  the  period  which  follows  these  wars,  known 
as  the  New  Education. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  old  education  resembles  that 
of  the  Spartans.  It  magnified  the  importance  of  physical 
traming  and  of  the  cheerful  endurance  of  physical  hard- 
ship. It  also  insisted  upon  the  rigid  subjection  of  the 
youth  to  the  authority  of  his  seniors.  Along  with  these 
points  of  resemblance,  there  were,  however,  wide 
dififerences.  The  Athenians  never  exalted  the  body  at 
the  expense  of  the  mind.  Family  life  was  given  an 
mdependent  and  important  place.  The  man  was  never 
lost  sight  of  in  the  citizen,  neither  was  the  citizen  lost 
sight  of  in  the  soldier.  The  exact  bearing  of  these 
differences  upon  the  life  of  the  youth  will  appear  as  we 
deal  with  the  more  important  aspects  of  the  Athenian 
system. 

INFANCY 

During  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  the  Athenian 
child  was  solely  the  care  of  his  parents.  Seven  days  after 
the  birth  of  the  infant  there  was  a  ceremony  which  cor- 
responded rather  closely  to  our  christening  ceremonies 
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Tl  .infant  was  carrie.I  anunul  the  family  altar,  a  name 
v^as  l,c.t,nvL.<J  upon  him,  and  exercises  of  a  religious  and 
feM.ve  character  were  engaged  in.  Food  and  clothing 
and  nursmg  were  carefully  and  sensibly  regulated      Free 

irnl",!'r°'''"f'''r'"™""'^"'^-     M->yof«>'eRan,es 
an.l  playthings  of  modern  cfldren  were  known  i„  Athens 
One  wnter  on  Athenian  life  mentions,  an.ong  others,  the 
ollou.ng:   rattles,  dolls,  hobby-horses,  the  ball,  the  top 
the  hoop,  the  swing,  the  see-saw,  and  the  skippmg-rope.' 

FORMAL   schooling:   MUSIC   AND   GVMNASTKS 
At  the  age  of  seven  the  boy  was  ready  for  formal 
K,oI,ng.     On  the  way  to  and  from  school  he  was  under 
the  charge  o   an  a.tendant-usually  a  slave-known  as  a 
pedagogue.       School  hours  were  long,  and  much  attcn- 
um  was  g.ven  to  the  behaviour  of  the  pupils.    While  the 
scho„|s  ,vere  private  undertakings,  a  general  supervision 
of  them  was  exercised  by  the  state.     The  two  general  di- 
visions o    the  curriculum  were,  as  with  the  Spartans 
mu-  and  gymnastics.     In  At  hens,  however,  these  term 
^ere  much  more  liberally  in.   ,p,e,ed  than  in  Sparta 
Music    mcluded    literature;   and    Greek    literature,    as 
exemphhed  ,n  the  writings  of  Homer,  was  a  means  of 
jns  ruction    not  only  in  language,  but  also  in  morals,  in 
h  s  o,y,  and  ,n  geography.     Reading,  writing,  and  ari  h- 
nn-.ic  were,  of  course,  taught  to  all.     The  arithmetic,  it 
appears,  was  of  a  cumbrous  sort,  and  dealt  only  with 
computations   necessary   for   business.     As   would    be 
e.xpectcd  among  an  artistic  people  such  as  the  Greeks 
clear  articulation  and  good  expression  in  reading  were 
insisted  upon.  ^ 

There  was,  in  addition,  formal  instruction  in  music 
in  the  narrnwer  sense  of  the  term.  One  authority  speaks 
of  the  chanting  and  singing  of  songs  as  "the  primary 
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basis  (if  all  C.rfek  literary  ed  mat  ion."  Acidrding  to  the 
well-known  theory  of  Plato,  poetry  and  music  together 
"make  rhythm  and  harmony  familiar  to  the  souls  of  boys, 
that  they  may  grow  more  gentle  and  graceful  and  har- 
monious, and  so  be  of  service  both  in  words  and  in  deeds." 
At  about  thirteen  years  of  age  the  youth  was  intro- 
duced to  the  study  of  instrumental  music.  The  favourite 
instrument  was  the  lyre,  an  instrument  originally  of  four, 
and  afterwards  of  seven  strings.  The  strings  were 
plucked  by  the  fingers,  and  the  music  formed  an  accom- 
paniment for  singing  and  at  times  for  dancing.  Music 
was  valued  partly  for  its  value  in  refining  the  character 
and  partly  as  a  means  of  social  entertainment.  The 
e.Kpertness  of  the  pnu-ssional  musician  was  deprecated. 
Plutarch  tells  us  ih-i,  on  one  occasion  when  Alexander 
played  and  sang  with  exceptional  skill,  his  father  re- 
marked, "Are  you  not  ashamed  to  play  so  well?" 


PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

The  second  great  division  of  the  Greek  curriculum 
was  gymnastics.  The  exercises  were  continued  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  boyhood  and  youth,  and  were 
carefully  graded.  They  ranged  froiti  free  play  and  the 
simple  running  games  of  children  to  complicated  and 
difficult  exercises,  such  as  throwing  tne  discus  and  the 
spear,  boxing,  and  wrestling.  Much  use  was  made  of 
emulation  and  rivalry,  since  in  contests  of  strength  and 
skill  there  was  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the 
moral  qualities  of  fortitude  and  endurance.  "All  round" 
physical  development  was  encouraged  by  such  popular 
contests  as  the  pentathlon,  in  which  each  performer  was 
required  to  show  his  ability  in  the  five  separate  exercises 
of  leaping,  running,  throwing  the  discus,  throwing  the 
spear,  and  wrestling. 


CIVIC  r;iMTATio\ 
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There  was  one  exLTcise  ill  whi.li  music, 111(1  KVmnasilcs 
were  combined;  that  exercise  was  dancinj;.  fhe  Greek 
dance  was  a  sort  of  pantomime— a  hvely  attempt  to 
exhibit  character  and  emotion  in  typical  situations.  It 
was,  it  would  seem,  a  combinaticm  of  the  modern  dance 
and  the  modern  drama,  since,  in  the  chorus,  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  Greek  drama,  we  see  an  attempt  to 
express,  through  the  gestures  and  movements,  the 
emotional  changes  appropriate  to  the  changing  incidents 
in  the  slory. 

CIVIC  I-UUCATION- 
Till  fourteen  years  of  age  the  Athenian  youth  divided 
his  school  time  between  the  school  proper  and  the 
palaestra,  or  exercise  ground.  On  tne  approach  of  man- 
hood, steps  were  taken  to  impart  to  his  education  a 
definitely  civic  character.  The  physical  side  of  his  edu- 
cation was  continued  in  the  gymnasium,  an  institution 
which  provided  much  more  opportunity  for  out-of-door 
exercise  than  does  the  modern  institution  of  that  name. 
His  moral  as  well  as  his  intellectual  welfare  was  provided 
for,  first,  in  the  compulsory  provision  that  he  should  learn 
the  laws  of  his  city,  and  second,  in  the  many  opportuni- 
ties for  contact  with  his  elders  in  the  market-place, 
the  theatre,  and  other  places  of  public  resort. 

Thus,  at  what  is  regarded  as  the  most  critical  age, 
he  was  compelled  to  live  a  free  breezy,  outdoor  life,  full 
of  activity  and  stirring  incident,  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings directed  outward  into  acts  of  will,  and  not  turned 
back  upon  himself  or  his  own  states.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  acquiring  just  that  practical  knowledge  of 
ethical  laws  and  of  real  life  which  could  best  fit  him 
for  active  citizenship.  He  now  learned  to  ride,  to 
drive,  to  row,  to  swim,  to  attend  banquets,  to  sustain 
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a  conviTsation,  to  discuss  iho  Wfisjluiest  quistions  of 
stansniaiiship,  to  sing  an.l  cIutkl-  in  public  cliuruses 
and  to  ride  or  walk  in  public  processions. 

MILITARY    LDLCATl    N 

At  eighteen  years  of  age,  if  he  were  able  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  hiw  as  to  parentage  and  training  the 

youth  was  admitted  to  the  ranksof  the  e/.Aef6o,-,  or  citizens 
in  training.  In  the  period  during  which  the  old  Creek 
education  flourished,  the  ephebic  term  lasted  two  years 
The  first  year  was  spent  in  a  sort  of  barrack-life  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  The  second  was  spent  in 
military  duty  in  the  country  and  on  the  frontier.  There 
were  appropriate  examinations  at  t  he  en<l  of  each  of  these 
two  years,  and  the  passing  of  t  he  second  of  these  e.vamina- 
tions  qualified  the  candidate  for  full  citizenship. 

THE  NEW  EDUCAllO.N 

expansio.n:  Tiiic  sophists 

After  the  period  of  the  Persian  wars,  Athens  entered 
upon  a  period  of  marked  political  e.-cpansion.  The  pos- 
session of  colonies  and  dependencies  and  the  growth  of 
foreign  trade  gave  rise  to  new  political  and  social  prob- 
lems. Theriseof  democracy  within  thestatemademore 
necessary  than  ever  thestudy  of  questions  of  government 
and  public  policy  by  the  ordinary  citizen.  To  meet  this 
demand  there  aro.se  a  new  class  of  teacher  known  as  the 
Sophists.  The  Sophists  professed  to  be  able  to  train  men 
for  the  higher  duties  of  citizenship.  They  taught  rhet- 
oric, or  the  art  of  public  speech,  the  various  natural 
sciences  as  they  were  then  known,  and  undertook  to 
solve,  in  a  popular  and  rather  superficial  fashion,  the 
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philosophic  problems  of  the  .l.iy.  The  most  noxel  and 
in  a  sense,  the  most  dangerous  of  their  assumptions  was 
that  wisdom  and  virtue  could  be  imparted  through  a 
course  of  instruction  entirely  divorced  from  practice,  and 
a  further  occasion  of  scandal  to  the  more  conservative 
members  of  the  community  was  furnished  by  the  fact 
that  they  accepted  payment  for  their  services. 

The  Sophists  were  the  pioneers  of  a  new  order  of 
things,  one  which  was,  in  certain  respects,  worse,  and  in 
other  respects  better,  than  theoM  order.  It  is  true  that 
their  favourite  maxim,  "Man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things,"  could  not— at  least  as  they  interpreted  it--be 
reconciled  with  any  general  religious  or  state  aulhoritv 
since  the  term  "man"  meant  for  them  the  individual  man' 
separate  from  his  fellows,  and  frequently  opposed  to  them 
in  inclina-ions,  tastes,  and  ambitions,  \evertheless,  thev 
broadened  the  intellectual  horizr.n  bv  interesting  the 
youth  of  the  time  in  studies  hitherto  distasteful  or  un- 
known, and  by  their  very  scepticism  thev  prepared  the 
way  for  the  constructive  labours  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle. 
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The-  ,ruei  -  vn.,  h  the  Sophists  set  at  work  and  the 
practices  which  they  inaugurated  make  up  what  is  gener- 
ally called,  "The  New  Athenian  Kducation."  For  con- 
venience' sake  they  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  Sophists  and  their  successors  provided  for  the 
Athenian  youth  what  in  a  general  way  is  the  equivalent 
of  ourmodern  secondary  and  universilveducation.  They 
enlarged  the  curriculum  by  the  introduction  of  such  sub- 
jects as  mathematics,  astronomy,  grammar,  geograiihy, 
I'.istory,  logic,  ethics,  and  rhetoric. 
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2.  This  emphasis  upon  intellectual  pursuits  naturally 
tended  to  diminish  the  old-time  interest  in  physical  and 
military  training.  We  find  that,  after  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  the  period  of  ephebic  training  was  reduced  from  two 
to  one  year,  and  that,  after  the  Macedonian  Conquest  of 
Athens,  this  military  service,  once  regarded  as  so  impor- 
tant, was  made  entirely  voluntary. 

3.  The  Sophists  were  educated  men  who  devoted  their 
whole  time  to  teaching  and  who,  as  we  have  seen,  made 
their  living  by  this  work.  These  facts  tended  to  magnify 
the  office  of  teacher  and  the  importance  and  difficulty  of 
the  art  of  instruction.  The  problem  of  the  curriculum 
and  the  problem  of  teaching  method,  both  of  which  are  of 
permanent  concern,  and  both  of  which  demand  fresh  con- 
sideration in  every  age,  begin  with  them. 

4.  A  fundamental  defect  of  the  Sophistic  practice  was 
the  tendency  to  magnify  form  over  content,  to  neglect 
sincerity  and  truth  for  finish  and  cleverness.  This  defect 
became  more  manifest  as  time  went  on,  and,  hence,  at  the 
present  day  we  use  the  terms  sophism  and  sophistry  as 
synonyms  for  all  that  is  artificial  and  insincere  in  the 
intellectual  life. 


CHAPTER  V 

SOME  FAMOUS  GREEK  TEACHERS  AND 
WRITERS  ON  EDUCATION 

No  account  of  Ancient  Greek  Education,  however  brief 
It  might  be,  would  be  complete  without  some  mention  of 
certam  teachers  and  '^Titers  whose  practices  and  writings 
have  profoundly  influenced  later  ages.  The  scope  of  the 
present  work  will  permit  of  a  reference  to  only  five- 
Socrates,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Isocrates,  and 
to  these  only  m  regard  to  the  more  outstanding  features 
of  their  lives  and  work. 

SOCRATES  (470-399  B.C.) 

HIS    RELATION    TO   THE   SOPHISTS 

Socrates,  the  man,  is  perhaps  the  best  known  to  us  of 
all  the  ancient  Athenians.  Any  one  who  has  any  ac- 
quaintance at  all  with  the  history  of  Ancient  Greece 
knows  something  of  the  peculiar  appearance  of  Socrates 
his  peculiar  mission  in  life,  his  peculiar  method  of  teach- 
ing, and  his  tragic,  though  heroic,  death. 

Socrates  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  simply 
as  one  of  the  Sophists.  In  fact,  Aristophanes,  the 
famous  writer  of  Comedy,  who  was  one  of  those  con- 
temporaries, takes  him  as  the  typical  Sophist,  and,  in  one 
of  his  plays  (The  Clouds),  represents  him  as  seated  in  a 
basket  suspended  over  the  stage  and  giving  utterance  to 
all  sorts  of  fantastic  scientific  speculations.  This  was 
pure  misrepresentation,  however,  for  while  some  of  the 
41 
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Sophists— Hippias,  for  instance— <li(l  undertake  to 
explain  natural  phenomena,  Socrates  was  profoundly 
indifferent  to  that  subject.  To  his  mind  the  scientist 
was  engaged  in  a  fruitless  because  an  impossible  task, 
and  for  him,  as  for  a  modern  poet,  "the  proper  studv  of 
mankind  is  man."  It  was  not  nature,  but  hui^an 
nature,  which  interested  Socrates. 

In  one  respect,  however,  he  was  at  one  with  the 
Sophists.     He  refused  to  accept  any  belief  or  practice 
simply   because   it   had    the  support  of   custom.     He 
accepted  the  dictum  that  "man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things,"  but  he  gave  to  that  doctrine  a  new  meaning. 
For  the  Sophists,  as  we  have  seen,  the  term   "man" 
meant  the  individual  man,  so  that  there  was  no  higher 
test  of  truth  or  right  than  the  individual  preference  and 
the  individual  judgment.     The  "man"  who,  for  Socrates, 
was  the  measure  of  ail  things,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
general  man,  or  as  we  might  say,  "mankind,"  or  the 
"universal  human  reason."     Beginning  with  this  belief 
in  thepossibility  of  arriving  at  truth  through  an  examina- 
tion of  that  which  deep  down  in  their  hearts  men  really 
believed  and  felt  to  be  true  and  right,  Socrates  set  to 
work  upon  what  he  regarded  as  his  divinely  appointed 
mission— that  of  instructing  his  fellow-countrymen  in 
the  art  of  living.     When,  as  an  old  man,  Socrates  was 
accused  before  a  jury  of  his  countrymen  of  corrupting 
the  youth  of  Athens,  he  made  in  his  defence  the  sig- 
nificant statement  that  the  state,  as  represented  in  the 
average  citizen,  was  like  a  noble  but  sluggish  horse, 
and  that  he  (Socrates)  had  been  a  gad-fly  to  sting  it  into 
activity.    This  was,  of  course,  a  picturesque  way  of  say- 
ing that  the  ordinary  man  is  very  conservative  in  his 
views  and  practices,  and  unwilling  to  take  the  pains  to 
sift    the   wheat    from    thv    chaff   in   current   doctrine. 
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Socrates,  with  his  eternal  questionings  and  his  demand 
for  consistent  answers,  disturbed  this  sTumbero  the  mind 
andmadementhink.sometimesaImostagainst1heirS 

THE   SOCRATIC  METHOD  AND  MAXIMS 

We  have,  from  the  Z)?:u/oo,/ej  of  Plaf^  ok     j 
.ration  of  the  method  empio^d^"    Sotat:     "t'S-" 
•ng.     H.S  custom  was  to  engage  men  in  conve  sa^on 
Any  one  who  would  listen  and  answer  would  do  buS 

iterance  on  the  subAct\°^  ^ution'Vor  rLT^ 
.ghtenment.  Each  succeeding  answer  on  the  part  "i 
the  one  questioned  led   to  further  r,,,    .'  . 

mjnders  of  what  had  bee^aS  XueT  So's^t 
fully  were  the  questions  put  that,  as  a  rule,  the  boastfuf 
one  was  soon  compelled  to  admit  that  he  did  not Tn 
nearly  as  much  as  he  thought  he  did      S^  t  we  have  I 

descr^t.onofthenegativeaspectoftheSocraticmethod 
The  positive  aspect  was  found  in  an  attempt  tTbund 
up  a  correct  definition  or  a  correct  theory  upo'n  the  ba  S 
of  the  shght  amount  of  truth  which  had  been  s  f ted  ou 
from  the  great  mass  of  error  in  which  it  lay  embedded 

was  called)  played  an  important  part 

we  have  Ta id"''rhe  "'  ''t  ■"'^""^  "'  ^"^'^  --■  - 
we  nave  said,   the  moral   interest.     Socrates  srnr^»H 

scientific  studies,  because  he  could  not  see   hat  theyld 

any  bearing  upon  man's  life  as  a  citizen.     Moreover  he 

believed    that   only   by   the   searching  of  one'slnner 

consciousness    could    truth    be    revealed      Thi,     n 

consciousness  was  for  him  all-suffil  e  f  fI  him    a" 

for  Browning's  Paracelsus,  '  ^* 
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Truth  is  within  ourselves,  it  takes  no  risi. 
From  outward  thiugs.  ^ 
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Hence  we  have  thi  Socratic  maxim,  "Know  thyself,"  set 
forth  as  an  all-sufficient  summary  of  the  aim  of  education. 
Another  Socratic  maxim ,  and  one  which  seems  at  first 
glance  absolutely  untrue,  is  to  the  effect  that  "Knowledge 
IS  Virtue."  It  was  inconceivable  to  Socrates  that  a  man 
should  know  the  right  and  still  do  the  wrong.  Although 
he  did  not  overlook  entirely  the  force  of  habit,  he  did  not 
realize  that,  through  evil  habit  long  established,  know- 
ledge of  the  right  and  intention  to  do  the  right  might  both 
be  made  of  no  avail.  A  frequent  explanation  of  this 
rather  peculiar  attitude  is  that  he  himself  knew  little  of 
that  conflict  between  Knowledge  and  Will  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Desire  on  the  other,  which  so  often  rends  the 
bosor^  of  the  average  man.  Whatever  the  correct  ex- 
plana:-  «  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Socrates  interpreted 
human  nature  and  human  conduct  almost  wholly  in 
terms  of  intellect. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SOCRATES 

Because  of  his  amiable  and  exalted  character,  and  be- 
cause of  his  remarkable  ability  as  a  disputant  and  a 
teacher,  Socrates  exerted  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the 
life  of  his  time.  Wherever  he  went,  we  are  told,  he  drew 
about  liim  crowds  of  youths,  some  of  them  of  the  noblest 
families  of  Athens,  listening  to  his  remarks  and  enjoying 
keenly  the  discomfiture  of  his  many  opponents  in  argu- 
ment. This  interest  in  a  philosopher  whose  strange  doc- 
trine matched  well  Iiis  uncouth  appearance  gave  serious 
offeree  to  many  of  the  more  conservative  citizens,  who 
feared  that  the  old  interest  in  physical  excellence  and 
civic  welfare  would  give  way  before  this  new  interest  in 
philosophical  disputation.  He  was  brought  before  a  jury 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  charged  with  being  a  "corrupter  of 
youth,"  and.partlybecauseofhisunwillingnesstodo  any- 
thing to  placate  his  enemies,  he  was  condemned  to  death 
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;-^  t.a.  .e  was  n^e  Jj^^ t  J^orT^roM  o^r^ 'J 
wh.ch  of  course,  the  old  education  was  bound  up      The 
old  system  of  training  the  youth,  with  its  care  for  Jh./ 
veJ,pntentofthebody,withitsmanya;i^,Va  ,;;    :^^^^^^ 

higherLrh:::i"th  txf  Tui'rr"°H  ir;*''^ 
nati;n:;"Hkt';:a;^^n;^-:^t'^^-°-- 

a  heritage  of  mestimable  value  upon  later  ages 
XENOPHON  (445-354  B.C.) 

h  s  J^TI;  '^    '"  ''"°^"  '"  ""^  ""d'^^n  school-boy  bv 

h.s  Anabasts,  the  story  of  the  part  taken  by  a  band  o^ 
Greek  mercenaries  in  an  effort  to  seat  Cyrus  the  son  o 
Artaxerxes,  upon  the  throne  of  Persia      Hi«     7         r 
the  student  of  the  history  of  edtrc:;t;n  H     '^Ti^ 

aeta,,  the  educational  system  of  the  Ancient  Persians 

cX  This  b"l'°"  '^ ''"  ''""^'''^-  -  ^"^w :; 

fa  thfu,  account     f""  °"'"'  *''""«'"  *°  ^e  a  true  and 

a^^n^::;::::;:"^:-::^'™- that  had 
iSt=bi;---£^^^^ 

<lemocracy  towards  his  master,  Socrates,  and  nLtwith- 
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standmg  the  further  fact  that  he  had  been  exiled  from 
Athens  for  taking  part  in  the  Persian  Expedition. 
Xenophon  could  not  forget  entirely  the  ties  of  blood 
He  wished  his  countrymen  to  share  his  admiration  of 
the  Spartan  education,  but  he  recognized  that  the  proud 
Athenians  would  pay  no  attention  to  a  work  which 
exto  ed  the  virtues  of  their  hereditary  enemies  the 
Spartans.  Hence  the  necessity  of  placing  the  scene  of 
the  story  m  a  distant  country.  The  book  itself  stamps 
Xenophon  as  a  conservative  of  even  a  more  thorough- 
going type  than  were  the  people  who  put  Socrates  to 
death  The  one  point  in  his  master's  teaching  which  he 
assimilated,  and  which  he  makes  the  text  of'his  book 
IS  that  the  moral  aim  in  education  is  the  supreme  one. 

PLATO  (427-347  B.C.) 

Plato,  like  Xenophon,  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  but 
unlike  Xenophon  he  was  a  philosopher-indeed,  one  of 
he  first  philosophers  of  all  time.  While  it  is  impossible 
h^T;  '"  \^'"  P-^g-Ph=.  any  adequate  summary  of 
his  philosophy  or  even  of  his  educational  theory,  yet  in 
the  present  instance,  some  such  attempt  must  be  made 
Plato  IS  said  to  have  abandoned,  as  a  young  man  the 
pu^u.t  of  poetry  for  philosophy,  because  of  the  influ  nee 
of  Socrates.    After  the  death  of  his  master  he  left  Athen! 

orsomeyears,andissaidtohavetravelledextensivelyin 
Italy,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor.  On  his  return  to  Athens 
he  began  teaching,  and  founded  eventually  the  scho" 

known  astheAcademy.becauseoftheplacewhereitmet 
It  was  the  first  institution  of  a  sort  which  became  q^te 
common  in  succeeding  centuries.  Upon  his  death  he 
bequeathed  his  property  to  the  school  and  thus  provided 
tor  Its  continuance.  ^  "vmcu 


THK  n.ATONir  IDEALISM  4, 

THli    PLATONIC    IDEALISM 

Plato  is  known  as  an  idealist,  but  the  term   as  used 
fe"'s':ctlt:d  b  Tr^  "  ""^'^  si.p,v  o^e  Ih^e 
mora   fdeaTs      hJ  T'!'  """"^'^  ""Attainable, 

moral  ideals.     He  was  an  idealist  in  the  sense  that  he 
beheved  and  taught  that  the  true  reality  was  not  to  be 
ound  m  things  wh,Vh  might  be  seen  and  touched  and 
handled,  or  m  any  truths  which  might  be  based  upon 
the  observation  of  these  things.     Reality  was  for  him  a 
something  quite  apart  from   the  material   world      h 
was  to  be  found  in  the  realm  of  •'ideas."     Even  the  erm 
■dea     did  not  mean  for  Plato  what  it  means  for  "s 
narnely.  a  mental  image  which  fo^ms  a  more  or  less 
fa.thful  representation  of  one  or  more  of  the  objec  s 
ab„u    us.     The  idea  was  the  true  reality,  and  p-,rticu  a 
objects-tables,  beds,  horses,  men.  women-were  bu 
am   pictures,  reflections  as  it  were,  of  i.leas  whicTformed 
or  them  the  eternal  type.     Thus  there  were  for  p7a  o 
two  worlds:   first,  the  w-oHd  of  ideas  to  be  apprehended 
by  the  reason   and  only  after  the  most  sevefe  tra  ning 
and  second,  the  world  of  material  things  which  is  made 
possible  (but  just  how,  Plato  does  not'expla  n)  b^the 
deas,  or  types   "laid   up  above.-     One  of  the  most 
familiarillustrationsof  thisdistinction  between  the  world 
of  Ideas  and  the  worid  of  objects  is  found  in  Pra^o's 

R^fr  1"'  '''''"""  ''  «'-"  '"  Book  VII  of    he 
RepubHc.     Plato,  in  this  Allegory,  asks  his  reader  to  con! 

t  red°  ""/'l'"'  '"""'  '"  ^  '^^^  -'th  thei  faces 
turned  towards  the  inner  wall.  They  cannot  turn  around 
and  see  what  is  behind  them,  neither  can  they  beho  d  the 
l.ght  of  day  as  it  streams  in  through  the  mouth  of  he 
cave^  On  a  raised  platform  behind  them  a  fire  is  kindled 
and  figures  pa.^3  and  re-pass  between  the  (ire  and  the  back 
of  the  cave.     These  figures  bear  objects  of  various  sorts 
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and  the  shadovs  of  these  objects  are  thrown  on  the  wall 
towards  which  the  prisoners'  eyes  are  turned.  Since 
these  prisoners  see  nothing  else,  since  they  never  have 
seen  anything  else,  they  regard  these  shadows  as  reality 
and  deride  any  who  seek  to  enlighten  them. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Allegory  is  simple  enough. 
Ihe  prisoners  are  mankind,  the  shadows  on  the  wall  of 
the  cave  are  the  appearance  of  things  to  our  senses.  The 
fire  IS,  presumably,  the  light  of  human  intelligence.  The 
images  of  the  objects  which  are  carried  before  the  fire 
while  less  unreal  than  the  shadows,  are  yet  not  the  true 
objects,  though  they  may  be  mistaken  for  them.  The 
daylight  world  outside  represents,  in  the  Allegory  the 
realm  of  pure  intelligence  in  which  ideas,  which  are  the 
true  realities,  are  apprehended  directly.  The  ordinary 
man  lives  in  the  cave  satisfied  with  the  fleeting  things  of 
sense;  the  philosopher  is  the  one  who  is  enabled  to  turn 
his  back  upon  the  shadows,  and  to  accustom  himself 
gradually  to  the  world  of  realities  as  it  is  revealed  by  the 
sunlight  of  the  Divine  intelligence. 

Here  we  have  suggested  the  purpose  of  education.  It 
is  to  unbind  the  prisoners  who  mistake  the  shadows  of 
sense  for  true  knowledge,  to  turn  them  around  and,  after 
accustoming  them  to  the  objects  in  the  cave  and  to  the 
fire  whose  light  is  in  a  sei  =e  a  reflection  of  the  light  of  the 
sun,  to  lead  them  forth  and  show  them  the  light  of  day 
outside.  All  this  is,  however,  a  slow  and  painful  process 
and  many  will  turn  back  because  of  the  pain  that  is 
involved. 

ARISTOTLE  (385-322  B.C.) 
Aristotle,  though  not  an  Athenian  by  birth,  came  to 
Athens  at  an  early  age,  and  was,  for  many  years,  a  pupil 
of  Plato.     After  a  number  of  years  spent  in  foreign  resi- 
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dence  and  travel,  he  returned  to  Athens  as  a  teacher  of 
philosophy,  and  remained  there  until  his  death      His 
name  IS  associated  with  the  gymnasium  of  the  Lyceum 
as  ,s  Plato  s  with  the  Academy.     The  fact  that  both  these 
erms  remam  w.th  us  as  names  of  typical  educational 

ZT  I  u  ^  """"^  testimony  of  the  permanent 
greatness  of  these  two  teachers. 

Aristotle  is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  popular  mind 
as  the  tutor  and  fnend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
nowhere  in  literature  do  we  find  a  truer  estimate  of  the 

value  of  the  genuine  teacher  than  in  the  description  which 
Plutarch  gives  us  of  Alexander's  attitude  towards  hisdis- 
tmgmshed  master:  "He  (Alexander)  loved  and  cherished 
Aristotle  no  less,  as  he  was  wont  to  say  himself,  than  if  he 
had  been  his  father,  giving  this  reason  for  it.  that  as  he 
had  received  life  from  the  one.  so  the  other  had  taught 
him  to  live  well."  * 

HIS   CONCEPTION   OF   EDUCATION 

In  Aristotle's  opinion  education  is  closely  related  to 
the  sciences  of  Ethics  and  Politics.  Ethics  concerns  itself 
with  a  description  of  the  good  life.  Politics,  or  govern- 
ment, seeks  to  make  this  good  life  possible  to  all.  and  edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  means  which  Politics  employs  to  this 
end  The  modern  idea  of  education,  which  makes  it  one 
of  the  chief  functions  of  the  state,  comes  very  close 
indeed  to  Aristotle's  conception. 

The  aim  of  education  in  Aristotle's  view  is,  as  has 
been  said  "virtue."  And  virtue  depends  upon  three 
things:  first,  upon  natural  disposition,  or,  as  we  might 
say,  heredity;  second,  upon  right  habits  of  thought  and 
action;  and  third,  upon  insight.  In  his  emphasis  upon 
the  importance  of  habit,  Aristotle  is  very  modern  indeed 
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and  he  is  modern  also  in  his  clear  perc  option  that  "habit" 
must  be  at  the  outset  larRely  external.  It  must  be  en- 
forced upon  the  pupil  by  the  teacher,  since  only  at  a  com- 
paratively late  period  does  the  pupil  do  the  right  because 
it  is  the  right,  and  accept  it  as  the  law  of  his  life  because 
of  its  intrinsic  reasonableness. 

In  other  respects,  however,  Aristotle's  conception  of 
education  differs  greatly  from  the  modern  view.  A 
"liberal"  education  is,  according  to  him,  not  an  educa- 
tion which  makes  men  free  and,  therefore,  masters  of 
themselves  and  of  their  destiny,  but  chiefly  an  education 
which  is  suitable  for  a  free  man  as  distinguished  from  the 
slave,  or  from  the  mere  artisan,  who  is  in  a  sense  a  slave 
to  the  routine  of  his  trade.  This  presupposes  a  division 
of  society  into  fixed  classes,  certain  of  which  are  perman- 
ently superior  to  others.  This  is,  of  course,  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  democratic  and  the  Christian  view  of 
society. 

THE   CULTUR.^L    I\    EDUCATION 

In  his  general  position  Aristotle  may  be  regarded  as 
a  champion  of  the  broadly  cultural  in  education,  as 
against  the  claims  of  narrow  utility  and  specialization. 
His  own  statement  of  his  views  in  this  connection  is  of 
sufficient  interest  to  warrant  quotation: 

It  is  clear  that  only  such  knowledge  as  does  not 
make  the  learner  mechanical  should  enter  into  educa- 
tion. By  mec'.anical  subjects  we  must  understand  all 
arts  and  studies  that  make  the  body,  soul,  or  intellect 
of  freemen  unservicea  .-  for  the  use  and  exercise  of 
goodness.  That  is  why  we  call  such  pursuits  as  pro- 
duce an  inferior  condition  of  body,  mechanical,  and  all 
wage-earning  occupations.  They  allow  the  mind  no 
leisure,  and  they  drag  it  down  to  a  lower  level.  There 
are  even  some  liberal  arts,  the  acquisition  of  which,  up 
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to  a  ciTtain  poim.  is  not  unwortliv    ,f  fr 

wMich,  if  studied  with  ..«  ,  """•  '"" 

.oodn::i.^u!;J'^      ^:';,;;i^  ^-!f.  or  to  produce 
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writers.  This  study,  in  his  view,  quickened  the  percep- 
tion, sharpened  the  judgment,  and  enlarged  the  powers  of 
expression,  so  that  the  student  was  furnished  with  the 
most  complete  equipment  for  active  life. 

Isocrates  was  the  first  to  give  clear  expression  to  what 
has  been  called  the  theory  of  the  "disciplinary  value  of 
language  study."  As  such  he  is  the  precursor  of  many  of 
the  schoolmasters  of  the  Renaissance,  Sturm,  for 
instance,  and  of  certain  famous  English  schoolmasters  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 


CHAPTER  VI 
ROMAN  EDUCAI  lON 

ITS   TWO   PERIODS 

the  period  of  ^IJiT^I.^TeT  ''"'"'■■  ''''■ 
five  hundred  years  or  m      ^''"""^'  Education,  lasting 

es.ab,ishn,entrG:erju  ::'r;:tVore'""r  ""^ '"' 

period  of  Graeco-Roman  F  I  ' ''"''  ^^™»d.  the 

'dea-s  greatly  iS  tSaS  r'"^ *'''^''  ^^^^^ 
P-"ices.  ,t  is  impossible  to  X  a  dTd  "'^  I"' 
tween  the  two  periods      Th<.  •  T  *^ ^  division  be- 

^as  felt  at  Rome"s  earlv  n  ,'h  r^'  °'  ^■■^<=''  '^"""^- 
century  before  C  rtt  torn  ! '"^^'""'"^  °'  ^"^^  '^ird 
the  various  channel,  of  .  '""e  onward,  through 

and  literature  this  influen""'  ""'"'"'■  ''''^'""-  ««• 
civilization  wWch  was  as  mi'Tr"''  ""'"  '^  P^^'^^-d  a 
In  156  B.C..  GreecTbecar  P  ""^  "'  "  "^^  «"'"-"• 
political  absorption  served  onl     ^T"  T"'"^^'  ">"'  '^^ 

Greelcinfluencrwh?ch  wlsalreadv:  ''""  ^''^  ''''  "^ 
e^•er,  if  it  were  necessar7t„  fi       K       i""^  ''"""S-   How- 

<he  two  educationafSds  •'^the  da^e  '  "^^^  ''"^•^'■" 
perhaps,  do  as  well  a^any  other  '""'  '"'"  ^""'d' 

EDUCATION-  DURIN^G  THE  NATIONAL  PERIOD 

concern.     What  lit":  Lrtrr^tr,;:"''^  '  '^""^ 

was  provided  at  ho.e  or  by  pHv^-r^cH:,:;:,  TwtcT 
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there  seem  to  have  been  a  considerable  number.  Much 
of  the  hom^  education  was  of  value  for  civic  purposes. 
The  boy  would  learn  from  his  father's  morning  discourses 
with  his  clients  or  from  the  conversations  of  his  elders  at 
their  meals,  something  of  the  traditions  of  his  family  and 
of  the  Hves  of  distinguished  men.  As  in  ancient  Athens, 
the  public  duties  of  the  ancient  Roman  were  many  and 
varied  and,  hence  the  son,  who,  according  to  custom,  was 
much  in  his  father's  company,  could  not  fail  to  learn 
incidentally  and  eiTectively  a  great  deal  which  would 
later  be  of  value  to  him  as  a  citizen.  It  is  said  that  the 
sons  of  senators  were  even  allowed  to  go  with  their 
fathers  to  the  Senate  House  and  there  listen  to  discus- 
sions of  public  policy. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  the  youth  assumed  the  toga 
virilis,  the  distinctive  dress  of  manhood.  This  change 
was  made  the  occasion  of  various  ceremonies,  both  do- 
mestic and  public.  Henceforward,  through  military 
exercises  and  participation  in  public  ceremonies,  he  re- 
ceived almost  constant  training  in  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 


PLACE   OF    RELIGION    IN    ROMAN    EDUCATION 

The  religion  of  the  Romans  differed  from  that  of  the 
Greeks,  not  in  the  fact  that  the  former  possessed  fewer 
deities  than  the  latter,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  were  less 
given  to  investing  their  deities  with  personal  forms  and 
attributes.  The  Roman  deitie3  were,  in  the  main,  ab- 
stractions. Jupiter  and  Juno  represented,  respectively, 
manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  abstract;  Ceres,  the 
creative  power  so  manifest  in  nature;  in  fact,  every 
natural  process  and  every  human  relationship  seemed  to 
have  its  embodiment  and  sanction  in  some  deity  or 
other.     The  gods  were  everywhere,  and  constantly  de- 
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The  young  heir  worshipped  whatever  his  erev 
enTt^r?'""  '''"'  P"'"'^'^  °"*  -  worthy  of  re  er 
ence;  hehad  seen  the  hea.  thand  its  gods  daily  honoured 
w.th  vofve  perfume;  he  had  watch,  i  his  mother  pa,e 
w,th  anxiety  praying  before  the  image  of  For  unet 
the  house;  then  he  had  been  hfted  on   his  nursed 

oulders  to  kiss  the  statue  himself  and  to  put  up  hi 
ch.Id,sh  pet.t.ons;  and  so  he  was  imbued  wth  the 

so  end°    ''f  r'  '°"^  '^'°^^  ''^  marvelled  It     he 
splendour  of  the  worship  of  the  Imperial  City. 

Roman  child'b ''  ""  ''''  '"^^  ""^'""^  ^^""t-"  of  the 
Koman  child  began  >n  its  infancy  and  formed  a  part  of 

the  atmosphere  in  which  his  daily  life  was  carried  on 

EDUCATION   AND   THE    HOME 

the  Romt\''"  "'■'n  ^  ^'"'  "^'^^  °f  '^'  '^"gious  life  of 
the  Roman  home.  But  there  were  other  phases  of  the 
home  hfe  which  had  an  important  education,   s^  J 

t ne  lather.  This  authority,  the  palria  potestas  was 
absolute,  extending  even  to  matters  of  Ide  anTcieath 
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The  education  of  his  sons  was  the  father's  special  care, 
and  it  would  seem  that  in  the  best  days  of  the  Roman 
state  this  duty  was  carefully  performed.  The  position 
of  the  wife  at  Rome,  unlike  that  of  the  Athenian  wife, 
was  one  of  high  honour.  She  was  in  an  especial  sense 
the  custodian  of  the  family  w^clfare.  The  high  moral 
character  of  the  ancient  Roman  matron  and  her  skill  in 
the  management  of  household  aflfairs  are  matters  of 
proverbial  knowledge,  and  historians  unite  in  regarding 
the  decay  of  family  life  and  of  domestic  morality  as  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  daughter  was  largely  under  the  mother's  care,  and 
was  provided  with  instruction  in  spinning,  weaving, 
cooking,  and  the  various  other  household  arts.  This 
was  regarded  as  necessary,  not  as  a  preparation  for  a  life 
of  domestic  service,  but  as  a  preparation  for  the  proper 
management  of  her  househ  d  when  she  herself  should 
become  a  wife  and  mother. 


THREE  STAGES  IN  ROMAN  EDUCATION 

A  view  of  the  whole  course  of  Roman  history  reveals 
a  recognition  of  the  three  stages  into  which  modern  edu- 
cation is  ordinarily  divided.  During  the  period  of 
National  education,  the  schools  were  mainly  of  the  ele- 
mentary type;  but,  with  the  introduction  of  Greek  cul- 
ture, the  development  of  a  Latin  literature,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  Roman  empire,  there  appeared  teachers 
and  schools  which  corresponded  in  a  general  way  to  our 
schools  of  secondary  and  higher  grade.  The  influx  of 
the  Greek  learning  had  upon  Roman  social  life  some- 
thing of  the  same  effect  as  that  which  was  produced  in 
Athens  by  the  advent  of  the  "new"  learning  of  the 
Sophists.  The  study  of  the  "book,"  and  formal  exercise 
in  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  debate,  supplanted  in  a  great 
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accepted  preparat.on  for  Jn^od       '°™"'>'  I^^"  ^he 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

of  Roman  educaS  ^ JLTet  of  t^Ir  ^^  """"^ 
such  arts  as  reading,  writing,  rnd^a' on  p'""  " 
early  t  mes,  however   fh«,„     ""^  M'culation.     Even  in 

".ntaryschoor  SneSf The'eTs  irr  '""''  °^  ^'^■ 
known  story  of  VirJnlalstfr,  t  ['"f  *°  '"  '^^  '''^^^ 
Livy.  These  /J™'  o  ten  held  ^r^  ''"'°"^"' 
originallyintendedfortLw      >  !"  '''^'''  ""^  *'°°ths 

pupil  waLr^a  S;°atS:TLT  ^"^ 

.he  duties  of  guardfan  ::nTJZ  Zl  Tt'^lT^' 
of  supervisor  of  studies  °  ^^^'"^ 

the  shops  on  the  wav  R.^t  v.  -"""^  """''  ''^^^'^'^^t  ^t 
at  noon  so  that  f^!  ^    i    u    ^^°°'  "^^^  "^^'^  f"""  the  day 

much  .-SrtVtt  et^hiXrvLri'nt:"^r^'^ "°' 

mentary  school  to-day.  The  schooTll  °  "^'^  ""- 
months  in  length,  thefe  bln.ltnXZn.T'/''''^ 
mer,  and  two  shorter  „^^      t   l     ^  vacation  at  midsum- 

waytoourcrrtrsrE^^  esr^'T^-^^^^ 

LteXLokro,  ;  Sf  'hT  '°r"'"'"^  *"""« 
wuh  Which  arith^nll^arSicri:-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ere  coated  with  wax  so  that  characters  might  be 
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traced  on  them  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  known 
as  a  stilus.  The  other  end  of  the  stilus  was  broadened, 
for  the  purpose  of  erasing  the  writing  when  necessary. 

THE    KLKMENTARY   CURRICULUM 

The  subjects  <if  instruction  in  the  elementary  school 
were  severely  practical  in  character.  The  pupil  was 
taught  to  read  by  a  method  which  has  persisted  almost  to 
the  present  time.  He  learned  first  the  names  of  letters  in 
their  regular  order  and  was  taught  to  write  them.  Then 
the  letters  were  combined  into  syllables  b^,  be,  bi,  etc., 
ca,  ce,  ci,  etc.,  and  the  pupil  spelled  and  pronounced  these 
until  he  had  them  by  heart.  It  appears  that  every  pos- 
sible syllabic  combination  was  attempted  before  words 
were  introduced.  Writing  was  from  copies  set  by  the 
master,  and  these  copies  usually  took  the  form  of  moral 
sentiments  such  as  were  common  in  the  copy  books  of  a 
generation  ago  in  our  own  country. 

Arithmetic  occupied  an  important  place,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  vast  commercial  interests  of  which  Rome  was 
the  centre,  and  partly  also  because  of  the  cumbersome 
character  of  the  Roman  notation,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  mastery  of  the  subject . 
This  notation,  which  is  still  used  to  a  certain  extent  by 
modern  peoples,  has  two  chief  defects:  first,  the  numbers 
from  one  to  nine  are,  with  two  exceptions,  not  repre- 
sented by  single  characters;  and,  second,  there  is  no  zero 
sign.  The  mastery  of  the  art  of  computation  involved 
the  use  of  the  abacus,  a  device  of  which  the  modern 
numeral  frame  is  an  illustration.  The  Roman  abacus 
was  used  to  facilitate  the  manipulation  of  all  o'  the  four 
simple  rules— addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
di\  ision.  Extensive  use  was  also  made  of  the  fingers  in 
computation,  so   that  by   tlie  use  of  both   hands  any 
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number  up  to  ten  thousand  co„M  K 

P-sage  in  Quintilian'slk  on  rr^"''  ^^°- - 
W'-a/'-n  we  infer  that  this  latter  ^'l' /'^^"i^S  of  (he 
"^ed  by  pubhc  speakers  in  It  '"""^  ^^^  frequently 

while  the  co„,.Ld  o  i"r:™"^''^f '"^°™-t'on' 
pretended  to  any  degree  of  ed.^atioT    °'  '"^  °"^  -'"> 

-'-e  required  memorizattn  of  thfr'  "'  ^"''"^-  '"'' 

/«*/«,  an  ancient  su,.n,ary  of  polfr:-^   '''  ^"'^'- 
"'.s  last  had,  apparentiv  .1?^     ^'"''■'B'"s  and  duties. 

I'-V  the  ti,ne  of  Hce"  td    'Tbr'  '""  '''  -''^'^ 
'•^'""  <-nsla.ion  of  Home 's  0^":;"  '"^P"''"'^''  ^y  a 

T„.   KU.MENTARV   SCHOOLMASTER 

'•-lementary  schoolmasters  were  f,»w  •      ,. 
aniong  the  Romans.     They  wlTn?  *"  '''^''*  ^^P"te 

^'aves  or  freedmen,  their  melror;' r-"'^'>' ^''''- 
•-■nd    their  methods  of  discinll?    '''''''"^^^^^""de, 

-"died  aloud,  and  class  eSj"""  ^''  ""P''^ 
"'odern  schools,  was  unknown  "p  "t  "  '=  ^°""d  '" 
■nd.vidually  to  ,he  master  the  /^"^  ^"^'^  «^ited 
P-t  of  the  furniture  of  ve'ry  sehoV"'  '''  ^'^^^  --- 
'I'e  references  in  the  Romln  s  .  °°'"'  '^"^  ""^^  of 

'heir  day  contain  u,  nS^h le  e'T  '"  ^''^  ^^''°°'«  «f 
"'-of  the  current  scho,,,ditnh-ne;T  °'  ^''^  ''^^h- 
"f  'he  schoolmasters  thenSe   -e  "   ^"^  'he  low  character 
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or  litteratiis,  and  the  chief  aim  was  a  ready  and  a  correct 
command  of  language.  The  Greek  language  was  studied 
alongside  of  the  mother  tongue  and,  in  fact,  Quintilian 
recommends  that  Greek  be  studied  first,  on  the  ground 
that,  since  it  was  a  foreign  language,  its  mastery  required 
more  formal  attention  in  the  school  than  did  Latin. 

The  practical  aim  was  supreme  throughout.  The 
average  Roman  citizen  was,  as  has  been  shown,  required 
to  lead  a  life  wh  ich  was  largely  public  in  its  character,  and 
the  ability  to  speak  well  was  a  matter  almost  of  necessity. 
Then  it  would  appear  that  the  Roman  audiences  were 
extremely  critical,  and  demanded  of  all  speakers  to  whom 
they  conceded  an  audience  a  scrupulous  care  as  to 
gesture,  voice,  pronunciation,  and  choice  of  words. 

The  poets  and  other  authors  were  studied,  however, 
not  only  as  guides  to  correct  expression,  but  also  because 
of  the  ideas  which  their  writings  contained,  and  especially 
because  of  the  moral  ideals  which  these  writings  set  forth. 
Then,  too,  certain  other  subjects  were  valued  because  of 
the  contribution  which  they  made  to  the  training  of  the 
.-successful  public  speaker.  Music  helped  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  lyric  poets  and  also  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
speaking  voice.  The  study  of  geometry  was  supposed  to 
sharpen  the  intellect  and  help  in  the  detection  of  fallacies 
in  argument. 

Attention  was  also  given  to  composition  both  in  its 
oral  and  in  its  written  forms.  According  to  Quintilian, 
the  pupil  bep;an  with  simple  exercises,  such  as  the  telling 
of  one  of  the  fables  of  i4isop,  first  in  a  simple  and  after- 
wards in  more  elaborate  form.  Then  compositions  were 
set  upon  definite  themes,  and  the  pupil  was  occasionally 
asked  to  write  imaginary  speeches  such  as  might  properly 
have  been  delivered  bv  such  and  such  a  famous  character 
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on  such  and  such  an  orcasinn      Ti,„ 
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THE  HIGHER  SCHOOLS 
STUDY   OF    R.IUTORIC   AND   rillLOSOPny 
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Training  of  the  Orator,  hy  Qiiintilian,  a  Roman  lawyer, 
teacher,  and  writer  on  education.  Although  a  native  of 
Spain,  Quintilian  was  educated  at  Rome  and  spent  the 
major  portion  of  his  active  life  there.  After  a  period  of 
successful  practice  in  the  courts,  he  adopted  the  calling  of 
the  rhetorician,  and  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  greatest 
teacher  of  his  day.  There  is  a  sentence  in  one  of  the  his- 
torians which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  was  one  of 
the  first  of  his  class  to  receive  a  salary  from  the  public 
treasury.  This  public  support  of  education,  which  began 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (A.D.  71-79),  eventually  spread, 
until,  in  the  centuries  which  followed,  not  only  the  schools 
of  rhetoric  but  the  grammar  (or  secondary)  schools 
received  public  aid  in  one  form  or  another. 

Quintilian  is  deserving  of  all  respect  because  of  his 
broad  and  sane  views  on  educational  matters.  The  train- 
ing of  the  orator,  or  accomplished  man  of  affairs,  de- 
manded, in  his  judgment,  not  only  the  perfecting  of  the 
literary  style,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  general  intelli- 
gence and  the  development  of  a  sound  moral  character. 
Hence  it  was  necessary  to  give  close  attention  to  the 
earlier  stages,  since  these  formed  the  foundation  of  all 
later  success.  He  had  nothing  but  scorn  for  those 
teachers  who,  by  means  of  short  cuts  and  special  devices, 
sought  to  accomplish  in  a  few  months  that  which  properly 
needed  years  of  instruction  and  practice.  Moreover,  he 
was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  potency  of  the  teacher's 
example  as  an  indispensable  support  to  whatever  of 
moral  instruction  the  school  might  provide. 

Both  in  his  bread'.n  of  view,  and  in  the  studies  and 
exercise  which  he  commends,  Quintilian  closely  resembles 
the  Greek  writer  Isocrates.  He  is  of  special  interest  to 
the  modern  teacher:  first,  beciuse  of  his  sensible  com- 
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ments  «"  a  wide  variety  of  practical  topics;  and  secon.l, 
because  he  has  helped  to  perpetuate  the  theory  that  the 
language  stud.es  are  pre-eminently  the  studies  for  the 
development  of  personal  character,  as  well  as  for  the 
cultuafon  of  those  mental  powers  and  executive  abilities 
wh.ch  quahfy  for  leadership  in  any  civilized  society 


niAPTKR  VII 
KARLY  iHRISTIAX  KDICATION 

DlXLINl;  Ol'  TIIK  I'A(.AN  SCHOOLS  AM)  ROMAN  UMPIRE 

For  centuries  after  the  death  of  Augustus  the  schools 
of  the  gramma  list  and  of  the  rhetorician  remained  the 
common  means  of  puhhc  education  in  the  Roman  Km- 
pire.  Xot  onI\  in  Italy,  but  in  Caul  and  in  Spain,  every 
large  town  had  its  rhciorical  school.  But  the  practice  of 
these  schools  was  far  remote  from  the  ideals  of  Cicero  and 
Quintilian.  As  political  authority  became  more  and 
more  centralized  and  all  really  representative  institu- 
tions disappeared,  there  ceased  to  be  any  call  for  an 
education  which  was  to  fit  one  for  political  life.  The 
curriculum  of  the  schools  of  rhetoric  finally  resolved  itself 
into  a  formal  study  of  the  Latin  Classics  and  the  acquir- 
ing of  facility  and  ingenuity  in  making  formal  orations  on 
certain  conventional  topics.  This  education  had,  at  any 
rate,  never  reached  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  it 
was  quite  incapable  of  doing  anything  towards  civilizing 
and  assimilating  the  thousands  of  barbarians  that 
pressed  into  the  Empire  from  time  to  time.  Thus  the 
importance  and  the  usefulness  of  the  pagan  schools 
declined,  and  they  were  finally  closed  by  an  edict  of 
Justinian  in  529. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  how  the 
Roman  Empire,  never  having  developed  representative 
local  institutions  to  assist  in  carrying  the  burden  of 
government,  fell  at  last  by  its  own  weight.  Decay  of 
moral  and  patriotic  .spirit  from  within  and  constant 
migrations  of  barbarians  from  without,  caused  the  slow 
54 
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KAKI.Y   (IIKISriAN    SCHOOLS 

The  schools  of  the  catechumens,  that  is,  "those  under 
instruction,"  were  the  outcome  of  the  practice  of  requi- 
ring those  who  were  about  to  be  received  Into  church 
membership  to  undergo  a  period  of  probation  and  of 
rehglous  instruction.  This  instruction  might  be  given 
by  any  one  skilled  in  the  faith,  and  was,  at  first,  not  the 
function  of  a  special  class.  Before  300  A.l).,  however, 
the  system  had  assumed  definite  form;  recognized  text- 
books were  used,  and  the  course  of  study  extended  over 
three  years.  By  that  time  also,  there  had  arisen  among 
the  Christian  sects  in  various  lands  schools  which  did  not 
confine  their  curriculum  to  religious  knowledge,  but 
which,  in  addition,  gave  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of 
science  and  rhetoric,  and  in  most  of  the  philosophy  then 
current  in  the  pagan  schools.  These  were  known  as 
catechetical  schools,  and  were,  in  some  cases,  a  develop- 
ment of  the  catechumenal  schools.  Here  many  of  the 
clergy  received  their  training,  and  so  were  prepared  to 
assume  leadership  In  a  church  that  had  now  come  to 
play  a  large  part  in  human  affairs,  and  that  had  to 
contend  with  enemies  who  were  armed  with  all  the 
learning  of  the  time.  As  the  custom  of  requiring  all  the 
clergy  to  have  some  special  training  In  higher  schools  be- 
came general,  these  catechetical  schools  became  attached 
to  every  bishopric  in  Western  Europe  and,  with  the 
growth  of  the  church  in  wealth  and  power,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cathedral  system,  these  schools  became 
known  as  bishops',  or  cathedral,  schools. 

As  the  church  came  more  and  more  to  assert  its 
supremacy  over  the  pagan  world,  the  feeling  grew 
stronger  that  the  content  and  spirit  of  pagan  literature 
and  philosophy  were  hostile  to  Christian  belief  and 
morals.     There  had  grown  up,  in  the  meantime,  too,  a 
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obedience,  and  devoted  wholly  to  furthering,  in  their 
chosen  way,  the  claims  of  religion  and  the  church.  In 
restless  feudal  times,  when  might  was  right,  and  when 
new  political  institutions  were  vigorously  striving  to 
assert  themselves,  the  cloisters  were  harbours  of  refuge 
for  those  who  would  follow  the  things  of  the  spirit,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  sought  to  avoid  tiie  dangers, 
distresses,  or  responsibilities  of  life  in  that  rude  time. 
By  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which ,  after  the  sixth  century, 
commonly  determined  the  course  of  life  in  the  monas- 
teries, stress  was  laid,  not  only  on  constant  religious 
devotion,  but  on  regular  manual  labour  and  on  reading 
and  study.  The  monks  were  required  to  spend  two 
hours  of  their  day  in  reading — reading  which  was  com- 
monly confined  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the 
church  fathers.  Hence,  those  that  wished  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  were  taught  at  least  reading, 
writing,  singing,  and  probably  enough  arithmetic  to 
calculate  the  date  of  the  church  festivals.  Such  was 
the  content  of  study  in  what  might  be  calk;!  vhe  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  monasteries.  Occasionally, 
students  were  admitted  who  did  not  intend  to  enter 
monastic  life.  But  the  number  of  these  externs,  as 
they  were  called,  was  generally  very  small. 


THE    SEVEN    LIBERAL    ARTS 

In  many  monasteries,  as  in  the  cathedral  schools, 
much  more  advanced  courses  were  given,  comprised  in 
the  so-called  Seven  Liberal  Arts:  namely,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  dialectic  or  logic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astrono- 
my, and  music.  The  first  three  of  these  were  com- 
monly known  as  the  Irivium,  the  last  four,  as  the  quad- 
rivium.  To  have  a  proper  idea  of  this  curriculum  we 
must  remember  that  the  content  of  these  subjects  was 
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CHAI'TKR  \in 
CHARLEMAGNE  AND  ALFRED  THE  GREAT 

The  darkest  period  of  European  history  was  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  century.  Here  and  there,  as  we  have 
seen,  monasteries  encouraged  study,  and  some  main- 
tained large  and  flourishing  schools.  In  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  the  monastic  schools  of  Ireland  were  the 
intellectual  centres  of  Europe.  But  with  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy  learning  had  sunk  to  a  low  ebb.  Outside  of 
the  church  there  was  no  provision  for  it  at  all.  Not  until 
the  revival  of  commerce  that  followed  the  crusades  in  the 
eleventh  century  do  we  hear  of  any  demand  for  a  know- 
ledge of  reading  and  writing,  except  from  those  who  in- 
tended to  enter  the  church. 

The  ninth  century  w  itnessed  two  notable  attempts  on 
the  part  of  secular  rulers  to  better  the  social  conditions 
of  their  people  by  raising  the  level  of  intelligence.  In 
both  cases  their  first  care  was  to  improve  the  only 
agencies  of  education  then  in  existence,  the  schools  of 
the  church. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  CHARLI;MAGNE 
Charlemagne,  chosen  king  of  the  Franks  in  771,  had 
extended  his  power  over  most  of  Western  Europe.  Eager 
to  establish  law  and  order  on  a  firm  basis  throughout  his 
kingdom,  he  culled  to  his  assistance  his  constant  ally,  tl«- 
church.  Something  had  first  to  be  done,  however,  to  in- 
crease the  zeal  and  learning  of  the  i  lergy  (hemsjlves. 
Charlemagne  made  his  court  the  centre  of  .  irning  in 
Europe.  He  attracted  to  it  great  scholars,  Peter  of  Pi.sa, 
Paulus  Diaconus,  and,  greatest  of  all,  the  Englishman, 
Alcuin,  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  York.  Hr  de- 
creed that  schools  should  iie  established  m  con.itction 
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hand  in  forming  letters:  but  he  made  little  progress  in 
this  task,  too  long  deferred,  and  begun  too  late  in  life." 
On  Christmas  day,  800,  Charlemagne  was  crowned  by 
the  Pope  in  Rome  as  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  it 
seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  glories  of  the  Ancient  Empire 
might  revive.  But  his  successors  were  unable  to  hold  in 
subjection  the  various  races  that  made  up  his  polyglot 
Empire.  The  repeated  i»cursions  of  the  Northmen 
added  to  the  dififirulty,  and  within  a  century  th^  possi- 
bility of  a  united  empire  had  disapfjeared.  In  its  place 
came  the  feudal  system  and  the  rise  of  the  modern 
nations  of  Europie. 

ALFRKD  THE  OHKAT 
Just  a  hundred  years  after  Charlemagne,  Alfred  the 
Gre;it  attempted  similar  reforms  in  England.  Having 
defeated  and  made  peace  with  the  invading  Danes,  he  set 
himself  to  promote  law,  order,  and  intelligence  among  his 
people.  The  monasteries  were  reformed;  scholars  were 
brought  to  Wessex  from  all  parts  of  England  and  from 
the  Continent;  schools  were  opened,  and  text-books  pro- 
vided. He,  too,  had  his  Palace  School  for  the  education 
of  his  own  children  and  those  of  the  nobles.  He  urged 
the  need  of  educating  laymen  as  well  as  clergy.  All  free- 
born  youths  who  could  afford  it  should,  he  said,  learn  in 
their  youth  to  read  English  writing.  Unlike  Charie- 
magne,  King  Alfred  was  a  scholar,  and  himself  trans- 
lated into  English  the  best  known  books  of  his  time  in 
philosophy,  history,  and  religion.  In  his  reign  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  was  begun  in  the  monasteries.  Though 
his  successors  spent  their  energies,  not  in  establishing 
schools,  but  in  reconquering  Northern  England  from  the 
Danes,  the  tradition  of  Alfred's  zeal  for  learning  was  not 
forgotten.  Never  again  did  the  state  of  learning  sink  .so 
low  as  it  had  been  before  his  reforms. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
RISE  OK  MEDIEVAL  CULTURE 

THE    EDUCATION    OF    CHIVALRY 

The  clevelopmcnt  of  feudalism  as  a  social  and  politiral 
system  resulted  in  a  hierarchy  of  classes,  each  with  well- 
ascertained  rights  and  duties.  The  highest  class  in  this 
social  system  had  develoo''d,  by  the  tweKth  century, 
under  the  name  of  chivalry,  a  standard  of  social  life 
and  conduct  that  required  a  practical  training  not  pos- 
sible in  church,  or  monastic,  scliools.  For  the  first  tinie 
since  Roman  days  a  class  had  arisen  that  <ltman(led  an 
education  not  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  moral  or  intel- 
lectual. The  ideal  of  the  perfect  knight  demanded  a 
thorough  physical  training  and  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  arts  of  war  and  the  chase,  as  well  as  instruction  in 
the  social  arts  and  graces  that  were  then  considered  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  gentleman. 

The  education  of  the  knight  began  early.  Until 
seven  years  of  age  he  remainc<l  under  his  mother's  care. 
From  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  year  he  served  as  a 
page  in  the  hall  of  a  well-known  baron,  or,  perhaps,  of  a 
lordly  churchman.  .Some  of  the  more  fortunate  might 
serve  their  ajiprcnticeship  to  knightho(Kl  at  a  ro\.il 
court.  Here,  by  personal  attendance  on  knight  and 
lady,  they  learned  the  duties  of  reverence  and  obedience 
and  were  taught  accomplishments  befitting  their  social 
rank — ■  i  sing,  to  play  the  harp,  to  know  the  rhymes  cf 
the  minstrels  and  the  rules  of  courtesy. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  page  became  a  squire. 
His  opportunilies  for  taking  p.irt  in  the  life  of  court  or 
hall  were  widened.  He  cared  for  his  master's  horse  and 
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and  to  ifwas ThTV"  *"""  ""^  "^^^  "^^  ^-tinued, 
might  be  con Lre^l      '    ,    '"  °^  '"'^"f>'-°''-  knighthood 

A  corresponding  education  was  given  -,!,«  f^     •  i 
of  gentle  famihes.     To  a  knowledge'of  the  social  "rt 
I'gious,  and  domestic  duties  nf  ti,  •  i  '  '^^' 

such  accornp,ishn.::us  :       eed  ewTrk'tr"  '"''^ 
and,  probably,  a  foreign  Ian™     Th;  ch  f^'   "'"f 

;£.^j:::f:Zdi-^£-;---^ 
£c,t^7:h:^^^^^^^^ 

.;e  era  of  the  trou^'lS r'l^d  Ill^g:^  i:'- ^f,^ 
of  romanfc  and  heroic  legends;  the  PakLns  of  ChaWe 
S  u'r',:r  ''"'^^'^  "^  •^'"^  ^^'''-•^  ^-"'^  '^aSe 
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INFLUENCE   OF   ARABIC   CULTURE 

No  lo.it'.r  threatened  by  barbarian  attacks,  the 
men  of  the  eleventh  century  were  free  to  turn  their 
energies  to  other  fields  than  war,  particularly  to  travel, 
commerce,  politics,  and  learning.  European  scholars 
went  to  Spain  and  Sicily,  then  the  homes  of  Arab  cul- 
ture, the  most  advanced  learning  of  the  time.  Arab 
scholars  had  preserved  ■  e  science,  the  mathematics, 
and  the  philosophy  of  .\iicient  Greece,  and  added  to  it 
all  the  learning  of  th^'  -  ast.  They  excelled  particularly 
in  mathematics,  in  science,  and  in  medicine.  They 
introduced  in  Europe  the  Arabic  notation  which  they 
had  borrowed  from  India.  They  liad  developed  the 
science  of  algebra  and  had  made  many  discoveries  in 
chemistry.  Through  them  Europe  was  once  more 
made  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Ancient 
Greece,  and  particularly  with  the  works  of  Aristotle 

GUILD,    BURGHER,   AND   CHANTRY   SCHOOLS 

With  peace,  too,  came  a  revival  of  commerce  and  the 
growth  of  towns  and  cities  with  a  social  and  political  life 
of  their  own.  Commerce  was,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
trolled by  voluntary  associations  known  as  "guilds"; 
merchant  guilds  and  craft  guilds  exercised  something 
of  the  function  of  our  Manufacturers'  Associations  and 
Trade  Unions.  The  demand  for  some  education  for 
those  who  composed  these  new  social  classes  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  guild  and  burgher  schools  in  many 
towns  and  cities.  Though  these  were  controlled  ami 
supported  by  the  guilds  or  the  town  councils,  y«  the; 
were  est.ablished  only  with  consent  of  the  church,  an<* 
the  teachers  were  always  clergy.  They  taught  reading, 
writing,  and   reckcjning,  and   used  the  vernacular  lau 
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CHAPTI-.R  X 

THE  RISE  OK  THE  UNIVERSITIES 

AnoiT  the  time  when  Norman  kings  were  ruling  in 
England,  many  influences  combined  to  increase  the  atten- 
dance at  certain  of  the  cathedral  and  monastic  schools, 
and  to  cause  their  organization  on  a  new  basis.  An  era 
of  comparative  peace  in  Europe,  safer  and  more  con- 
venient means  of  travel,  contact  with  Arab  civilization 
and  its  wealth  of  learning  in  Spain,  contact  with  Eastern 
civilization  through  the  Crusades,  the  intellectual 
vigour  that  resulted  from  the  discussions  of  scholastic 
philosophy  in  the  schools,  the  increase  of  wealth,  the 
rise  of  towns  and  cities,  the  incorporation  of  guilds,  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  church,  were  all  important 
factors  in  the  development  of  universities. 

THE    STLDIIM    r.F.NER.\LE 

The  presence  of  famous  teachers,  such  as  Abelard  at 
the  Cathedral  .School  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  or  of 
Irnerius  at  the  Monastic  School  at  Bologna,  attracte<l 
thousands  of  students  who  came  from  every  country  in 
Europe.  Such  a  school  became  known  as  a  sitidium 
generate  (that  is,  a  school  not  restricted  to  local  pur- 
poses), a  term  which  bv  about  12,S0  came  to  be  applied 
only  to  certain  schools  wiih  large  attendance  and  recog- 
nized standing.  In  ihim  were  teachers  not  only  of  the 
Seven  Liberal  Arts,  but  of  the  special  sciences  of  law, 
theology,  and  medicine.  The  immense  numbers  of 
students  (media'val  accounts,  doubtless  exaggerated, 
gave  Paris  30,000  students  and  Bologna  10,000)  made 
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necessary  s,.me  s.,rt  <.f  internal  organi.ati,.,,.  At  Crs, 
he  studenis  Krou,.«l  then.selves  into  nations.  These 
ollow.ng  .!,e  example  of  ,he  nutn.rous  guiUls  already 

defini't?7'  "''  ""T"'^  "^^  '■"'"  -»^-i->ti".-  with 

defimte  charters  gn.  ted  by  King.  E„,peror,  ,.r  Pope; 
thus   arose   the    unn.rsitas,   which    meant   originally   a 

corporatton."  Hence,  at  a  studium  generale  there 
m.ght  be  more  than  one  universitas.  I„  Ln,e  ,L'  .h^ 
orgamzat,on    was   songht,    not    by    students,    but    by 

eachers      Thus    the    earliest    university    corporations 

generale.  The  importance  of  the  universitas  i„  the 
government  of  the  school  came  in  time  to  be  so  well 
rc_a,gn.zed  that  the  name  wa?  eventually  appi.ed  to  the 
whole  or^an.zat.on.  Two  of  the  earliest  of  these  the 
I  mversu,  of  Paris  and  the  Lniversity  of  Bologna, 
will  serve  as  types  of  all.  ^ 

TYPES   OF    l.MVERSITY   ORG.VMZATIO.V 

To  the  Monastic  School  of  Bologna  came  thousands 
o  men  already  well  educated  and  not  without  means 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  Irnerius,  a  lecturer  on  Roman 
Law.  Here  the  gu.ld  of  students  ma.le  their  own  rules 
and  elected  annually  a  rector  a,id  a  council  to  carry  out 

thetr  decrees  Teachers  depended  for  payment  enUrey 
on  the  fees  of  the  students  and  were  amenable  to  student 
r.'gulat,ons.  In  Paris,  however,  where  the  chief  studies 
of  the  majority  of  students  were  either  the  .Seven  Liberal 
Arts  or  theology,  the  students  were  more  numerous  and 
much  younger  and  less  capable  of  self-government 
Mf teen  seems  to  have  been  a  common  age  for  pupils  to 
begin  their  arts  course.  The  governing  b.xly  here  was 
a'Tordingly  a  universitas,  not  of  students,  but  of 
teachers.     The    University    of    Paris    was    g  anted    a 
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charter  hy  King  Louis  \II  of  France  in  1180.  The 
Pope  later  granted  it  special  privileges.  Bologna  was 
chartered  as  a  university  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in 
1158.     By  1400  there  were  forty  universities  in  Europe. 

PRIVILEGES   OF   THE    UNIVERSITIES 

Encouraged  for  various  reasons  by  Popes,  Emperors, 
and  Kings,  the  universities  soon  came  to  wield  a  very 
powerful  influence  independent  of  both  church  and  state. 
They  represented  the  highest  learning  of  the  time,  both 
civil  and  religious.  They  were,  as  a  rule,  free  from  ta.xa- 
tion  and  military  service;  they  were  subject,  like  the 
clergy,  only  to  their  own  courts;  they  had  the  right  to 
grant  degrees  which  carried  with  them  a  recognition  by 
the  church  of  the  right  to  teach  in  other  centres  of 
learning. 

The  most  formidable  weapon  of  the  members  of  a 
University  for  enforcing  their  rights  was  the  cessalio, 
or  privilege  of  ruspending  lectures  until  their  grievances 
were  redressed;  if  the  cessatio  did  not  bring  redress,  it 
might  be,  and  frequently  was,  followed  by  a  wholesale 
migration  of  students  and  teachers  to  some  other  tow'n. 
Thus  Oxford  University  is  said  to  have  become  promi- 
nent as  the  result  of  a  migration  from  Paris,  and  Cam- 
bridge, similarly,  as  the  result  of  a  migration  from 
Oxford.  Migration  was  an  easier  matter  then  than 
now,  for  the  university  of  that  day  owne<l  no  build- 
ings, library,  or  apparatus.  Lectures  were  given  in 
rented  rooms,  and  the  average  student  was  even  less 
cumbered  with  worldly  goods  than  he  is  to-day.  Thus 
poverty  enabled  the  earliest  of  democratic  institu- 
tion in  Europe  to  maintain,  for  centuries,  its  rights 
and  privileges  unimpaired. 


CHAPTER   XI 
THE   RENAISSANCE   IN   ITALY 

wh.ch  began  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 

nature  it  was  a  reaction  against  the  most  dominant  char- 
o    thT  nd     -H^^'r '  ''"  '""'  '"-ght-the  repress^n 
lectual    matters,    and    the    "other-worldliness"    of    its 
religious  Ideals      The  lowering  of  moral  stan.lards  th 
charaetenzed  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  ha 

world   toT'    h""',  ''"'  """  "'"'^  "f  ^"'^  ^^•^-'-n 
world  to  regard  with  suspicion  all  worldly  activities 

wordly  success,  and  worldly  joys.     The  downfal    o     ,^' 

pot.cal  institutions  and   the  occupation  of  Europe  by 

T  u  onic  invaders  had   made  necessary  a  social   and 

h  d  I itt  ''''^''"T"  '■"  "■'''"'  "^'^  '"d--W-l.  as  such, 
had  little  value.     He  existed  only  as  a  member  of  some 

recognized  associaton-the  church,  the  guild    the  trad 

the  T^T  "'  ^u"*"  °"'^"'  ''"-■  "'■'^'^  corporation, 
the  monastery,  or  the  university.  Like  the  soldier  in 
an  army,  his  safety  and  welfare  depended  on  union  and 
l.sciphne.  Only  by  submission  to  authority  could  he 
find  a  measure  of  freedom. 

TIIK    RKVIVAl,   OI-   LliARMNG 

By  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  the  new  political 

and    ocial  institutions  had  become  more  firmlv  estab- 

l.shcd.     The  commercial  enterprise  of  the  great  Italian 

cities,  such  as  Venice.  Florence,  and  Milan,  and  their 
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long  struggle  for  ti\  ic  indvpi'iKitiicc,  Iiad  given  rise  to  a 
spirit  of  energy  and  self-reliance  which  sought  wider 
channels  of  thought  and  new  ideals  of  life.  Such  ideals 
they  lound  had  already  been  realized  in  the  life  and 
thought  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  so  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  early  Renaissance  was  a 
re\ival  of  interest  in  the  art  and  literature  of  the  (".reek 
and  Roman  worlds.  In  Italy  the  tradition  of  Roman 
glory  had  never  been  quite  forgotten.  Now  men  turned 
energetically  to  a  search  for  the  manuscripts  of  its 
classical  literature,  and  to  an  imitation  of  the  char;ic- 
teristic  forms  of  classical  art.  The  influence  of  the  new 
movement  is  seen  in  the  zeal  with  wliich  Petrarch,  the 
great  Italian  poet,  (1304-1,S7,i),  attacked  conceptions  of 
scholastic  philosophy  still  dominant  in  the  schools,  and 
found  a  nobler  subject  of  stu<ly  in  the  world  of  life  and 
feeling  around  him.  "Aristotle  was,  after  all,"  he  said, 
"only  a  man."  Petrarch  began  that  diligent  search  for 
manuscripts  which,  by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, had  restored  practically  all  that  wx>  now  have  of  the 
Latin  literature  and  much  of  what  we  have  of  the  Greek. 
Commercial  intercourse  between  the  Italian  cities  and 
the  East,  and  the  advance  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Asia 
Minor  brought  to  Italy,  from  time  to  time,  Greek  schol- 
ars and  Greek  manuscripts.  The  first  great  impetus  to 
Greek  learning  in  Italy  came  from  the  lectures  which 
Manuel  Ghrysoloras,  one  of  the  most  famous  scholars  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  was  persua<led  to  deliver  at  Florence 
from  1397  to  1400.  (Ither  scholars  followed.  Greek 
grammars  were  compiled,  and  professorships  in  Greek 
were  foimded  in  Italian  uni\ersitics.  The  collection  of 
manuscripts  and  the  encouragement  of  the  new  scholar- 
ships were  aided  by  the  wealth  of  merchant  princes  and 
the  patronage  of  lordly  rulers,  surh   as  the  Medici  of 
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numbered  fifty  or  sixty,  inany  of  wlioni  were  the  sons  of 
other  noble  families.  Others  were  poor  students  whose 
abilities  showed  promise  of  fitness  for  leadership.  Indi- 
vidual care  was  given  to  each  student  with  the  purpose  of 
discovermg  his  capabilities  and  directing  his  course. 
Always  the  teacher  kept  in  view  the  place  in  life  and  so- 
ciety the  student  was  to  fill,  and  sought  to  prepare  him 
for  his  future  work.  His  ideal  was  the  ancient  ideal  of 
the  man  harmoniously  developed,  morally,  intellect- 
ually, and  physically.  Games  and  athletic  ^.^ercises 
were  encouraged.  The  teacher  joined  his  students  at 
their  play  and  gave  close  attention  to  theit  physical  con- 
dition. For  moral  and  intellectual  training,  an  all-suffi- 
cient subject  was  found  in  literature,  namely,  the  clas- 
sics of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  writings  of  the  Church 
Fathers.  These  were  studied  for  their  content  as  well  as 
for  their  literary  form.  History,  geography,  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  law,  medicine,  were  learned  from 
classical  authors.  At  the  courts  of  other  f  ralian  princes, 
similar  "court  schools"  for  higher  education  were  founded. 
Thus,  though  not  without  vigorous  opposition,  the 
study  of  classical  literature  replaced,  in  secondary  educa- 
tion and,  eventually,  in  the  universities  of  Italy,  the 
formal  training  in  rhetoric  and  dialectic  which  had 
become  the  most  important  studies  of  the  Seven  Liberal 
Arts. 

As  the  aims  of  Vittorino  differed  from  those  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  so  his  methods  differed.  Moral 
ends  were  always  before  him;  a  sincere  regard  for  his 
students  won  their  respect  and  afTection.  Pleasant  sur- 
roundings, which  the  teacher  was  careful  to  preserve, 
helped  to  make  learning  pleasant,  and  corporal  punish- 
ment was  practically  unknown.  Vittorino  himself  w;is 
always  held  in  the  highest  regard  by  the  Marquis  and  hi^ 
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his  opinions.  "^  -"'""■"  ^aNe  weight  to 

EMPHASIS    S„,KT,NO   FROM    CO;....x   TO   FO«M 

But  the  humanistic  movement  in  Italv   ■,«  ,>  =ff    .  ^ 
education,  did  not  long  hold  to  tl  o  I     h  '  f  .'"'"''^ 

\'ittorino  had  established  fn^i^  ''^"^'"''^  '^^^^ 
training  were  for!o  fen         .    ■  '^"^  '''^"'^^'  "^"^^  of 

form  rather  than  to  the  content  cT  ''''  """^  '°  ^''^ 
the  model  of  correct  Latin  n'n  .^"^"'°  ^^^^  ^^'S^^ded  as 
-'"   for  literary  form'^     „Ti t^^a^b  '''  ''''■ 

-^^:r^:i:mS^r-\;-:tF^~ 

«re  compiled.  .11  o^  ft.~„,k  o(  ,1,      """'"'■"" 

^Jiiea,  and  Latm  grammar  was  hv  far  ti,^  ~        ■ 
k«,k,  m  g„mm.,  „;„  „ri„„  ,/,  ,,°°       7  J 
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THK  RENAISSANCE  IX  NOKTIIKRN'  EUROPE 

It  was  almost  a  century  after  tlie  bes;innings  of  tlie 
Renaissance  movement  in  Italy  before  its  effects  were 
felt  in  Northern  Europe.  When  it  did  appear  its  pre- 
vailing characteristics  were,  in  many  respects,  different 
from  those  which  we  have  noticed  in  Italy,  and  its  effects 
were  more  widespread.  It  resembled  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance in  the  stress  laid  on  the  study  of  classical  literature, 
but  the  main  aim  and  purpose  of  its  great  scholars  was 
not  so  much  individual  self-development  as  social  and 
moral  reform.  By  1450  the  art  of  printing  had  been  in- 
vented, and  scores  of  books  and  thousands  of  pamphlets 
began  to  pour  from  the  presses  of  Europe.  This  alone 
made  possible  the  wide  dissemination  and  popular  effect 
of  the  teaching  of  the  northern  humanists. 


THE  WORK  OF  ER.ASMUS 

The  first  advocate  of  humanistic  training  in  Northern 
Europe  was  Johann  W'essel  (1420-1489),  who  had  felt 
the  influence  of  humanistic  learning  in  his  studies  rt 
Paris,  Florence,  and  Rome,  and  who  introduced  hum^  .i- 
istic  studies  into  the  schools  of  tit.  Brethren  of  the  Com.- 
mon  Life,  which  then,  to  the  number  of  over  forty,  were 
scattered  over  the  Netherlands  and  Northern  Germany. 
Two  of  his  more  famous  students  were  Rudolf  Agricola 
and  Johann  Reuchlin.  But  the  most  influential  of  all 
was  Desiderius  Erasmus,  (1467-1536).  Born  at  Rotter- 
dam, Erasmus  had,  in  early  youth,  studied  at  the  school 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  at  Deve  ter,  in 
Holland.  Later,  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  afterwards  at  0.\ford,  where  he  was  the  friend  of 
Colet  and  More.  Three  years  of  travel  and  study  in  the 
most  famous  centres  of  learning  in  Italy  were  followed  by 


ERASMUS  jy 

another  visit  to  England,  wlicro,  for  four  vear,  h. 
professor  of  Divinity  at  (-an,|„i,  ge"  Here  he  .'l^ 
a  course  of  lectures  on  (Ireek      H  it  1   ter  ven  ^''"^ 

atBase.,i..S.it.er.and.enga^;!ir;;;^;::;:::^^'-' 
As  \'.ttorino  da  Fcltre  was  the  fo.emost  exponent  of 
he  Xew  LearnniK  in  the  earlier  Renaissance  of  I,   K.  ., 
I-rasmus  was  i.s  foren.ost  exponent  in  the  I  aer  R  n' 
sance  of  the  North.     But  V-U.orin<,'s  influence    J  T"" 
-ted  through  his  labours  as  a  schoolmas,  r   anV he  1  e  t' 
no  wruten  record  of  his  work.     Erasmus,  on       e  „,   e 
hand,   was   no   schoolmaster,   but   a   mot   !  ,"""'" 
-iter,  editor,  and  compile'  and  the":  u™  e7  h.": 
writmgs  m  his  own  day  was  very  ereit      H  , 

I-atingrammarandcom^osi.iJn^erSce  t^rrer  :r:." 
montexts.nsecondaryschools.     Hew.ote,  a|  o  tTe'.tisTs" 
on  The  Education  of  Children  and  on  TheRi.htTT, 
0   Study.     His  theories  of  education  we  e  f  o     If  t/ 
tormo.  and  of  their  common  master,  Quint  lian   TL.  h 
expressed  contempt  for  the  extreme  Cirern-' 
which  the  study  of  the  humr^hirhad      rer'To'th" 
stud    of  Greek  and  Latin  classics  he  added  t;^e  stLy  o 
he  C  hu.ch  Fathers.      He  laid  stress  on  the  content  o 

n;.hodsofdisciphr:;:a:d':^Lr;:t;^r:^;::: 

of  hterary  traming  to  girls  as  well  as  to  boys.     All  th 
was  evidently  impossible  without  teachers  of  the  rieh 

nis  zeal  for  the  cause  of  secondary  education. 
It  was  impossible,  however    thaf    th^    u 
.ducation  could  ever'make  itTa  t.  d"  ec  7^"!': 
".asses  of  the  people.     It  demanded,  at  the  outset!  a 
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knowledge  of  Latin  that  took  years  to  acquire.  Con- 
sequently, it  could,  at  i'  ;  best,  do  no  more  than  educate 
leaders  who  might  indirectly  spread  amongst  the  people 
the  be.iefits  of  the  New  Learning.  Education  for  the 
masses  must  be  in  the  vernacular,  and  the  possibility 
of  that  was  yet  to  come. 


CHAPTER   XII 

INFU-KNCKOF  THE   REFORMATION 
OX    ICDUCATION 

Tin.;  Renaissance  in  Northern  Europe  was  characterized 
as  we  have  se.  ,,  by  the  importance  attached  to  the  idea 
of  social  rege  .erafon  by  means  of  education.     Thus  i.s 
a.ms  were  less  indivi.h,alistic.  le.s  self-centred  tha     t   e 
a.ms  of  most  advocates  of  the  New  Learning  in  Italy  h.d 
c.n.     Where  the  Italian  humanists  sought'to  revi'et 
.fe  and  sp.nt  of  antK.uity  through  its  literature  and  art 
and    sometimes,  succeeded  in  reviving  also  its  pagl 
sentiments  and  easy  reMgious  conceptions,  the  .  -  Tern 
humanists  sought,  through  careful  study  of  the  ..d  and 
New  Testaments  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  o^  the  w'it 
ngs  of  the  (  hurch  Fathers  in  Latin ,  to  purifv  religion  and 
o  reform  abu.ses  in  church  and  state.     They  saw  the 

S  r  Th    "^^''r'"^''  ""'  ^P-"-'  -vival,  and  men  I  ke 
-Sir  Thomas  More.  Dean  Colet,  and  Erasmus,  set  them 
Ives  earnestly  to  the  task.     They  believed  that  thro  gh 
the  church  and  school  the  light  of  the  New  Learning 

mtme     ''         '"'  '''  ''''"^'  "'  ''''  ^^^  ^^  --^dled 
I;FF1;cTS  OI-  Ri;roRM.ATIOX  o\-   kducxtiox 
But  the  cause  of  the  Renaissance  in  Northern  Europe 
was  destined  eany  to  be  affected  by  an  allied  movement 

M"art'"V",;'"  ^r"'^"""  "^°"  ^"^  -f'-atioTed 

y  Mar  m  Luther  (1483-1546).     It  was  followed  by  re- 

n  al  withm  the  church,  a  revival  .vhose  efTects  on  educa- 

"on  were  most  evident  in  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  orde'. 

8" 
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and  (it  the  UrciilaTs  of  ihc  ('liri>il,in  SiIhkiI.-.     Tlio 


•<liat 


u  I'DiKcrn  n 


f  th 


c  ti!>tiiriaii  < 


if  nl 


iK'atiim  1-^  not  m) 


nuicli  with  till'  ciiisos  tlinl  li<l  to  the  scparatiim  frcmi  llic 
Riinian  ("atliolic  ("luirch  of  j;i"*''it  niatiscs  of  people  in 
Nortliern  luirope  aswitli  the  elTeet  its  results  were  des- 
tined to  ha\'e  on  tlie  theor\'  and  practice  of  education. 
Tliesc  may  best  t)e  shown  liy  an  examination  of  tlie  edn- 
calional  theories  of  Martin  l.iither  and  his  associates,  of 
the  attempts  of  their  followers  to  reali/e  them.  an<l  of 
the  political  results  oi  the  Reformation  as  they  alfected 
education.  After  a  brief  examination  of  the  educational 
precepts  of  I. uthcr  and  the  educational  work  of  Melanc- 
thon,  the  developments  of  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice ii.  Germany,  in  (".reat  Britain,  and  in  France,  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  will  be  con- 
siilered.  These  <levelo|)ments  were  by  no  means  all  due 
to  the  spirit  of  the  religious  Reformation  as  distinct 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissaiuc.  Indeed  the  two 
can  not  at  times  be  readily  distini;uishe<l  from  eacli 
other  as  causes  of  the  movements  describetl. 

LUTHER'S  EDUCATIOX.M,  THEORIES 


The  most  important  principle  of  Luther's  te:  ching. 
in  so  far  as  it  al'fectetl  the  history  of  education,  is  tlie 
emphasis  he  placed  on  the  importance  of  the  individual 
judgment  in  matters  of  faith,  and  on  the  earnest  stud\-  of 
the  scriptures.  F.mphasizini;  thus  the  responsibilities  of 
the  individual,  he  was  bound  to  iirt;e  also  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  indi\idual  as  high  a  degree  of  edi. cation  as 
possible.  Thus  wo  find  in  I.uther  an  earnest  advocate  of 
education,  universal  as  far  as  possible,  compulsory,  if 
necessary,  and  organized  and  enforced  by  the  state.  In 
a  "Letter  to  tlie  C".crman  \oblcs"  he  says: 


L!  TIII.RS  I-DK  ATKiNAI.  TIIKORIKS  ., 

n,„l,l  i,  ,„  !,.■  i,„„n,lH.,u  upon  ,l,„>e  in  amhoritv 

M.  for  „  .s  iHTo.Kl  doul.t  their  duty  to  insure  the 
..rn..„eu..o  of  ,h.  ahove-nanicd  offices  and  posi  ion! 

!'l';'t  >s,   prearhers.  jurists,  e,c.)   so  tl,       pLchers 

junsts,  curates,  scrii.es,  physicians,  schoolmasters,  and 
I"-  l;kc.,  may  not  fail  fron>  amon,.  us;  for  we  can  no 
-u  out,   em.      If.hey(,hatis,thoscinauthoriv 
.         he  r.Klu  to  con,mand  ,■    ir  sul,jects-the  ahlc- 

.        d  amon,  them-in  time  of  war  to  handle  musket 

..n    P.U,  to  mount  the  walls,  or  to  do  whatever  else  the 
ex.Kency  may  recpure,  with  how  much  the  more  reason 
o  Kh    they  to  compel  the  people  to  keep  theV  child  e 
a     <  hool ;  masmuch  as,  here  upon  earth,  th     most  ter- 
r..hy.con.ests,  wherein  there  is  never  a  t.,ce.  is  ev^ 

Luther  translated  th.  Bible  into  modern  High  Ger- 
man. Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  use  of  the  press  made 
■t  l-s,ble  fo.  these  translations  to  be  easily  mtltipled 

"iso  a  catech.sm  for  the  young.     The  use  of  these  he 
rKcd  on  all  parents,  for  he  saw  in  family  life  the  most  far 

sKks  ms.sfng  on  earl,-  home  education,  he  would  hav  e 

-  before    a   trade  or  household  occupation.     In  such 
_^H,oo,s^^^^course,trainingw.ouldbei„,henativetongS 

Though  Luther's  chief  interest  in  education  was  in  the 

PPOrtun.t.es  ,t  afforded  for  religious  training,  yet  he 

-     r-s,ghted  enough  to  see  its  necessity  even  fo   secu! 

'-  .  If.urs  alone,  and   thus   ,o  urge  popular  education  on 
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very  broad  grounds.  l"or  llie  time,  however,  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  press,  little  could  be  done  apart  from  the 
education  of  the  home,  which  included,  besides  religious 
training,  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  German. 
The  first  necessity  for  public  elementary  schools  was  a 
supply  of  teachers;  religious  and  political  leaders,  too, 
must  be  educated,  and  these  were  educated  in  the  sec- 
ondary and  higher  schools.  The  actual  work  of  the  Ger- 
man reformers  was  thus  largely  confined  to  secondary 
education. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
IN  GERMANY 

Both  in  Germany  and  in  Kngland  tlie  revolt  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  accompanied  by  wholesale  confisca- 
tions of  monastic  li'nds.  By  some  of  the  Protestant 
princes  the  revenues  arising  from  these  confiscations 
were  used  to  found  "Fiirstenschule"  (Princes'  Schools) 
similar  in  purpose  to  the  court  schools  of  the  Renaissance 
in  Italy.  Their  chief  purpose  was  the  training  of  prom- 
ising boys,  particularly  those  of  noble  family,  for 
leadership  in  religious  and  political  affairs,  then  always 
closely  associated.  The  number  of  these  early  state 
schools  was  small,  and  they  were  intended  merely  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  cathedral  and  burgher 
schools  already  in  existence.  They  were  monasteries 
turned  into  boarding  schools,  and  the  influence  of  monas- 
tic surroundings  and  traditions  vas  evident  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  students.  Several  of  these  schools  are  yet  in 
existence,  though  most  of  them  were  merged  into  the 
later  "Gymnasien,"  the  typical  German  secondary 
schools  of  modern  times.  These  Gymnasien  were  de- 
veloped from  the  higher  cathedral  and  burg  schools. 
which  adopted  a  humanistic  curriculum,  a  development 
largely  shaped  by  the  ideas  of  Melancthon  and  Sturm. 


MELANTTIIOX 
MELAXCTIIOX 
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r  ^toric,  and  histoo-,  while  co^Ji^"^    ™^ 
mathcmatus.  astrononn-.  medicine,  and   law      H     • 
fluence  on  higher  e<h,cat,on  in  Germany  b"n  wi  n  h": 
appomtmont,  in  (518,  t<.  the  Chair  of  Creek  ;,"  tZ  l' 
vorsuy  of  Wittenber,.     Here  he  came  into  co  tic   .  i  n 

«'"fl>  of  theologj-.    H,s  own  influence  on  the  future  of 
f;  rman  education,  which  was  exercised  in  var,  „,"  w  ,s 

r-raecepior       His  fame  as  a  university  teacher  attricterl 

lemand  at  a  time  when  the  new  Protestant  (  "rmanv 
found  .t  necessar>-  to  fashion  schools  for  itself.  ' 

Tin;    FIRST   STATH    SClIOOI.    SVSTl.M 

Kiector  of  Saxony  appoi;;t«;';:;mI:^:ji:^^-;::; 

'oi  s\stem.     bchoo  s  were  to  Im  fn,,,„i..  i   • 
-:.andvilh,e      ,nthe,owe^,a:stS2,::- 
'■>.   u^re    taught   front    a   prin.er   which    he   prepared. 
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Students  also  memorized  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  short  selections  from  the  Latin  authors.  In  the  next 
class  the  studies  were  grammar  and  the  easier  Latin  texts. 
The  highest  class  read  \'ergil  and  Cicero,  and  were 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
Latin.  Kach  of  these  classes  extended  probably  over 
several  years,  and  in  each  class  considerable  attention 
was  devoted  to  music  and  religious  instruction.  The 
main  aim  of  these  school.^  was  to  prepare  students  for  the 
university.  During  the  forty-two  years  that  he  re- 
mained at  Wittenberg,  Melancthon's  advice  was  con- 
stantly sought  by  Protestant  rulers  throughout  Germany, 
and  the  highest  positions  in  the  many  schools  and  uni- 
versities he  founded  or  reorganized  were  filled  by  stu- 
dents whom  he  had  trained.  The  courses  which  he 
organized  in  these  schools  were  as  humanistic  as  Erasmus 
could  have  desired. 

STURM:  A  TYPICAL  HUMANIST 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  those  who,  after  Melanc- 
thon,  determined  the  course  of  organization  and  study  in 
the  German  Gymnasien  was  Johann  Sturm  (ISOT-LSSO). 
for  forty  years  rector  of  the  famous  Gymnasium  at  Stras- 
burg.  Like  Erasmus,  he  had  attended  the  School  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  where  he  became  devoted 
to  those  classical  studies  which,  largely  through  his 
influence,  have  become,  since  his  time,  the  staple  studies 
of  German  higher  education.  The  Gymnasium  at 
Strasburg  was  the  most  famous  of  its  day,  and  had  over 
a  thousand  students  in  attendance  at  one  time.  Stu- 
dents entered  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  and  the  course 
was  prescribed  and  carefully  graded  for  ten  years. 

Sturm  declared  the  aims  of  his  school  to  be  "pie'>'- 
knowledge,  and   the  art   of  expression."     I"or  "piety  " 
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tlicy  studied  the 


calc'cli 


and  tlie  (" 


I  ,  ,       ,  -'^  ^  .<-vu,  followed,  in 

atcr  years,  by  the  writings  of  the  Church  Fathers  and 
he  Ep.s  leso   St.  Paul.     "Knowle.ige"  was  limited  to 

that  contamed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and 
expression    meant  expression  in  the  language  of  Cicero 

Greek  was  studied  in  the  higher  forms.     It  was  in  truth 

a  reversion   to  Ciceronianism. 

While  other  authors  than  Cicero  were  read,  the 
object  of  this  training  clearly  was  to  acquire  an  ability 
to  read,  write,  and  speak  Ciceronian  Latin.     V\'ords 
phrases,  and  expressions  from  Cicero's  works  were  care- 
ully  committed  to  memory,  and  the  main  emphasis 
throughout  was  upon  form,  with  little  regard  for  con- 
tent.    The  Latin  and  Greek  were  largely  regarded  as 
an  end  in  themselves.     The  last  three  grades  made  a 
mL.  study  of    rhetoric,  and  the  highest  included  a 
ittle  logic,  astronomy,  and  geometry;  but  otherwise 
there  were  no  studies  besides  the  classics  and  religion 
The  mother  tongue  was  neglected;  no  mention  was 
made    o     geography,    history,   or   natural    sciences, 
and  but  little  of  mathematics;  and  there  was  no  con- 
nection mdicated  between  the  school  and  the  world 
outside.     Under  thes  :  circumstances  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  the  chief  educational  methods  were  not  those 
ot  imitation  and  memory. 

Perhaps  the  narrow  confines  of  his  aim  allowed  for 
Sturm  sremarkal,le  success.     His  carefully  organised 
course  of  study,  for  which  suitable  text-books  were  pre 
pared,  became,  for  centuries,  the  model  for  Gymnasien  in 
Germany  and  for  the  great  public  schools  of  England 


Thus,   the   sixteenth   cent 


triumph  of  the  humanistic  studies  and  th 


ry  snw   in   Germany   a 


system  of  state  school 


le  rise  of  the  first 


is  in  modern  Europe,     h  saw  als 
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the  organization  <if  tlio  most  tIu)roiij;li  s\stcni  of  hiiman- 
islicscliixilsyct  fonTick-d — the siIk.oIs of  the  Jusiiit Order. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  JESUITS 

The  Society  of  Jesns  was  founded  in  1540.  From  the 
beginning  it  was  an  Order  of  preachers  and  teachers,  and 
its  missionary  labours  are  familiar  to  every  student  of 
Canadian  history.  Its  aim  was  to  establish  and  to 
spread  the  Catholic  faith.  The  immense  iniluencc 
which  it  acquired  made  it  the  chief  agent  of  that  reform 
within  the  Calliolic  Church,  which  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  rise  of  Protestantism  in  Germany.  After  more 
than  fifty  years  of  e.xperience  in  school  work,  the  Jesuits 
publislied,  in  1599,  the  famous  Ratio  SUidionim,  an 
ofificial  description  of  the  plan  and  method  of  studies  in 
the  schools  of  the  Society. 


The  work  of  the  Jesuits  was  confined  to  secondary  and 
higher  education.  The  economic  conditions  of  the  time 
probably  made  it  impossible  to  bring  education  within 
the  reach  of  every  one.  The  best  that  could  be  done  was 
to  educate  those  who  were  to  fill  the  more  responsible 
positions  in  life.  Never  was  a  system  of  education  better 
adapted  to  achieve  its  aim  than  was  that  of  the  schools 
of  the  Jesuits.  For  centuries  great  numbers  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Europe,  in  scholarship,  literature,  and  prac- 
tical life  (both  Protestant  and  Catholic),  \.>re  graduates 
of  these  schools.  The  boys  began  the  course  in  the 
lower  schools,  usually  at  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
completed  it  at  seventeen  or  eighteen.  The  course  in 
the  higher  schools,  which  covered  university  work,  lasted 
for  another  seven  years.  In  all  f  ises  tuition  was  free, 
and  teachers,  who  were,  of  course,  members  of  the  Order, 
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received  no  remuneration.     The  studies  pursued  were 

woTk  :  S^  "^"^';:"----  —  as  described  in  the 
work  of  Sturm.  Great  importance  was  attached  to 
moral  and  religious  training,  and  care  was  taken  tha  the 
graduates  of  these  schools  should  not  only  be  fini  hed 
scho.ars  but  should  be  practised  in  public  speakingand 
t;"td%tir°^------'^'-ea-" 

METHODS 

by  which  these  results  were  obtained.  For  the  first  time 
we  have  a  well-organized  system  and  teachers  careful-y 
tratned  m  school  method,  i  he  conduct  of  the  school 
was  regulated  in  minute  detail.  The  great  amoun  o 
memory  work  required  by  the  course  was  offset  by  tl^e 
care  taken  not  to  impo.^e  too  much  at  a  time.     Lessons 

bei"     s°et '  T"  °"'^  '""'  "'  ''■'  ""-  °^  ^"^  Latin::: 
bemg    set.     Lessons    were    frequently    repeated     and 
systematically  reviewed;  repe.Uo  n.alr  suZt  w  ' 
the  controlhng  ma.xim.     The  interest  of  the  students 
was  aroused  by  a  most  skilful  use  of  prizes,  rewards  and 
opportuntt.es  for  personal  distinction.     Students  were 
grouped  in  tens  under  a  leader  who  won  his  position  for 
excellence  m  his  work,  and  who  aided  the  master  and 
I.car  .  the  recuafons  of  the  younger  bovs.     Few  subjects 
were  studted  at  a  time.     Corporal  punishment  was  se 
dom  resorted  to,  and  never  for  failure  in  scholarship    It 
was  never  mfl.cted  by  the  teacher,  but  by  a  "master  of 
discplme,  who  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  Society." 

LIMITATIONS 

The  chief  objection   that   has  been   raised   to   the 
"Uthod  of  education  in  these  schools  is  that  it  tended  to 
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suppress  the  individuality  of  the  otudent  and  to  make 
him  conform  to  a  type.  Students  were  never  encouraged 
to  raise  questions  that  did  not  relate  directly  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.  They  were  to  learn  what  they  were  taught. 
It  has  been  objected,  too,  that  the  desire  to  surpass  one's 
fellow-students  and  to  win  recognition  of  the  fact  is  not  a 
very  high  ideal.  But  their  method  was  certainly  effect- 
ive, and  no  system  of  schools  had  ever  been  more 
popular.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  Order  was  at  the  height  of  its  power,  it  main- 
tained over  seven  hundred  schools,  in  each  of  which  the 
attendance  was  counted  by  hundreds. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS 
OBJECTS,    STUDIES,    METHODS 

In  1682,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  founding  of  the  Jesuit  schools,  another  C;itholic 
Order  was  fo  inded  in  France,  which  provided  i  ele- 
mentary education,  as  the  Jesuits  had  provided  for  more 
advanced  work.  This  was  the  famous  Institute  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  (commonly  known  a& 
the  Christian  Brotli'rs),  founded  by  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
de  la  Salle.  A  century  after  its  foundation  the  Order 
was  maintaining  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  schools, 
manned  by  over  eight  hundred  teachers.  The  curricu- 
lum provided  elementary  training  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  with  a  little  Latin  sometimes  in  the 
higher  forms.  But  the  main  object  of  I, a  Salle  and  the 
Christian  Brothers  was  moral  and  religious  training, 
rathei  than  intellectual  acquirements.  In  addition  to 
religious  instruction,  children  w'.re  taught  the  virtue  of 
cleanliness,  good  manners,  and  regularity  in  school  work. 
Care  was  taken  to  provide  healthful  physical  surround- 
ings.    Instruction  was  given  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Order 
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and  was  Kraluitons.  In  scne  .sriiools  n>nn„al  traininn 
and  tccluMcal  instruction  were  provided.  TI.e  first 
normal  school  was  organized  to  train  teacliers  for  these 
schc  ,Is,  m  which  we  see,  for  the  first  time,  a  clasa  of 
trained  teachers  devoted  to  elementary  education. 

rheir  methods  of  school  organization,  too,  showed  a 
marked  advance  on  previous  practice.  For  the  first 
time  we  see  classes  organized  for  simultaneous  or  class 
teaching,  in  place  of  individual  instruction,  which  was 
hen  the  method  everywhere  in  use.  For  class  instruc- 
tion pupils  must  be  approximately  at  the  same  stage,  and 
so  the  graded  school  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
Instruction  u^.s  in  the  native  tongue,  and  te.vt-books' 
suitable  for  the  various  grades,  were  written. 

REACTION-  .AGAI.NST  HUMA.MSTIC  SCHOOLS 
We  have  seen  that  the  humanistic  reform  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools  resulted  everywhere  in  a  s\-stem  as  fixed 
and  formal  as  the  mediaeval    system  it  had  replaced, 
.^part  from  religious  instruction,  which  was  always  pres- 
ent, education  had  resolved  itself  largely  into  the  learn- 
ing of  Latin  language  rnd  literature  with,  perhaps,  a 
httle  Greek  in  the  upper  forms.     How  best  to  teach  these 
languages  was  the  chief  problem.     Attention,  too,  had 
centred  itself  once  more  on  grammatical  form  and  style 
rather  than  on  the  th.iught.     Ciceronianism  had  come 
again.     Against  all  this  there  was  bound  to  be  a  reaction 
f  ntics  arose  who  asserted  that  the  education  of  the  day 
u_as  not  sufficient  preparation  for  practical  social  life- 
that  Its  curriculum  was  too  narrow;  that  it  gave  no  prope; 
knowledge  of  the  world  about  us;  that  it  laid  too  mii-h 
stress  on  knowli   '      '      " 


ivledge 


ts  own  sake,  and  not  enough  on 


ue  and  on  judgment;  that  it  neglected  the  develop- 


ment  of  the  body;  and  that,  even  for  th 


le  immediate  end 
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it  had  in  view,  the  Icarnins;  of  I.alin,  it  was  inefficient. 
Men  of  letters,  hke  Montaigne,  Bacon,  and  Locke,  voiced 
their  protests,  while  practical  schoolmasters,  like  Ratke 
and  Comenius,  attempted  to  carry  reforms  into  practice. 

MONTAIGNE 
HIS    IDEAL   OI'   .\    LII!I;R.\L    EDUCATION 

Michael,  Seigneur  de  Montaigne  (1533-1592),  was  of 
noble  birth,  and  in  his  essay  On  the  Education  of  Children, 
he  considers,  not  any  general  theory  of  education,  but  the 
education  of  a  young  man  of  noble  family  who  is  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  social  and  political  life.  He  protests 
against  the  bookish  education  of  the  times;  too  much 
attention  is  paid  to  words.  "Let  out  our  pupil  be  fur- 
nished with  things  (that  is,  ideas),"  he  says,  "and  words 
will  follow  but  too  fast."  He  points  to  the  result  of  the 
school  training  of  tne  day — a  young  man,  "awkward, 
maladroit,  unfit  for  company  or  employment,"  and 
recommends,  instead,  the  employment  of  a  competent 
tutor: 

A  man  possessing  wisdom,  judgment,  civil  custom, 
a  modest  behaviour,  rather  than  bare  and  mere  literal 
learning.  I  would  have  him  not  only  to  demand  an 
account  of  the  words  contained  in  his  lesson,  but  of  the 
sense  thereof,  and  judge  of  the  profit  he  hath  made  of 
it,  not  by  the  testimony  of  his  memory,  but  by  the 
witness  of  his  life. 

The  student,  moreover,  is  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of 
men  and  of  life  by  actual  experience.  He  is  to  travel 
abroad  in  early  you*h  under  the  care  of  his  tutor.  Mon- 
taigne, also,  lays  stress  on  the  necessity  of  developing  the 
body  as  well  as  the  mind: 
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AM  sports  ami  e.vercsos  .shall  be  part  of  his  stLuh-. 
Running,  wres.hng,  n.usic,  dancing,  hunting,  and  man- 
a«n>g  of  arn,s  and  horses.  I  would  ha^  e  the  exte  r 
dcna.,nour  or  decency,  and  the  disposition  of  his  p 
son.  to  be  fash.oned  together  with  his  mind;  for  s 
not  a  mnul,  ,t  is  not  a  body,  that  we  erect,  bJt  a  n  an 
and  we  must  not  make  two  parts  of  him. 

Montaigne  protests,  too.  against  the  methods  of  dis- 
(iplme  then  m  vogue: 

How  wide  are  they  which  go  about  to  allure  a 

fearful  w  th  the  stern  frowning  coimtenance  and  with 
hands  full  of  rods.  How  much  more  decent  were  ft  o 
see  the,r  school-houses  and  forn,s  strewed  with  g  ee„ 
boughs  and  flowers  than  with  bloody  birchen  twigs 

CreU  '"ITt'"'  *'"  """"""'  "'  ''""^  ^P^"t !"  'earning  the 
Greek  and  Latm  tongues-' great  ornaments  to  a  gentle^ 
man.  but  purchased  at  overhigh  a  rate  "     The  r, 
object  of  education,  he  insists,  is^the  ctdtation      v^t'^ 

and  by  carrymg  mto  actual  practice  in  daily  life  the 

•'A  tan  sT"  ,h''  ""'  *'"  ""'^-'^  °f  ^■'^'-  ^"-^  'end 
_  A  man  should  not  so  much  repeat  his  lesson  as  practise 
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THE  RISE  OF  THE  SCTKXTIFIC  SPIRIT 

BACON 

Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning  was  published  in 
1605,  his  Novum  Organiim  in  1620.  These  are  his  chief 
contributions  to  educationiil  thought,  and  their  influence 
in  expiaininp;  and  popularizing  the  mo<lern  scientific 
method  can  hardly  be  over-estimated:  thus,  on  school 
practice,  their  influence,  although  indirect,  has  been  very 
great.  Bacon,  for  the  first  time,  gave  expression  to 
enthusiasm  for  that  knowledge  of  the  physical  world 
which  was  destined  in  time  to  share  the  field  of  educa- 
tional effort  with  the  study  of  literature.  The  scientific 
spirit  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  Renaisi.uice  movement.  Copernicus'  theory  of  the 
Solar  System  had  been  published  nearly  twenty  years 
l)efore  the  b'rth  of  Bacon.  The  fifteen  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  publication  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
and  the  publication  of  the  Novum  Organum  saw  Galileo's 
invention  of  the  telescope  and  the  pendulum,  Kepler's 
explanation  of  the  laws  of  planetary  motion,  Harvey's 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  Napier's 
invention  of  logarithms. 

In  his  Novum  Organum.  Bacon  attempts  to  describe 
his  "new  organ"  for  the  di.scovery  of  scientific  truths. 
This  is  the  method  of  induction  in  place  of  the  method  of 
deduction,  which  was  the  "organ"  of  the  dialectitian  of 
scholastic  times.  In  place  of  starting  from  some  authori- 
tative statement  and  deducting  its  possible  conclusions, 
the  new  method  was:  first,  to  tabulate  carefully  the  facts 
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Of  nature;  then,  by  experiment  and  induction,  movins 
from  particular  facts  to  general  conclusions,  the  truth 
m.Rht  be  reached.  The  great  advantage  of  this  new 
method  was  that  it  was  capable  of  being  applied  by  anv 
man  who  could  free  himself  from  preconceived  notions 
and  prejudices.  Thus  the  discovery  of  the  truth  would 
not  require  genius,  but  only  industry  and  organization. 

PKOTKST   AaviNST    IILM.VMSTIC    II)l:..\LS 

With  the  zeal  of  the  reformer.   Bacon  attacke.l  the 
prevailing  enthusi„,m  for  Greek  an.l  Roman  i.leals  and 
(..reek  and  Roman  learning.     "The  opinion  which  men 
cherish  of  antiquity,"  he  says,  "is  altogether  idle  and 
scarcely  accords  with   the  term,  for  old  and  increasing 
years  of  the  world  should  in  reality  be  considered  antio- 
u.ty,  and   this  is  rather  the  ch,    acter  of  our  own  times 
As  we  expect  a  greater  knowledge  of  human  affairs  and 
more  mature  judgment  from  an  old  man  than  from  a 
youth,  on  account  of  his  e.xperience  and  the  variety  and 
number  of  things  he  has  seen,  heard,  meditated  upon,  so 
we  have  reason  to  expect  much  greater  things  of  our  own 
age  tnan  of  antiquitv." 


RATKr-;  (K>-1-163S) 

THE   SCIl-N'TiriC    Sl'IRIT    IN    IDICATION 

The  first  attempt  to  apply  the  Br.conian  principles  vl 
experiment  and  in<luction  to  the  det  lils  of  scl.ool-room 
methods  was  made  by  Ratke.  Something  of  Bacon's 
largeness  of  vision  may  have  prompted  the  extravagant 
claims  that  Ratke  made.  In  a  memorial  to  the  Imperial 
Uiet  in  1612,  he  claimed  that,  by  his  sv.stem,  he  could 
.each  any  one  Creek,  !..uln,  and  Hebrew,  without 
<I.fficulty.  in  the  time  formerly  taken  to  teach  any  one 
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of  those  lar.RMaycs.  He  pnin.isud  to  introduce  schools 
in  which  all  the  arts  and  sciences  shouUl  be  taught,  and 
further  investigations  made,  and  he  promised,  by  these 
educational  metho<ls,  to  introduce  uniformity  in  speech, 
religion,  and  government  throughout  the  ICmpire.  The 
princes  of  the  Diet  were  so  impressed  with  this  memorial 
'hat,  after  a  commission  of  university  professors  had  re- 
orted  favourably  on  his  system,  he  was  given  a  chance 
lo  carry  his  plans  into  operation  at  Angiihurg.  The 
details  of  his  mctluKls  show  a  notable  attempt  to  place 
school  methods  on  a  scientific  basis.  The  teacher  must 
"follow  the  order  of  nature."  an  injunction  which  pre- 
supposes an  attempt  to  study  the  nature  of  the  child. 
Everything,  he  said,  must  proceed  by  experiment  and 
investigation;  the  teacher  must  avoid  rote-learning  and 
compulsion.  In  learning  foreign  languages  the  teacher 
must  start  with  the  vernacular  and  confine  his  efforts 
to  some  short  work.  Krequent  repetition  of  this  must 
ensure  a  thorough  knowledge  before  the  pupil's  attention 
was  directed  to  other  work. 

He  failed,  however,  to  make  ?ood  in  practice  the  ex- 
travagant promises  which  his  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
method  had  prompted  him  to  make.  It  remained  for 
others,  with  more  tact  and  better  ability  in  school 
organization,  to  show  the  real  merits  of  his  .system.  His 
fame  was  soon  overshadowed  by  that  of  a  much  greater 
man,  John  Amos  Comenius. 


COMtNIUS 

Comenius  (1592-1671)  was  bishop  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren.  Thus  his  foremost  motive  in  life  was  the 
advancement  of  reli.cion.  Early  in  life  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  study  of  educational  method.  He  was 
si.Mteen  years  of  age  before  he  begun  the  study  of  Latin, 
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and  his  recollecions  of  ,he  mctl.cxl  of  teaching  mav  be 
given  in  his  own  words:  ^       - 

w  .s"Ti"  n  ?  H  • ''°"  '""^^'--^'^^^  -n.l  now  prolix  it 
was.  Camp  followers  and  military  attendants  en- 
gaged m  the  k.tchen  and  in  other  menial  occuplt'ion" 
earn  a  tongue  that  differs  from  their  own,  some  mes 
wo  or  three,  .wicker  than  the  children  in  srtll  Trn 
I-atm  only,  though  children  have  abundance  of  time 
and  devote  all  their  energies  to  it.  And  Jith  S 
unequa  progress!  The  former  gabble  their  In.  ua^e 
after  a  few  months,  while  the  latter,  after  fifteen  tr 
twenty  „„,y  p„,  ^^  f^^  ^^^^^^^^^  .     teen  or 

^v.  h  the  a.d  o  grammars  and  dirtionanes,  and  can 
not  do  even  th.s  without  mistakes  and  hesitation 
Such  a  disgraceful  waste  of  time  and  labour  mu"; 
assuredly  arise  from  a  faulty  method. 

Much,  therefore,  of  the  educational  work  of  Com 

^hinTLt'^'^'^ '"  — --  -  -«^'^-; 

To-day,   however,   the  chief  interest  in   Comenius 

edT^t  r  't^  "''^"r  '"  "'^'^  *"  organize  aSenc": 
education.     The  study  of  the  works  of  Bacon  had  ^wZ 

hnn  an  enthusiasm  for  universal  knowledge  "ndlor  the 

to  apply  n  a  comprehensive  manner  to  the  problems  of 

heschoo^  room.     The  results  of  his  «ork  are  Jbrdied 

m   the  DtdacUca   i/.,„a.     Here,    the  large  vision   of 

edTaTirr  ^^■'"''"V'"'"  i"  'he  organization  of"the 
educational  S3  .rem  whirh  he  proposed  and  in  the  reneral 
principles  of  method  which  he  advocated, 
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SCHOOL   OKIiAMZATIOX 

His  educational  system  included:  first,  a  scliool  of 
infancy,  a  forerunner  of  tlie  kindergarten;  in  connectijn 
with  this  he  lays  down  general  principles  for  the  guidance 
of  the  mother  touching  the  education  of  the  child  from 
the  earliest  days  to  the  age  of  six ;  second,  the  vernacular 
school,  in  which  all  children  were  to  be  educated  from  the 
age  of  six  to  the  age  of  twelve;  here,  as  the  name  implies, 
instruction  was  to  be  in  the  native  tongue;  third,  the 
Latin  school,  intended  only  for  boys  of  ability;  here, 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen,  they  were  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts,  and  also  in  physics, 
geography,  history,  ethics,  and  theology;  fourth,  a 
national  university  for  professional  training,  from  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  the  age  of  twenty-four.  To  crown  all, 
he  advocated  the  foundation  of  a  post  graduate  college, 
where  a  corps  of  trained  scholars  were  to  have  every 
means  put  at  their  disposal  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge,  as  Bacon  had  desired.  Up  to  the  age  of 
twelve  education  was  to  be  universal  and  compulsory. 
Girls  as  well  as  boys  were  to  be  taught,  in  advocating 
the  right  of  every  one  to  a  state  education  up  to  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  Comenius  was  centuries  ahead  of  his 
time. 

METHODS   OF   Tl:.\(niNC 

In  his  priucii)les  of  method,  too,  Comenius  was  dis- 
tinctly mo<lern.  He  advocated  a  course  of  instruction, 
beginning  at  infancy  and  proceeding  by  grades  suitable 
to  the  capacities  of  the  student  at  various  stages.  He 
insisted  on  the  economy  of  class  instruction  in  place  of 
the  individual  instruciion  then  everywhere  in  use.  A 
few  years  later  saw  this  ideal  realized  in  the  schools  of 
llie  Chrisii.in   Rr"thfrs  in   fVance.     \\l;crever  possible. 
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instructmn  was  to  begin  with  the  study  of  things       His 
0'>>^\P^^^"^  was  the  first  illustrated  school  texi     Vn 
strucfon  was  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  da  iy  li^e" 
and  experiences  of  the  student.     Pupils  were  not  to 
memonze  what  they  did  not  understand.     By  rational 

When  a  musician's  instrument  emits  a  discordant 
note  he  does  not  strike  it  with  his  fist  or  with  a  club 
nor  does  he  bang  it  against  a  wall;  but  continue    to 
apply  his  skill  to  it  till  he  brings  it  io  tune 
The  first  of  Comcnius'  graded  text-books  to  be  pub- 
l^hed  was  th^Janua  Lin.uarum  Rcserata.  or  GaUof 
Tongues  UnMed.     In  compiling  this  he  fir.   madetlis{ 
of  some   housands  of  Latin  words  that  were  to  constftute 
h.s  pup,:s'  vocabulary.     These  were  embodied  in  L^! 
tences,  at  first  simple,  then  complex.     Each  word  was 
used  only  once  and  in  time  every  construction  in  La7n 
^as  .ntroduc  .      The  sentences,  too,  conveyed  use  u" 
up-to-date  mformation  on  all  conceivable  topL-the 
or.gm  of  the  worid,  the  elements,  the  firmament,  fire 
meteors,  water,  earth,  stones,  metals,  trees,  fruits   etc' 
Sule  by  sKie  w.th  the  Latin,  in  a  parallel  column,  rt  the 
vernacular  translation.     In   his  later  years  th  s  book 
amended  and  furnished  with  hundreds  of  illustrations 
ivas  pubhshed  under  the  title  of  the  Orbis  Pictus. 
ENGLISH  SCHOOLS  IN  TUDOR  TIMES 
At  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  both  riementary  and 
secondary  education  were  well  provided  for  in  Engbnd 
as  far  as  the  numbers  of  the  various  educational  "nstitu 
fons  were  concerned.     For  secondary  education  there 
were  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  church  schools    en- 
dowed  grammar  schools,   like   Eton   and   VVinche;ter. 

8   H.E.  ' 
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guild  and  burg  schools;  and  hundreds  of  chantry  schools, 
many  of  which  did  advanced  as  well  as  elementary  work. 
For  elementary  education  there  were  the  song  schools, 
maintained  by  the  church,  the  hospitals  and  chantry 
schools,  besides  many  dames'  schools  and  other  small 
private  ventures.  The  young  noble  had  his  private 
tutor  and,  as  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  advantage  of 
residence  in  some  courtly  circle. 

ASCHAM   (151.S-1568) 

The  influence  of  the  Renaissance  in  England  has 
been  noticed  already  in  the  work  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  of 
Erasmus,  and  of  Dean  Colet,  who  founded  St.  Paul's 
School  in  an  attempt  to  -.juMze  the  humanistic  ideal. 
The  influence  of  the  humanistic  movement,  too,  is  evident 
in  the  work  of  Roger  Ascham,  the  tutor  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  author  of  the  first  treatise  on  education 
ever  written  in  the  English  language.  The  Schoolmaster, 
as  he  called  his  book,  is  noteworthy  for  the  kindly  discip- 
line it  urges,  and  for  the  admonition  to  study  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  student,  even  more  than  for  the  reforms  it 
advocated  in  the  teaching  of  Latin.  His  method  of 
teaching  Latin  was  based  on  the  principle  of  double 
translation: 

The  waie  is  this.  After  the  three  Concordances 
learned,  as  I  touched  before,  let  the  master  read  unto 
hym  the  Epistles  of  Cicero,  gathered  togither  and 
chosen  out  by  Sturmius,  for  the  capacitie  of  children. 
First,  let  him  teach  the  childe,  cherefullie  and  plainlie, 
the  cause  and  matter  of  the  letter:  then,  let  him 
construe  it  into  Englishe,  so  oft,  as  the  childe  may 
easilie  carie  awaie  the  understanding  of  it:  Lastlie, 
parse  it  ouer  perfitlie.  This  done  thus,  let  the  childe, 
by  and  by,  both  construe  and  parse  it  ouer  againe:  so, 
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that  it  may  appearo,  that  thechildedouteth  in  nothing 
childe  n,ust  take  a  paper  booke.  and  sitting  in    ome 

let  hi'nT  7'  T  """  ''""  P^°'"P'^  ''''"■  by'him  self 

let  h.m   translate  ,nto   Englishe   his  former  lesson 

Then  shewmg  ,t  to  his  master,  let  the  master  take 

rom  h,m  h,s  latin  booke,  and  pausing  an  houre,  at  the 

east    t  en  let  the  childe  translate  his  own  Eng  ihe 

m  o  Latm  ..-ame,  m  an  other  paper  booke.     V\hen  the 

child  bnngc.h  .t,  turned  into  latin,  the  master  must 

compare  u  w.th  Tullies  booke,  and  laie  them  both 

togither:  and  where  the  childe  doth  well,  either  in 

chosmg,  or  true  placing  of  Tullies  wordes,  let  the 

-master  praise  him,  and  saie  here  ye  do  well      For  I 

assure  you,  there  is  no  such  whetstone,  to  sharpen  a 

good  wute  and  encourage  a  will   to  learninge,  as  is 

pra  se.  b  ,  u=  la 

EXDOVVED  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

We  have  seen  that  in  Germany  the  Protestant .  refor- 
mation resulted  m  the  organisation  of  the  first  school 

s  enTh  TV""'  ^"T"'  "'  ''"^  ^'^>'-  VVe  have  also 
«cn  that  ,n  France  reform  within  the  Catholic  Church 

nd'tl,  '"  T",  V'f  ""'•■   ''"    ^^-^'^-^  °f  ^hools 

church  In°K,  7''^"°^  "  "■"  ^"'""^"^^  ^'^^  '^-^ 
a     It    I"  ^-HKland,  on  the  other  hand,  no  system  at 

H  .  Vl„  .T^'""""  °f  '^'''«'™'^  endowments  by 
H  nry  VIII  and  Edward  M  closed  over  three  hundred 
school,  dependent  on  these  endowments.     By  the  end 

e<n     r  /^,""'    ^°''"''''   '^^  '"^^   »°  ^''^"dary 

ducatum  was  fu  iy  made  up  by  private  schools  and  bv 
he  foundation  of,  or  re-endowment  of,  public  schools, 
l-y  the  state  or  by  wealthy  churchmen,  trading  corpora- 
tions, or  merchant  princes. 
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In  these  public  schools  the  teachers  were  under  the 
control  of  the  Established  Church,  and  great  importance 
Wcs  attached  to  religious  instruction.  Th.  course  of 
study  was  similar  to  that  of  Sturm's  Gvmrasium:  they 
were  pre-eminently  classical  schools.  In  all  of  them,  as 
in  the  sch(,ol  of  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  ou:-of-door  sports 
were  a  prominent  feature  of  school  life.  In  most  cases 
they  maintained  preparatory  classes  for  elementary 
instruction.  Othe.-wise,  the  education  of  younger  chil- 
dren was  left  to  dan.»s'  schools  or  other  private  institu- 
tions, or  to  charity.  Not  until  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowkdge,  in  1699, 
was  any  organized  attempt  made  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  popular  insLaiction. 

LOCKE  (1632-1704) 
HIS    EDLCATIONAL   THEORIES 

The  most  notable  English  contribution  to  the  theory 
of  Education  between  the  time  of  Baron  and  that  of  Her- 
bert Spencer  was  the  work  of  the  English  philosopher, 
John  Locke.  Educated  at  Westminster,  one  of  the  great 
public  schools,  and  at  Oxford  University,  Locke  had  had 
practical  experience  of  the  usual  .iencies  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  his  day.  He  had  felt  the  influence  of  the  new 
scientific  spirit,  and  had  become  proficient  in  medicine. 
To  his  studies  in  psychology  he  added  ten  years'  experi- 
ence as  phy.sician  and  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  He  took  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
public  affairs  of  the  times,  and  the  banishment  of  Shaftes- 
bury led  to  Locke's  withdrawrl  to  Holland  for  safety's 
sake,  whence  he  returned  in  the  tra:i  of  William  -.nd 
Marv  in  IfiSS, 
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THOUGHTS   ON    EDICATIO.V 
IMPORTANCE   OF   PHYSICAL   TRAINING 

His  Thotighis  on  Education  is  an  attempt  not  to  organ- 
ize a  science  of  education,  but  to  give  practical  advice  to 
a  fnend  concerning  the  education  of  his  son.     As  in  the 
case  of  Montaigne,  he  is  dealing  with  only  one  phase  of 
education,  the  training  of   ,  gentleman's  son  to  till  his 
proper  place  in  society  and  in  the  state.     Even  more  than 
lontaigne,  whose  ideas  had  much  influence  on  him   he 
!iys  stress  on  the  need  of  physical  training.     "A  sound 
mmd  m  a  sound  bo<ly  is  a  short  but  full  description  of  a 
happy  state  in  this  world";  so  he  begins  his  book,  of 
which  the  first  twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  topic  of 
bodily  health.     Characteristic  features  of  his  system  are 
his  insistence  on  plent>  of  open  air,  exercise,  and  sleep 
hard  beds,  plain  diet,  no  strong  drink,  very  little  or  no 
m-'dicine,  not  too  warm  or  tight  clothing,  cold  baths,  and 
the  early  hardening  of  the  child's  body  by  gradually 
accustoming  it  to  cold  and  wet. 


Given  a  sound  body.  The  great  work  of  a  Gover- 
nor, ,s  LO  fashion  the  Carriage,  and  form  the  Mind-  to 
settle  in  his  Pupil  good  Habits  and  the  Principles  of 
Virtue  and  Wisdom;  to  g=ve  him  by  little  and  iinle  a 
View  of  Mankind,  and  wc  .k  him  into  a  Love  and  Imi- 
tation of  what  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy;  and  in 
the  Prosecution  of  it,  to  give  him  Vigour,  Activity,  and 
Industry.  The  Studies  which  he  sets  him  upon,  are  but 
as  It  were  the  Exercises  of  his  Faculties,  and  Employ- 
ment of  his  Time,  to  keep  him  from  Sauntering  and 
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Idleness,  to  teach  him  Application,  and  accustom  him 
to  take  Pains,  and  to  give  him  some  little  Taste  of  -.hat 
his  own  Industry  must  perfect. 

Theessentialthingsarevirtue,  wisdom,  breeding  and 
learning,  and  of  these  learning  is  last  a  d  least  in  his 
estimation.  Virtue  is  to  be  sought  by  the  formation  of 
good  habits;  by  practice,  not  by  precept: 

Let  therefore  your  Rules  to  your  Son  be  as  few  as 
possible,  and  rather  fewer  than  more  than  seem  abso- 
lutely necessary.  For  if  you  burden  him  with  many 
Rules,  one  of  these  two  Things  must  necessarily  follow  • 
that  either  he  must  be  very  often  punish 'd,  which  will 
be  of  ill  Consequence,  by  making  Punishment  too  fre- 
quent and  familiar;  or  else  you  must  let  the  Transgres- 
sions of  some  of  your  Rules  go  unpunish'd,  whereby 
they  will  of  course  grow  contemptible,  and  your 
Authority  become  cheap  to  him.  Make  but  few  I  aws 
but  see  they  be  well  observ'd  when  once  made.  Few 
Years  require  but  few  Laws,  and  as  his  Age  increases 
when  one  Rule  is  by  Practice  well  establish'd  you' 
may  add  another. 

Wisdom  is  the  ability  to  manage  one's  worldly  affairs 
well.  The  essential  for  good  breeding  is  to  learn  "not  to 
think  meanly  of  ourselves  and  not  to  think  meanly  of 
others."  Given  a  proper  spirit,  the  details  of  good  breed- 
mg  will  come  to  the  pupil  with  little  effort. 

INTELLECTUAL   EDUCATION 

In  dealing  with  the  intellectual  education  of  the  child 
Locke  voices  the  usual  protest  of  the  educational  re- 
formers of  the  day  against  the  time  given  to  books, 
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INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION 

espcrially  to  the  learni»g  of  Latin  an<l  the  w; 
ensiie<l  from  faulty  muthmis: 

You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  that  I  put  Learning  last, 
especially  if  I  tell  you  I  think  it  the  least  Part      This 
may  seem  strange  in  the  Mouth  of  a  bookish  Man ;  and 
this  making  usually  the  chief,  if  not  only  bustle  and 
stir  about  Children,  this  being  almost  that  alone  which 
IS  thought  on,  when  People  talk  of  Education,  makes  it 
the  greater  Paradox.     When  I  consider,  what  ado  is 
made  about  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  how  many  Years 
are  spent  in  it,  and  what  a  Noise  and  Business  it  makes 
to  no  Purpose,  I  can  hardly  forbear  thinking  that  the 
Parents  of  Children  still  live  in  fear  of  the  School- 
master s  Rod,  which  they  look  on  as  the  only  Instru- 
ment of  Education ;  and  as  a  Language  or  two  to  be  its 
whole  Business.     How  else  is  it  possible  that  a  Child 
should  be  chain'd  to  the  Oar  seven,  eight,  or  ten  of  the 
best  Years  of  his  Life,  to  get  a  Language  or  two,  which, 
I  think,  might  be  had  at  a  great  deal  cheaper  rate  of 
Pains  and  Time,  and  be  learn'd  almost  in  playing? 
He  urges  the  essentially  pleasurable  nature  of  the 
learning  process,  and  pleads  for  milder  discipline  bas»d  on 
a  knowledge  of  child  nature.     Like  Montaigne,  he  con- 
siders some  knowledge  of  Latin  essential  to  a  gentleman, 
but  other  subjects  should  come  first.     After  learning  his 
own  language  the  pupil  should  learn  next  the  language 
of  his  nearest  neighbour,  that  is,  French.     This  should 
be  learned  conversationally.     Then  might  come  Latin 
For  learning  Latin  he  recommends  the  use  of  interlinear 
translations  and  of  conversation.     Technical  grammar 
he  would  not  teach  the  child.     Further,  his  curriculum 
would  include  arithmetic,  geometry,  history,  and  geo- 
graphy.    Mathematics  is  of  value,  not  only  for  itself 
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but  because  it  trains  the  reasoning  faculties.  Science 
is  of  value  because  it  "accustoms  our  minds  to  all  sorts 
of  ideas  and  the  proper  way  of  examining  their  habitudes 
and  relations." 

EDUCATION   AS   A   DISCIPLINE 

The  nature  of  Locke's  psychological  teachings,  as  con- 
tained in  his  woric,  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Human  Under- 
standing, his  insistence  on  the  importance  of  habit,  and 
his  brief  references  to  the  effects  of  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  science,  have  led  many  to  consider  Locke  as 
the  first  exponent  of  the  modern  disciplinary  theory  of 
education,  that  is,  the  theory  that  the  thing  taught  is  not 
of  so  much  importance  as  the  process  of  learning  and  its 
lasting  effects  in  developing  genera]  capacity. 

No  other  English  writer  on  education  has  had  so  wide- 
spread an  influence  as  Locke.  His  writings  were  '■  ans- 
lated  into  German  by  Campe,  and  directly  influenced 
Basedow.  His  indirect  effect  was  greater,  for  much  of 
the  inspiration  of  Rousseau's  ^rnile  was  drawn  from  his 
theories. 


CHAPTER   XrV 

THE   EM.IGHTEXMEXT  MOVEMENT 

attempts  to  chprtl,,..-.,. I  r         °"^«^"™    towards 

■nent  and  to  pTev en\  t^Zl  1  '""'""''  ""''''"'''- 
affairs  of  other  count  ics      ^  '"  '"  ^'"^  '^"'"^■^^'■<- 

<iictatorship  in^™  tha^^;;:^^:::;'  Tr--":' 

matters.     Paris  was  the  seat  ^    f    ,  ^'Pl'-n-atic 

The    French    literature   of     ,  '"''  "'*''""'^^'- 

polished  and  artS    as^L   T    """" ^.'='-'" ">    ^<^"^-ry. 

A    SPIRIT  OF    UNREST 

For  a  long  time  before  the  sixteenth  -,nH  „        .         u 
centuries  there  had  been    however    .  i  ^^^'^nteenth 

discontent  with  the  absol'u  ;"'      j  '"""'V""'"'  "' 
church  and  court  parti^-s      The  fi    '^' ^"'1^'^^' <>f  'he 

-  the  EnliKhtenm' •;;  Movi;  nf  "T°hTl"r  '7T 
movement,  of  whom  \V,lt  .,V„         \       ,       '"^'^''^  °'  '^is 

>™ch™,  ,.,,j:h1i  ,,:™''':;,'■■l'■"'"';" 
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But  \'()ltaire  an<l  liis  assiiciaUs  were  not  less  selfish 
than  those  whom  they  attacked.  They  felt  little  sym- 
pathy for  the  common  jjeople;  they  nuule  few  efforts  in 
their  behalf.  This  new  aristocracy  of  intellect  con- 
sidered the  lot  of  thegreat  masses  of  mankind  as  hopeless, 
while  the  old  aristocracy  continued  to  exercise  its  feudal 
and  paternal  privileges  over  its  dependents.  The  En- 
lightenment Movement  sought  to  destroy  the  old  religion 
and  had  only  atheism  to  leave  in  its  place.  This  spirit 
of  rationalism  and  cold  cynicism  towards  the  established 
social  and  religious  ideals  aroused  the  opposition  of  the 
older  privileged  classes  to  the  new  aristocracy  of  intellect. 

NEW    DANGER 

There  was,  however,  a  more  dangerous  current  of  dis- 
content than  the  Enlightenment  Movement.  It  was  all 
the  more  dangerous  to  those  in  authority  because  it 
seemed  so  negligible.  There  had  been  for  a  long  time 
"a  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom"  which  vaguely  felt  that 
the  existing  fabric  of  social,  political,  and  religious 
institutions  had  been  formed  in  the  interests  of  the 
higher  classes  alone;  that  conditions  were  not  such  as 
God  had  designed;  and  that  the  common  man  had 
powers  within  himself  to  work  out  his  own  destiny  if  he 
had  a  chance. 

ROUSSEAU 

The  first  to  give  expression  to  this  general  dissatisfac- 
tion was  Rousseau.  He  not  only  plainly  stated  the  case, 
butenforc>.J  the  argument  with  brilliant  rhetoric,  fervour, 
and  sincerity.  His  writings  were  revolutionary.  In- 
stitutions that  were  honeycombed  by  abuses  fell  at  his 
onslaught.  Beliefs  and  conventions  were  probed  b\ 
pitiless  inquiry.   Philosophy,  education,  politics,  religion. 


ROL'SSEAU  „y 

and  literature  were  profoundly  affected  bv  l.i,  .       . 
niakuig  books      In  tl,„  ,..         c       "^'^l^"   '^>  '"s  c porli- 

them  were  s:n-nu  ^f  .u     i      .  p<-opie.     Amons; 

;;    t  e  Arts  and  Sciences  contribu;::d  "cot.;"'"" 
!'"nfy  moral.?"     Rousseau-  ■       '° '""''"P' ' 


says  that  on  read 


ling  the 
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(|ucsli()n  he  saw  ,i  nuw  liiiivcrse  and  luTamc  a  new  man. 
On  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  dettrr  ined  to  compete 
for  the  prize.  He  claimed  that  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
had  corrupted  morals.  He  contrasted  the  Arcadian 
bliss  of  the  natural  man,  before  the  cominR  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  with  the  ostentatious  superficiality  ;  nd  the 
hopeless  distress  of  the  life  around  him.  His  fervid 
rhetoric  won  for  him  the  prize,  and  this  induced  him  to 
enter  upon  a  literary  career,  of  which  the  fruits  were  an 
essay  on  The  Origin  of  Inequality  among  Man.  published 
in  1754;  a  romance  called  The  Xew  JUloise,  publi.shed  in 
1761;  JEmile  and  The  Social  Contract,  published  in  1762; 
and  his  Confessions,  published  towards  the  close  of  his 
life. 

The  publication  of  The  Social  Contract  and  £mUe 
brought  a  storm  upon  his  head.  Included  in  the  £.mile 
was  a  dissertation  on  natural  religion  which  Rousseau 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  Savoyard  Vicar  whom  he  h  ^d 
met  in  his  wanderings.  These  books  incensed  not  oniy 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  clergy,  but  also 
the  French  Government  and  the  Genevan  authorities. 
Rousseau  was  driven  from  place  to  place,  and  at  last 
took  refuge  in  England  with  David  Hume.  His  extreme 
sensitiveness  and  his  capricious  pride  made  him  mis- 
interpret every  kindness  that  was  shown  him  by  his 
friends.  His  actions  in  his  later  life  would  suggest 
that  at  times  he  was  insane.  His  later  years  wen' 
passed  in  a  cloud  of  poverty,  estrangement,  and  bitter- 
ness. He  died  in  1778  and  was  buried  (as  he  had 
wished)  amid  the  scenes  of  rural  beauty  which  he  had 
loved  so  well.  Sixteen  years  later,  amid  the  exultation 
of  the  Revolutionists,  his  dust  was  removed  to  the 
Pantheon,  where  lie  the  ashes  of  those  whom  the 
nation  delights  to  honour. 


ROUSSEAU:  fiMILE 
THi;   SOCIAL  CONTRACT 
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,hS'  l^\T^^  "-entionotl  in  the  prece,ling  paragraph 
that  which  has  most  profoundly  modificl  the  theory  of 
government  is  The  Social  Contract. 

Napoleon  said  that  without  this  book  the  French 
Revolution  would  have  been  an  impossibility.  Indee.l 
the  Declaration  of  Indci>endcnce  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  based  on  certain  teachings  contained  in  it 
It  discussed  the  origin  of  government  and  the  right  of 
subjects  to  revolt  when  rulers  neglect  their  duties  and 
resort  to  tyrannous  measures.  It  suggested  schemes  by 
which  the  will  of  the  whole  people  should  become 
paramount. 


6mile 

But  it  is  with  ^wile  that  the  teacher  is  most  deeply 
concerned.     The  reader  of  this  educational  classic  must 
consider  Its  principles  with  a  very  judicial  minH.     Ho  will 
hnd  much  exaggeration  and  many  impracticable  theories. 
He  will  also  find  in  it  many  sensible  suggestions  and  will 
recognize  many  pedagogical  principles  which  are  now 
generally  accepted,  but  which  in  Rousseau's  day  were 
regarded    as    absurdities.     Rousseau    says:    "Take    the 
reverse  of  the  accepted  practice  and  you  will  almost 
always  do  right."     His  is  called  the  naturalistic  method 
to  contrast  it  with  the  artificial  and  routine  practices  of 
the  schools.     Emile  is  to  be  educated  in  the  country  not 
in  the  city;  he  is  to  learn  from  things  rather  than  books- 
his  natural  instincts  and  feelings  are  to  be  encouraged' 
not  thwarted;  he  is  to  be   trained  to  be  a  man  rather 
than  a  citizen. 

fimile  is  introduced  as  a  rich  orphan,  whose  tutor  is  to 
VlM  for  the  child's  education  without  interference  from 
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others.  At  the  outset  Rousseau  gives  some  very  whole- 
some advice  to  parents.  He  condemns  the  practit-e  of 
delegating  the  rearing  of  the  child  in  these  important 
years  to  nurses  and  favourite  servants.  He  shows  that 
there  is  no  more  sacred  and  delightful  duty  for  the 
parents  than  the  education  of  their  child;  and  that  no 
other  duty  or  human  consideration  should  relieve  the 
parents  of  this  responsibility. 

He  would  treat  the  infant  in  a  more  natural  manner 
than  was  then  the  custom.  He  condemns  swaddling 
clothes,  narrow  cradles,  and  the  rocking  of  children.  He 
would  let  the  child  use  its  limbs  and  its  vocal  organs 
freely.  He  would  not  pamper  it,  but  would  expose  it  to 
a  reasonable  amount  of  heat  and  cold,  so  that  the  child 
might  grow  up  hardy  and  robust.  Neither  would  he 
attend  to  its  every  cry,  for  if  the  parent  waits  upon  the 
child  it  will  exerci.se  its  capricious  tyranny  over  him,  and 
both  he  and  it  will  be  unhappy.  This  criticism  by 
Rousseau  was  the  means  of  di.ecting  the  attention  of 
educators  to  the  proper  treatment  of  children,  and  the 
changed  attitude  which  resulted  has  developed  into  an 
intelligent  study  of  the  child's  whole  nature. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  fimile  is  to  be  educated  in 
the  country  away  from  any  society.  Rousseau  rightiv 
shows  that  the  child's  natural  desires  and  tendencies 
adapt  themselves  to  environment,  but  he  has  chosen  an 
impossible  environment.  Few  pei)|)le  can  be  reareii 
under  such  conditions  as  Rousseau  describes.  Our  lives 
must  be  spent  in  close  relationship  with  others;  we  must 
enter  into  social  relationship  with  others.  We  must 
learn  our  rights,  duties,  responsibilities.  We  must  learn 
to  adapt  ourselves  to  a  very  complex  civilization,  so  '  hat 
we  may  be  successful  ourselves  and  still  be  serviceable 
to  our  fellow-men.     The  child  who  has  lived  with  nc 
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associates  but  his  tutor  will  not  adjust  himself  readily  t„ 
the  social  conditions  in  whir!)  j.-   :iu^t  live. 

The  old  schools  had  lool»d  upon  , he    hild's  inclina- 
tions as  fundamentally  bad,    n.i  had  .01.  ,ht  to  eradicate 
this  evil  nature  by  severe  n-.-ti.^.:  ,,f  discipline.     The 
naturalistic  method  would  reverse  this  procedure.     The 
child's  natural  instincts  were  not  to  be  thwarted     Per- 
haps the  modern  educator  owes  more  to  Rousseau  for 
his  optimistic  faith  in  the  inherent  goodness  of  the  child 
than  for  any  other  particular  phase  of  his  educational 
theories      Education  was  to  be  based  on  the  cultivation 
ot  the  child  s  instincts  and  capacities.     Sympathy,  en- 
couragement, and  good  environment  were  to  be  the  main 
torces  for  development  of  character.     This  encourage- 
ment of  the  good  within  the  child  was  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  preaching  or  reasoning.     He  argued  that  the 
abstract  reason  of  the  child  does  not  awaken  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Although  Rousseau  went  too  far  in  his  condemnation 
of  all  preaching,  yet  the  m^xiern  teacher  is  in  agreement 
with  him  in  showing  little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  much 
preaching  to  little  children.  The  teacher  therefore 
strives  to  inculcate  moral  lessons  by  the  inspiring 
e.vamples  of  biography,  by  teachings  from  literature 
and  by  illustrations  from  opportune  circumstances  in 
the  class-room  or  on  the  playground. 

As  regards  reason,  Rousseau  affirmed  the  child's 
ability  to  reason  aboutconcrete  things,  and,  accordingly 
he  would  give  the  child  numerous  opportunities  for 
reasoning  about  things  in  connection  with  nature  study 
elementary  physics,  astronomy,  home  geography,  man- 
ual construction,  measuring,  weighing,  and  constructive 
geometry.  He  would  not,  however,  recjuire  of  him  any 
<lcductive  reasoning  of  the  type,  for  example,  of  Fudid's 
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propositions,  but  instead  would  familiarize  him  with  the 
geometry  of  the  rule  and  the  compass.  Here,  too,  the 
modern  teacher  agrees  with  him  in  not  requiring  abstract 
inferences  and  deductions  in  primary  classes. 

But  we  must  part  company  with  this  indolent  phil- 
osopher when  he  proceeds  to  urge  that  the  child's  in- 
stincts should  not  be  controlled  by  authority  or  punish- 
ment. We  know  that  good  instincts  are  hardened  into 
habits  by  encouragement,  and  that  vicious  tendencies 
are  checked  by  reproof.  We  must  admit,  however,  the 
necessity  for  his  protest  against  the  extreme  severity  of 
the  schools  of  his  day,  and  we  should  feel  indebted  to 
him  for  the  suggestion  that  we  should  seek  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  generous  impulses  of  the  child. 

But  Rousseau  did  not  urge,  as  many  of  his  critics 
seem  to  suppose,  that  the  child's  desires  should  not  be 
restrained.  On  the  contrary,  R.iusseau  declares  that 
the  child's  desires  must  be  rest  r, lined,  for  the  reason  that 
man's  unhappiness  is  caused  by  the  excess  of  his  desires 
over  his  power  of  gratifying  them.  But  this  restraint  is 
not  to  be  brought  about  by  authority  or  by  reasoning, 
but  by  the  inconveniences  naturally  arising  from  the 
actions  themselves.  Closely  as.sociated  with  this  is  his 
theory  about  the  discipline  of  consequences.  He  claims 
that  if  the  child  breaks  a  window,  we  should  let  the  wind 
blow  upon  him  till  he  suffers.  His  ixuiishment  will 
then  be  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  his 
wrong-doing.  This  theory  was  afterwards  advocated 
by  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  moral  education.  It  may  be 
used  in  moderation,  but  it  is  often  impracticable  in 
school  discipline,  and  may  become  inhuman  in  its 
severity.  Moreover,  the  discipline  of  consequences 
may  develop  prudence,  it  does  not  inculcate  any  high 
form  of  moralitv- 
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■m  adult.     Education  was  a  preparation  through  suc- 

.  -sue  stages  for  a  future  which  he  might  never  reach 

What   must  we   think,"   ask   Rousseau,    "of   the   bar 

l.arous  education,  which   sacrifices  the  present  to  the 

nncer.ain  uture,  which  loads  a  child  with  chains  of  evry 
M.rt,  and  begins  by  making  him  miserable,  in  order  o 
prepare  for  him,  long  in  advance,  som;  pre"  nded 
happiness  which  it  is  probable  he  will  never  eoy^ 
Rousseau  shows  that  the  child  seeks  not  to  enter  the  adult 
1  fe,  but  to  participate  in  the  life  around  him  Each 
stage  of  human  life  is  as  important  as  manhood.  Educa 
t.on  ,s  a  process  of  development  or  growth  that  beg  its 

bM,h  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  life.     Each  stage  mu 
'.ue  Its  appropriate  interests  and   studies,   and   mus 
1-rmg   Its   own   satisf.cion.     These   successive   stages 
■H  cording  to  Rousseau,  inchule  five  periods  of  develop-' 
rnent;  the  first  embraces  the  infancy  of  the  pupil    the 
c end  e.xte„ds  to  his  twelfth  year,  the  third  to  hi 
eenth,  the  fourth  ,„  his  twentieth,  and  the  fifth  i,^ 
•UKles  his  marriage.     But  this  division  of  the  stages  "n 
'-•■".les  life  ,s  too  artificial,  inasmuch  as  the  chid" 
;-  -ests   and     tendencies     merge    imperceptibly     nto 
'"■wer  forms  in  the  process  of  his  development. 
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111  this  demand  for  ;>  careful  study  of  the  child,  the 
influence  of  Rousseau  on  his  successors  was  very  im- 
portant. From  his  sUK,t;estion  has  sprung  a  scientific 
study  of  child  life.  The  course  of  study,  the  parts  of 
each  subject  to  be  studied,  the  method  of  teaching,  pre 
now  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  child's  interests 
and  activities.  Rousseau's  knowlc<lge  of  the  life  of  the 
child  was  inexact,  but  the  grea'  psychological  reformers 
who  succeeded  hiin  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  com- 
pleting the  task  which  he  began. 

inti:l[.i:ciiai.  i.iKii 
Emile's  iiuellectual  powers  which  have,  up  to  the  age 
of  fvolvc  years,  been  lijnited  to  caring  for  his  physical 
well-being  have,  when  this  period  is  reached,  far  out- 
grown their  task,  and  the  surplus  of  power  now  seeks  out 
new  channels  of  effort.  He  seeks  information  ab,jut 
things,  not  for  the  sake  of  display  of  learning,  nor  for  the 
social  advantages  that  will  come  from  its  acquisition, 
but  from  natural  curiosit> — the  innate  desire  to  kn  nv 
things  for  the  sake  of  the  satisfaction  which  the  know- 
ledge itself  brings.  This  method  is  very  different  from 
Locke's  intellectual  education  by  the  formation  of  a 
habit  of  thought  through  e.\ercise  and  discipline. 

IXTERKST 
The  doctrine  of  interest  as  recommended  by  Rousseau 
has  great  influence  to-day  in  fletermining  the  subjects  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  primary  education.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  old  education  was  to  strengthen  the  power  of 
the  will,  the  power  of  voluntary  attention,  so  that  the 
child  might  be  prepared  to  oxercome  life's  difficulties. 
Perhaps  modern  educators  have  gone  to  the  extreme  in 
following  Rousseau's  precepts,  with  the  conse(|uent 
s.icrifice  of   much  virility  of   minil.     Interest   i.«    to   be 
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the  puhl.c  .cl,oo,,  but  in  the  senior  gnxies  interest  and 
em,rt  must  be  harmonized  and  co-ordinaled  to  fit  the 

['•SVf"''?',t''''',''   °"'""""  ^^•'"'   -il'in«  minds  , he 
tabks  of  real  diiriculty. 

HOOKS 
Rousseau  throughout  Jlmile  showers  contem,,t  on  the 
knowledfie  gan,ed  fro-n  books:  "I  hate  books;  t!u.^• 
merely  teach  us  tc  talk  of  what  we  do  not  know."  ^'k 
h.s  own  fame  and  usefulness  are  almost  entirely  due  to 
us  books.  By  this  denun.iat.on  he  set  a  fashion  that 
has  continued  from  Wordsworth  down  to  th-.  magazine 
wruers  of  the  present  day.  He  would  have  the  chiklren 
know  new  facts,  and  these  shonl.I  be  discovered  by  their 
own  mvestiga.ions.  For  tlu.se  investigations,  the  ehikl 
I-  to  make  his  own  simple  apparatus  and  must  begin  his 
mqumes  with  the  common  phenomena  of  his  own  neigh'- 

Eooks  n  ,"  ''r  '"' ''''  '""^  ^"  dependence  upon 
Looks.  Doubtless  there  was,  in  Rousseau's  day,  ,00 
much  emphasis  placed  on  verbal  distinctions  and  con- 
ventional knowledge  derived  from  books,  but  he  would 
not  have  so  grossly  exaggerated  the  truth  if  l,e  had  been 
content  to  say  that  knowledge  ae<,uired  at  .'^rst  hand  is  to 
he  preferred  to  that  acquired  by  the  study  of  books. 
To  follow  him  literally  is  to  dispense  with  the  accu- 
mulated wisdom  and  e.vperience  of  the  ages,  and  to 
Phice  the  m<xlern  child  in  the  position  of  our  primitixe 
ancestors. 

The  foregoing  doctrines  raised  the  q.iestion:  11/;,// 
knowledge  ,s  of  most  worths  R<  sseau's  answer  is  ,l-,e 
useful  and  the  practical ;  that  is,  the  facts  and  phenomena 
"1  nature.  He  thus  came  to  the  support  of  the  Sense- 
realists  and  was  a  forerunner  of  the  nuKlern  scientific 
t.roup  of  educators. 
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INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION 

Hut  it  was  more  as  a  pioneer  in  manual  and  industrial 
education  tliat  Rousseau  was  distinguished,  fimile  will 
learn  a  trade  so  that  he  may  be  independent  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  and  be  free  from  the  prejudices  against 
such  occupations.  Here  is  foreshadowed  the  theory  of 
the  need  of  the  harmonious  development  of  all  our  powers 
of  body  and  of  mind,  of  manual  dexterity,  of  the  senses, 
of  judgment  and  reflection.  In  such  work  the  e.vercises 
of  the  body  and  of  the  mind  ser\e  as  correlatives  to  each 
other.  It  was  left  to  Froebel,  however,  to  discover  that 
material  is  to  be  given  to  the  child  to  see  what  he  can  do 
with  it,  that  he  may  make  manifest  by  this  material  the 
thought  that  has  been  lying  dormant  within  himself. 

SOCIAL   LIFE 

During  the  years  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  fimile's 
social  nature  is  to  be  cultivated.  He  is  now  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  men.  He  now  learns  his  true  relation- 
ship to  others.  He  must  relieve  distress,  protect  the 
weak,  and  seek  to  bring  peace  among  men.  He  must  not 
become  an  incubus  on  society;  he  must  contribute  by  his 
labour  to  his  own  support.  These  principles  are  the 
foundation  of  our  modern  social  education ;  but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  introduction  of  finiile  into  society 
has  been  deferred  too  long,  fimile's  early  non-social 
life  will  have  rendered  liim  unfitted  for  easy  adaptation 
to  his  social  environment. 

RELir.IOrs    l-DLCATIO.V 

Still  more  surprising  than  ftmile's  long-deferred 
entrance  into  society  are  Rousseau's  views  concerning 
religious  education,  ftniile  is  to  know  nothing  of  C.od 
or  of  his  own  soul  till  adolescence.     Rousseau  claims 
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that,  if  his  religious  e.lucatioi.  is  l.cHun  earlier,  he  will 
learn  only  verl.al  forms  and  miss  the  hi^-her  spiritual 
conceptions  that  will  now  come  to  him  with  force  and 
iliummation.  He  claims  that,  as  primal  impressions 
are  lastmg,  many  of  the  distorted  ideas  of  Deity  are  the 
consequences  of  attempting  to  give  concei,tions  of  God 
to  the  child  miiKi;  but  experience  has  shown  that  the 
earlier  years  of  the  child  have  always  proved  the  best 
season  for  implanting  deep  and  permanent  religious  con- 
victions. Rousseau  has  always  contended  for  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  child's  powers.  He  has 
apparently  not  observed,  however,  that  the  child's 
knowledge  also  progresses  from  vague  notions  to  definite 
Ideas  The  vague  notions  of  religion  are  the  most 
suitable  for  childhood,  and  are  the  sure  foundation  for 
that  more  definite  knowledge  which  is  to  be  chastened  and 
clarified   with   succeeding  years. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  education  of  Sophie,  who  is  to 
be  the  wife  of  £mile,  Rousscau'f  ra.'icalism  and  natural- 
ism m  education  disappear.  His  views  are  far  behind 
those  of  modern  advocates  of  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Sophie  is  not  educated  for  herself  but  for 
her  husband.  Her  education  is  to  be  domestic  and 
religious;  but  it  is  to  be  artificial,  and  suited  for  one  in  a 
subservient  position. 

The  Emile  suggested  two  directions  of  educational 
endeavour.  In  the  first  place  Rousseau's  work,  while 
having  m  view  the  education  of  a  young  aristocrat, 
suggested  a  scheme  that  might  be  adopted  for  the  com- 
mon people.  His  The  Social  Contract  had  proclaimed 
that  the  common  man,  if  given  opportunity  and  en- 
couragement, might  raise  himself  from  his  low  condition 
thoughtful  people  who  recognized  the  rights  of  the 
common  people  saw  in  education  a  means  not  only  for 
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the  hettcriTient  of  llu'  iii(li\  idual,  l)iit  for  tlic  prnyressive 
improvenu'iil  of  tlif  wliole  luuioiiul  life,  williout  jeopar- 
dizing national  institutions  that  were  worthy  to  lie 
maintained.  Such  an  education  would  fit  the  people 
for  self-government.  Through  it  they  would  learn  to 
govern  themselves  with  judgment  and  moderation. 
They  would  learn  to  resjiect  the  rights  and  property  of 
their  neighbours.  Such  an  aim  as  is  here  described  is 
the  basis  of  the  social  tendency  in  education.  This 
tendency  would  make  education  uni\ersal.  It  is  upon 
such  a  conception  of  the  rights  of  the  indi\  idual  and  of 
the  advantage  to  the  state  of  an  enlightened  citizenshij) 
that  our  system  of  state  schools  and  our  compulsory 
attendance  enactments  are  based. 

From  a  consideration  of  tliis  work  it  seems  clear  that 
Rousseau  was  much  more  preoccupieil  with  the  di.scovery 
and  statement  of  educational  princi|)les  than  with  the 
laying  down  of  any  definite  plan  of  procedure.  That  he 
e-vaggerated  the  application  of  many  of  these  principles 
is  perhaps  to  be  regretted;  but  this  very  exaggeration 
attracted  all  the  more  attention  and  proved  a  greater 
stimulus  to  investigation  than  a  more  moderate  and 
more  sane  exposition. 


CIIAPTKR   XV 

THE   PSVC  H()I()(.I(AI.   SCHOOL 

A  MERE  return  to  natiiro,  such  as  Rousseuu  hasduscril.i-.l. 
IS  too  revolutionary.     It  would  give  an  education  little 
better  than  that  of  the  saxa,^e.     We  are  "the  lieirs  of  all 
the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  ^f  time,"  and  we  must  not 
neglect    the    accumulated    wisdom    of    our  ancestors. 
Whilst  nature  must  always,  under  any  svsteni,  be  the 
chief  educative  force,  she  must  be  guided  and  controlled 
by  the  agency  of  the  skilled  e<lucator,  who  can,  however 
only  succeed  in  his  task  through  obedience  to  her  laws! 
Rousseau's  suggestion  that  instruction  shoidd  follow 
the    natural    method    has,    accordingly,  caused    some 
advanced  teachers  to  seek  out  a  method  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  by  which   the  development  of  the 
natural  powers  of  the  child  should  proceed  in  the  slow 
and  durable  manner  of  the  growth  of  the  plant.     This 
second    result   of   Rousseau's   naturalism    is    the    work 
accomplished  by  the  Psychological  School. 

The  teachers  of  this  Sch<  1  strove  to  observe  the 
natural  capacities,  interests,  and  activities  of  the  child 
By  experiment  they  sought  the  proper  studies,  the 
suitable  parts  of  these  studies,  and  the  gradation  of 
difficulties  to  the  child's  powers.  They  traced  the  con- 
nection between  the  diflcrent  studies,  so  that  unity 
would  replace  the  unrelated  content  of  the  former 
curriculum.  These  teachers  gave  a  new  and  practical 
value  to  the  study  of  Psychology.  The  emphasis  they 
placed  upon  this  sul)ject  causes  the  historian  to  designate 
this  group  of  teachers  as  the  Psychological  School,  and 

their  attitudeas  the  Psychological  Tendency  in  education. 
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Li:adi;ks  of  riiic  I'svi  iioi.ociicAi,  .S<  iiooi. 


Pi'stalozzi,  Herb; 


I  fstalozzi,  llerhart,  and  Irofhtl  are  tlienreat  lua.lerh 
in  this  movement.  Each  had  a  number  of  followers  and 
associates,  who  greatly  assisted  him  in  his  work,  and  each 
has  had  in  later  days  his  admirers  and  disciples,  who  have 
adapted  liis  work  to  modern  conditions. 

Their  teaching  holds  a  middle  place  between  the 
thoroughgoing  naturalism  of  Rousseau  and  tlie  artificial- 
ities of  the  old  education,  which  regarded  the  child  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  a.hilt.  and  which  too  often  imposed 
great  tasks  in  the  memorization  of  mere  words.  The 
Psychologists  resembled  the  Realists  in  their  demand 
for  realities,  not  symbols,  but  they  differed  from  the 
Realists  in  their  incest  in  elementary  education  in 
their  sympathy  with  'i.e  child,  and  in  their  attempt  to 
view  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the  experience, 
the  interests,  and  the  emotional  life  of  the  child. 

rEST.ALOZZI  (1746-1826) 

Pestalozzi  was  the  first  of  the  Psychologists,  as  well 
as  of  the  Sociologists.  He  was  born  in  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, in  1746.  He  was  descended  from  a  Protestant 
refugee  from  Italy  who  had  come  to  Switzerland.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  five  years  old  and  left  the  family 
in  poor  circumstances.  His  mother  was  an  e.xcellent 
woman  whose  teaching  and  struggles  left  an  inefface- 
able memory  on  the  heart  of  her  S(m.  In  his  writings 
his  mother's  influence  can  be  easily  recognized.  The 
mother,  accordingly,  is  to  be  the  ideal  teacher,  and 
Pestalozzi's  efforts  in  pedagogy  aim  to  reduce  the 
methods  of  teaching  to  such  simplicity  that  all  mothers 
will  be  competent  to  teach  their  own  children. 
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His  c-arly  ,-,,,c..r  «,,s  ,„,„k.,l  l,y  faihuv  in  several 
-....,.,,..  win.  I,  lu.|,a,lu,„K.,,akn,.  He  „,arrie,l  Anna 
■S.lu, hl,e.,s.  a  la.ly  ui  cuhure  and  „,ea„s,  who  a.lmir 

I'.m  for  I„.  en.husias,,,;  and  heal  onee  embarked  upo 
an  aKHcuIlural  .hen.e  a,  Neuhof,  where  he  attempted  to 
tea.h  his  cotinlry  progressive  methods  in  farn,i„K  by  re- 
ca.m.ng  some  w_aste  lan.i.     But  his  agricultural  work 
beean,eenta„,le.!  w,th  a  philanthropic-aim.     Hebrought 
a  nu.nber  of  beggar  children  into  his  household  to  have 
them  tau,hta,r,.ultureand  spinning',  so  that  they  might 
lead  prontable  and  useful  lives.     We  .see  here  t^.at  hi 
first  educat.onal  work  was  social.     He  worked  diligently 
and  unselhshly    but  he  had  neither  financial  nor  execu- 
U^  e  ab.hty,  and  the  enterprise  was  a  failure.     The  chil 
dren  were  grculy  improved  by  his  kmd  and  intelligent 
reatment,  but  they  were  generally  coaxed  away  from 
nn  by  the.r  worthless  parents  as  soon  as  they  b'cam 
useful.     He  was  engaged  m  this  work  from  1775  to  1 780 
After  h,s  failure  at  Neuhof  he  f^ecame  a  writer.     In 
th,s  per,™  ,  extendmg  from  1780  to  1801,  he  published 
781""^    r\  -i:  '!:"""•  '"'•=  ^"""^^'^  on/aernJ:, 
xsin,   J  lie  A  B  C  of  Sense  Perception,  1801. 

ORI'II.W    .SCIIOOI.    AT    STANZ 

In   1798,  certain  events  connected  with   the  French 
Revolut.on  opened  up  for  a  brief  spa.  e  a  new  field  of  use' 

e  R  V  I  ^"'"-  r-'"'"  ""'^^  "^"""'■-  had  invited 
tl  e  RevolufcHus.s  ,n  F-Vance  to  relieve  the  .Swiss  nation 

of  theongarch,cal,;.,„trol.,fpowerfulfamilies and  rulers 

shed  and  devastatea  'he  whole  land.  The  rew  Swi- 
Dtrectotate  was  at  a  loss  to  .-are  for  the  destitut^  orphans' 
so  they  readtly  agree.l  t.,  the  proposal  of  PestaToz'tto 
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(oiiiiil  ail  iirpli.iiiiini'  ill  Si.iiiz.  Here  he  (jalliered  fnim 
eiylity  to  one  luimlreil  firpluins  in  a  convent.  These  diil- 
(Iren  were  idle,  iMileratc,  vicious,  filthy,  and  diseased. 
He  had  to  meet  the  opposition  of  the  people  of  this  dis- 
trict, who  looked  upon  hint  as  an  an"nt  of  the  Revolu- 
tionists. These  pfo|)le  were  Roman  (  atholics,  and  he 
was  considered  an  emissary  of  the  Protestant  church. 
But  he  succcded  in  gaining  tlie  approval  of  the  priests 
and  nuns,  who  soon  recognized  his  meritorious  work. 
He  lived  with  these  children.  Ciood  food  and  cleanliness 
brought  health  to  them.  His  kindness  and  courtesy  were 
repaid  by  the  children  with  affection  and  gentler  man- 
ners. Some  of  the  older  children  helped  him  with  the 
care  and  instruction  of  the  smaller  ones.  True,  it  was 
a  noisy  school,  if  judged  by  ovir  standards,  and  he  made 
but  little  progress  in  developing  his  methods  and  doc- 
trine. He  showed,  nevertheless,  how  the  school  can 
become  a  transformed  home,  and  to  how  great  a  degree 
kindness,  cleanliness,  and  proper  food  can  improve  the 
character.  The  return  of  the  army,  however,  forced 
Pestalozzi  to  leave  the  convent,  which  was  needed  as  a 
military  hospital. 


SCHOOL   AT    BURGDORF   AND   YVKRDU.N' 

From  1 799  to  1 805  Pestalozzi  conducted  a  school  at 
Burgdorf,  where  he  had  the  co-oper.Ttion  of  three  remark- 
able teachers,  Krucsi,  Buss,  and  Tobler.  Here  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  by  experiment  his  educational 
theories  and  of  modifying  them  to  accord  with  the  child's 
natural  aptitudes,  interests,  and  capacities.  The 
Government  looked  upon  this  school  with  such  favour 
that  it  was  made  a  training  school  for  teachers. 

In  1S05  the  school  was  transferred  to  Yverdun,  where 
it  flourished  for  many  years.     Here,  in  addition  to  the 
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assist.-int  tiMclurs  alrr.uly  iniMiioiicil,  In-  was  joined  l)y 
NickrcT,  a  piiildsophiral   tcarli.T,  anil  S,-|„„i(ll,  a  mail  of 
ir.Mi  will,  exftiiti\  e  aliility,  and  j;rcal  skill  as  a  tcailier  of 
malliematics.     This  Iiistimie  liicanie  wry  famous.     It 
was  visited  by  travellers  from  other  parts  of  FCurope  and 
from   America.     Its  s;reat  sticeess  caused   the  King  of 
Prussia  toad.-pt  the  Pestalozzian  methods  in  cducati.m, 
when  he  se,  him.-^elf  to  restore  the  civil  life  of  his  country,' 
after  the  disastrous  stru^Kle  with  Napoleon.     Teachers 
were  sent  l,y  him  to  \\erdim  to  study  the  new  methods. 
In.lividual   teachers  fr<,m  different   lands  carried  away 
some  at  least  <,f  IVslalozzi's  principles;  thus  his  ideas 
were  disseminated  throughout  the  world.     But  his  own 
stalf  quarrelled  amouK  themselves.     Schmidt's  innuenc  e 
over  I'estalo/zi  increased  with  the  latter 'sdeclininKvears. 
The  other  teacheri^  could  not  endure  Schmidt's  arrogance, 
and  in  1825  the  Institute,  after  a  career  of  varied  suc- 
cesses and   failures    was   closed    in    utter  disaster  and 
financial  ruin. 


Ills    DOCTRINli,    AIMS,    AND   METHODS 
Pest-'    '  "as  to  improve  society  by  improvint; 


the  con  ' 
practii 


As  tne 


iii!c!Ie(  iiiai  St 


er  cl.isses  throuj;h  education  of  a 

training  in   industrial  pursuits. 

atus  of   the  people  was  improved. 


and  as  their  material  prosperity  was  increased,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  demand  for  popular  liberty  would  grow, 
and  the people'spowerofsclf-go%ernmenl  would  increase' 
These  social  and  economic  blessings  he  believed  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  higher  morality  and  contentment. 

If  Pestalozzi  was  social  in  his  aim,  he  was  psycho- 
logicalinhismcthods.  Hiseducationaldoctrineisfounded 
on  the  principle  that  education  is  a  process  of  organic 
growth.     It  is  the  "natural  development  of  the  inherent 
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powers  and  capacities  of  tlie  child.  "  It  is  the  develop- 
ment of  these  powers  from  within,  not  by  an  accretion  of 
knowledge  that  may  only  dwarf  the  natural  powers. 
The  aim  of  education  is  to  increase  the  powers  of  the 
mind  rather  than  to  furnish  stores  of  information. 
Pestalozzi  compares  the  organic  development  of  the 
child's  physical,  mental,  and  moral  nature  to  the 
growth  of  a  plant  through  trunk,  branches,  twig,  and 
leaf,  each  part  growing  in  harmony  with  the  others. 

The  physical  nature  is  to  be  developed  through  the 
practice  of  gymnastic  exercises  which  will  give  increase 
of  bodily  power. 

Moral  culture  is  to  be  brought  about  by  the  unfolding 
of  the  will  through  love  and  confidence.  Each  moral 
faculty  must  be  strengthened  by  exercise,  as  in  the  case 
of  physical  education.  All  faith  must  come  from  the  first 
act  of  faith,  all  love  from  the  first  promptings  of  love. 
From  his  mother  the  child  learns  love,  gratitude,  obedi- 
ence, and  truth.  When  he  feels  his  own  independence, 
so  that  he  no  longer  needs  his  mothei ,  she  points  the  way 
towards  God.  Pestalozzi  felt  that  religion  may  thus  be 
more  effectually  taught  than  by  reliance  on  dogmatic 
instruction. 

SCIENTIl'IC   STUDY   OF   MIND 


Intellectual  education  is  also  dependent  upon  exercise. 
The  reason  will  develop  through  clearness  of  perception. 
Since  education  is  a  process  of  organic  growth ,  the  teacher 
must  know  the  natural  laws  of  the  development  of  the 
child's  mind.  Pestalozzi  thus  set  the  example  for  a  scien- 
tific study  of  the  mind  and  its  processes  of  learning,  and 
on  this  rests  his  great  fame  as  an  educator.  From  this 
study  the  great  principles  con  trolling  education  have  been 
formulated.     It  is  true  that  Pestalozzi's  knowledge  of 
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psychology  seems  very  imperfect  and  unscientific,  but 
h.s  name    stands   for  the  first  milestone  in    practical 
psychology,  the  study  of  the  child,  and  the  foundation 
of  methods  of  education  upon  the  results  of  such  study. 
Pestalozzi  would  begin  the  child's  education  with  a 
culfvation  of  the  senses.     Sense  perception  is  to  be  the 
basis  of  all  knowledge.     The  child's  instruction  is  to  begin 
w.th  his  immediate  surroundings.     The  object  must  be 
closely  observed;  clearness  of  view  gives  clearness  of 
.deas      When  the  child  has  laid  the  foundation  of  precise 
and  clear  knowledge,  he  advances  rapidly  in  knowledge 
power,  and  independence,  through  his  own  interest  and 
self-activity.     In  this  respect  Pestalozzi  shows  as  much 
hostility  to  the  old  training  in  mere  words  as  Rousseau  or 
theSense-realists.     He  showed  the  futility  of  the  studv  of 
words  before  any  experien.es  had  been  acquired  of 'the 
thmgs  they  represented.     He  condemns  the  mere  memo- 
rizing of  definitions  and  the  lack  of  unity  in  subject- 
matter.  ■' 


OBJECT   LESSONS 

Pestalozzi  may  be  called  the  originator  of  object 
essons.  These  lessons  have  had  great  vogue  throughout 
the  world  and,  within  recent  years,  in  Ontario.  Though 
the  object  lesson  does  not  now  stand  as  an  isolated  sub- 
ject on  our  programme  of  studies,  it  is  as  frequently 
employed  as  it  ever  was,  notably  as  the  preparatorv  step 
m  the  nature  study,  elementary  science,  or  geography 
lesson.  It  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  sense  training;  it 
makes  use  of  things  in  the  -hild's  immediate  environ- 
ment as  the  media  of  instructiot:.  If  objects  cannot  be 
introduced  into  the  class-room,  or  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhocKl,  pictures,  models,  etc.,  are  emploved  as  sub- 
stitutes. 
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The  two  permanent  elements  of  all  obiects  are  form 
and  number.  The  essential  tiualitics  of  the  object  must 
be  separated  from  those  that  arc  merely  accidental.  Lan- 
guage must  be  associated  with  these  permanent  qualities 
to  give  clearness  and  fixedness  to  the  ideas.  Pestalozzi 
agrees  with  Comenius  and  others  in  the  gradation  of  the 
subject-matter  from  simple  to  complex,  from  concrete  to 
abstract,  from  near  to  remote,  from  particular  to  general. 
These  gradations  in  difficulty  must  keep  pace  with  the 
child's  mental  development,  and  here  again  the  teacher 
must  be  able  to  estimate  the  child's  powers  and  the  suit- 
ability of  the  material  to  be  offered. 

Pestalozzi  was  far  from  making  his  pupils'  minds 
receptacles  for  the  storing  of  knowledge.  The  child 
should  be  active,  constructive,  inquisitive.  The  doing  of 
things  was  emphasized  as  the  basis  of  power,  self-reliance, 
and  character  building. 

Pestalozzi's  methods  produced  the  best  results  in 
arithmetic, drawing,  writing,  reading,  spelling,  geography, 
and  nature  study.  Concrete  material  was  introduced 
into  the  class  for  clear  explanation  of  processes  in  arith- 
metic, and  the  topography  of  the  neighbourhood  fur- 
nished the  materials  for  the  early  lessons  in  geography. 

SPIRIT   OF   TIIK    SCHOOL-ROOM 


The  schoolmaster  of  former  years  was  barbarous  in 
his  severity.  If  he  felt  sympathy  for  the  child,  he  dis- 
guised it  well  and  despised  his  own  weakness.  Rousseau 
would  reverse  this;  he  would  not  thwart  the  child. 
Pestalozzi  adopted  a  method  half  way  between  these 
extremes;  he  restrained  the  child,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
showed  sympathy  and  kindness.  You  can  still  sec  types 
of  these  forms  of  government.  In  visiting  some  class- 
rooms you  feel  that  the  class  is  controlled  by  fear;  this 
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is  the  spirit  of  the  disciplinarians.  In  another  room  the 
class  IS  scarcely  controlled  at  all:  this  is  Rousseau's 
naturalism,  probably  unintentional.  You  enter  another 
room  where  there  is  no  di.splay  of  authority;  rela- 
tions of  mutual  consideration  and  helpfulness  exist 
between  class  and  teacher;  the  mood  of  the  class  is  ideal 
for  delight  in  the  lessons:  this  is  Pestalozzian.  In  no 
way  are  we  more  indebted  to  the  old  master  than  for 
this  school  atmosphere. 


PERM.^NENT   KESII.TS 

The  influence  of  Pcstalozzi  can  be  seen  to-dav  in  the 
efforts  to  make  the  school  a  factor  in  me  elevation  of 
society  by  means  of  education.     As  the  stale  is  to  derive 
benefit  from  the  elevation  of  society,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  masses     The 
modern  school  also  has  for  its  chief  aim  the  development 
01  the  physical,  moral,  and  mental  life  of  the  child      The 
child  has  become,  under  the  influence  of  Pestalozzi    the 
important   factor   in   education.     Modern    research    in 
child  study  has  been  an  outcome  of  his  efforts     Sense 
training,  methods  in  geography,  arithmetic,  drawing  and 
nature  study  have  advanced  along  the  lines  adopted  by 
him.     In  his  school  at  Burgdorf  and  Yverdun  we  have 
the  crude  beginnings  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  normal 
school.     But  it  i.s  probable  that  the  new  spirit  he  intro- 
duced  unto  the  scho.,l-room  is  the  most  significant  of  his 
contributions  to  modern  education. 

Pestalozzi  was  a  pioneer,  an  experimenter,  and  as  such 
he  made  m:.ny  mistakes  and  encountered  manv  failures 
He  had  no  system  of  philosophy,  nor  could  he  formulat'e 
one;  his  own  scholarship  was  far  from  profound.  He  was 
a  man  of  imagination,  of  feeling,  of  intuition,  of  action 
rather  than  a  philosopher.     In  the  list  of  men  who  have 
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striven  for  both  social  anil  individual  improvement  he  has 
won  an  honoured  place  by  liis  noble  intentions,  his  sym- 
pathies, his  experiments  in  education,  and  the  eloquence 
of  his  writings. 

HERBART  (1776-1841) 

Another  educator  who  has  deeply  influenced  our 
educational  methods  is  John  Frederick  Herbart.  He  was 
one  of  the  visitors  at  Pestalozzi's  Institute  at  Yverdun. 
He  saw  the  merit  in  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi,  and 
he  was  also  able  to  see  their  defects.  There  was  one 
feature  of  the  Pestalozzian  Institute  that  he  could  not 
appropriate  to  himself.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  school- 
room, the  delicate  relationship  between  teacher  and 
pupils..  In  all  Herbart's  writings  we  look  in  vain  for  this 
impc--;  :.it  characteristic  of  Pestalozzi's  training. 

SPIRIT   AND   TECHNIQUK 

.\o  two  educators  could  be  more  different  than  these 
two  men.  Pestalozzi  presented  an  unkempt,  even  an  in- 
significant appearance ;  Herbart  was  the  fastidious,  digni- 
fied university  professor.  Pestalozzi  was  sympathetic, 
original,  intuitive  in  his  teachings;  Herbart  was  cold, 
logical,  and  profound.  Pestalozzi's  writings  are  im- 
passioned and  figurative;  Herbart's  writings  are  precise 
and  abstract,  rarely  illuminated  'jy  a  metaphor  or  an 
illustration. 

The  difference  between  them  is  one  of  temperament. 
We  can  to-day  see  these  same  types  in  our  schools.  You 
liear  a  lesson  in  which  the  teacher  maintains  one  position 
throughout  the  period,  th.e  class  is  well  prepared  for  the 
instruction,  the  questioning  is  admirable,  the  oroportion 
of  e.xplanation  and  questioning  is  judicious,  the  various 
steps  are  icached  logically,  the  application  is  practical 
and  effective,  the  attention  has  been  close,  the  beneficial 
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results  are  evident;  but  there  has  been  no  emotional 
warmth,  no  magnetism.     This  teacher  is  Herbartian. 
You  hear  another  lesson  where  the  gaps  mav  be  seen  in 
the  subject-matter,  and  the  explanations  maybe  unduly 
prolonged.     But  the  children  are  active,  creative,  en- 
thusiastic; thev  like  the  teacher,  and  therefore  like  the 
work.     The  teacher  at  times  does  brilliant  things,  which 
were  not  planned,  but  are  spontaneous,  intuitional.     The 
first  thing  that  strikes  the  visitor  on  entering  the  room  is 
that  the  class  is  in  the  right  spirit.     This  teacher  is  Pesta- 
lozzian.     You  ask  which  teacher  is  preferable.     Both  are 
good.     The  Herbartian  method  is  best  for  .some  subjects, 
the  Pestalozzian  for  others.     The  work  is  excellent  when 
you  find  Pestalozzian  spirit  and  Herbartian  technique. 
Herbart  was  a  student  at  the  Oldenburg  Gymnasium, 
and  afterwards  at  the   University  of  Jena,  where  he 
studied  philosophy.     For  three  years  he  was  a  private 
tutor  in  Switzerland.     This  experience  was  important,  as 
from  his  study  of  the  three  bo\s  whom  he  taught  he 
formulated  much  of  his  educational  doctrine.     For  six 
years  he  gave  instruction  on  philosophy  and  education  in 
theUniversityof  Got  lingen,  and  from  1809  till   1833  he 
was  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Konigs- 
berg.     He   then   accepted   the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Gottingen,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.     While  at 
Konigsberg  he  conducted  a  pedagogical  seminary,  and 
gave   lectures   in   pedagogy   and   practical    teaching   in 
affiliated  schools,  under  conditi(ms  very  similar  to  those 
m  the  faculties  of  education  of  our  own  universities. 

Herbart  was  early  impressed  with  many  excellent 
ideas  in  the  work  of  Pesialozzi.  Pestalozzi  had  little 
ability  in  c'assification  and  organization,  and  no  wide 
philosophical  outlook;  he  could  not  "psychologize  educa- 
tion," or  formulate  a  system  of  education  in  harmony 
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with  the  laws  of  mental  development,  as  he  had  wished. 
Herbart  showed  how  education  can  be  made  the  basis  for 
the  moral  life,  and  he  elaborated  and  defined  a  new 
psychology.  He  also  worked  out  a  general  method  for 
the  teacher,  and  showed  how  the  sense  perceptions  of 
Pestalozzi  could  be  developed  into  clear  ideas  through 
apperception. 

Pestalozzi's  writings  are  valuable,  but  not  so  valuable 
as  his  experiments  in  his  schools.  Herbart's  work  in  his 
pedagogical  seminary  was  important,  but  not  so  impor- 
tant as  his  psychological  and  pedagogical  books.  His 
A  B  C  of  Sense  Perception,  which  explains  Pestalozzi's 
views,  his  Text-book  of  Psychology,  1816,  and  his  Outlines 
of  Educational  Doctrine,  1835,  are  the  works  with 
which  we  are  chiefly  concerned. 


HERBART  S   AIMS   AND   DOCTRINES 

Herbart's  aim  was  to  show  how  moral  character  could 
be  developed  by  instruction.  In  this  he  was  both  ethical 
and  sociological  in  his  tendency.  Good  citizenship  would 
be  promoted  by  training  the  will  to  function  aright  in 
society.  If  the  moral  life  of  the  nation  is  to  be  improved 
by  education,  and  crime  diminished,  it  is  surely  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  insist  on  the  education  of  all  children. 

In  order  that  the  will  may  be  trained  to  function  pro- 
perly, the  instruction  must  not  be  haphazard,  but  logical. 
Herbart  tried  to  formulate  an  exact  psychology  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  pedagogical  knowledge,  and  to 
correct  the  unscientific  theories  that  in  his  day  passed  for 
psychology.  The  old  "faculty"  psychology,  with  its  out- 
growth of  phrenology,  had  divided  the  brain  into  various 
compartments  where  the  so-called  faculties — memory, 
reason,  will,  etc.,  were  supposed  to  reside.  This  theory 
has  been  replaced  by  the  Herbart  ian  theory  that  the  mind 
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IS  a  unity,  and  possesses  but  one  power,  namely  the 
power  to  enter  into  relationship  with  its  environment, 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system.  Thought  is 
one  contmuous  stream  of  consciousness,  consisting  of 
such  elements  as  memory,  imagination,  and  reason,  now 
one,  now  the  oth,  r  predominating.  These  can  be 
developed  and  strengthened,  not  by  treating  them  as 
separate,  but  as  correlated  and  interdependent  functions 
01  the  mind  acting  as  a  unity. 

Herbart  drew  attention  to  one  great  inherent  power 
that  the  mmd  possesses.  This  is  the  power  of  appercep- 
tion It  ,s  the  power  of  assimilating  new  ideas  bv  means 
ot  ideas  already  acquired. 

Another  important  feature  of  his  psychology  was  his 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  will.  With  the  old  psy- 
chologists,  the  will  was  an  independent  faculty  of  the 
mind  that  determined  our  actions.  With  Herbart,  the 
will  was  dependent  on  the  ideas  possessed  by  the  mind. 
I  he  will  was  the  product  of  ideas,  of  action,  of  ex- 
perience, rather  than  the  cause  of  these.  Upon  the  kind 
of  ideas  and  e.xperience  that  the  individual  possesses,  his 
character  depends. 

The  effect  of  the  new  psychology  on  education  is  seen 
in  the  following  particulars: 

Since  the  mind  is  a  unity,  not  a  collection  of  separate 
faculties,  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  must  also  be 
unified.  In  the  old  education  studies  were  intended  to 
develop  and  train  chiefly  the  memory  and  the  reason 
Herbart  and  his  followers  prepared  a  scheme  by  which 
the  subject-matter  of  the  school  curriculum  could  be  con- 
centrated and  unified  upon  one  central  core  study  This 
core  study  was  to  be  literature,  especially  the  Homeric 
poems.  This  specific  scheme  of  the  Herbartians  has 
prove.1  10  be  a>.-  impraci  icablo  as  tlic  encvclop.xdic  plan  of 
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Comcnius.  We  no  longer  try  to  find  a  core  subject,  but 
we  still  strive  for  a  co-ordination  of  those  studies  that  are 
interrelated.  But  there  are  other  things  to  consider  be- 
sides co-ordination;  we  must  not  forget  also  the  many- 
sidedness  of  the  mind,  and  its  diverse  interests.  We 
must  provide  studies  that  will  enlarge  these  interests  and 
that  will  deepen  and  e  rich  man's  many-sided  nature,  so 
that  while  he  may  indeed  devote  himself  to  but  one  field 
of  endeavour,  his  interests  and  his  sympathies  shall  em- 
brace the  ideals,  efforts,  and  activities  of  all  humanity. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  individual  be  truly  moral,  and 
avoid  that  one-sidedness  which  is  the  root  of  arrogance 
and  petty  conceit,  and  which  prevents  men  from  sharing 
fullv  in  the  life  of  the  race. 


APPERCEPTION- 

The  principle  of  appercept  ion  has  been  the  great  basal 
principal  of  Herbart's  method,  and  has  had  a  lasting 
effect  upon  the  methods  employed  in  modern  schools. 
The  stress  laid  upon  this  principle  is  seen  in  the  care  taken 
in  the  presentation  of  a  subject  to  relate  the  new  know- 
ledge to  the  old.  The  teacher  takes  into  account  the 
pupil's  experience  and  prexious  knowledge  and,  by  a 
brief  preparation,  di>poses  the  child  to  take  interest  in 
the  new  knowledge  by  making  a  suitable  connection. 
The  new  knowledge  modifies  and  is  modified  by  the  old. 
It  is  not  a  disjointed  piece  of  information;  it  stands 
welded  with  the  former  content  of  the  mind.  In  this  the 
teacher  has  two  grave  responsibilities:  he  must  first  select 
the  proper  presentations  for  the  mind,  for  out  of  such 
stuff,  according  to  Hcrbart,  is  the  will  formed,  and  he 
must  then  see  that  these  presentations  are  assimilated  by 
the  olfler  knowledge  as  a  preparation  for  still  higher 
mental  processes. 


MORALITY 
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M0RA1.ITV 
Horl.art's  theory  „f  the  eflU.u  y  of  education  in  sceur- 
i"K  n.orahty  may  l,c  briefly  stated  as  follows:  Since  the 
w.ll  .s  the  prodiKt  of    the  ideas  and  the  experiences  of 

^le  pupd,  h,s  condiK-t  is  based  on  the  content  of  his  mind 
m-sentations  in  the  form  of  noble  and  useful  ideas  will 
preoccupy  his  mind  and  thus  control  his  will.    But  know 
edge  alone  is  not  virtue.     The  knowledge  presented  by 
the  teacher  IS  g.ven  warmth  and  sanction  by  the  approval 
of  society,  by  literature,  and  by  the  child's  own  experi- 
ences. His  spirit  is  thus  kindled  to  zeal  for  righteousness 
This  emotional  warmth  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  good  will,  that  is  to  say  character  or  the 
dispositioit  tcnvards  righteousness,  than  the  ideas  them- 
selves.     The  ideas  implanted  in  his  mind   give  him   the 
power  to  criticise  every  act,  the  emotional  warmth  leads 
h.-Ti  to  prefer  the  good  and  to  exclude  the  evil.     In 
choosmg  the  good  and  rejecting  the  bad,  the  moral  char- 
acter .s  formed.    In  the  contemplation  of  tliegood  instea.l 
of  the  bad,  an  inner  freedom,  a  stalwart  self  is  developed 
that  becomes  an  abitling  actuality.     For  a  person  who 
obtains  such  an  inner   freedom  we  do  not  fear,  when 
he  IS  exposed  to  temptation:  we  rely  on  his  conduct 
witli  confidence. 

Herbart;s  great  aim  in  education  was  to  indue., 
morality.  The  morality  that  he  describes  is  a  subjective 
state  This  morality  would  keep  the  ten  command- 
ments; but  m  modern  society  mon.litv  finds  its  ultimate 
meaning  in  its  application  to  conduct  as  affecting  others 
Ihe  moral  man  does  unto  others  what  he  would  have 
others  d<.  unto  him.  He  supports  sanatoria  and  hos- 
pitals He  does  more  than  even  this.  He  co-operates 
with  his  neighbours  in  civic  progress.  He  is  a  brother 
not  only  to  those  in  misfortune,  but  a  partner  and  co- 
worker With  those  in  prosperity. 
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(.OVICRNMKM  ;    IXSTkLCilO.N;    THAIMNO 

Herbart  carefully  clistinuuishes  government,  instruc- 
tion, and  training.  Government  is  nothing  more  than 
the  good  discipline  of  the  school-room.  It  is  not  in  itself 
the  end  of  education;  it  is  only  the  foundation  on  which 
instruction  and  training  rest.  .Some  teachers  make  gotxl 
order  their  chief  aim,  no  doubt  because  the  community 
often  judges  the  work  of  the  school  to  a  great  degree  solely 
by  this  standard,  as  it  can  be  most  readily  discerned  by 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  While  government 
may  not  be  the  end,  it  is  a  very  necessary  foundation,  as 
instruction  and  training  are  impossible  without  it.  The 
best  way  to  secure  good  government  is  to  keep  the  pupils 
busily  employed. 

Instruction  comes  when  the  pupils  are  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  acquisition  of  new  ideas.  The  instruction 
must  interest  them,  but  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  there 
should  be  more  than  mere  interest  in  the  facts  presented; 
it  should  be  an  interest  that  looks  at  the  subject  from 
many  standpoints,  that  is  not  satisfied,  that  asks  ques- 
tions, that  investigates.  It  is  then  that  the  subject  is 
properly  apperceived.  This  many-sided  interest  enables 
the  student  to  associate  and  harmonize  the  new  presenta- 
tions with  the  ideas  already  possessed.  In  this  way 
the  content  of  the  mind  is  modified  by  the  new 
knowledge. 

As  government  is  or'"  a  means  to  an  end,  so  instruc- 
tion is  likewise  not  the  ^.jimate  aim.  The  ultimate  good 
is  indeed  the  training  which  looks  forward  to  the  pupil's 
future,  which  strives  to  give  the  pupil  power  and  strength 
of  character,  to  help  him  overcome  his  own  faults  and 
weaknesses.  Instruction  has  supplied  him  with  suitable 
ideas  properly  apperceived.     The  studies  of  the  school  re- 


r.i;\ERAL  MKTHOI) 
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vcal  to  him  by  duKrces  tliec-tliicul  world,  so  that  liis  feeble 
and  inexperienced  will  i;i  reinforced  by  the  experience  of 
mankind,  as  revealed  in  history,  literature,  and  society. 
He  will  not  be  led  by  the  allurements  of  low  desires,  the 
enticement  of  base  companions,  or  the  hypnotic  influence 
of  turbulent  mobs  to  leave  the  chosen  path  of  steadfast 
virtue,  approved  alike  by  reason  and  inclination.  He 
then  has  an  anchor  to  hold  by. 


(iKXEKAL    MKTHOD 

Herbart  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  formulation  of 
a  general  method  of  instruction.  The  teachers  of  Ger- 
many follow  this  method  in  a  very  systematic  manner, 
and  the  teaching  in  the  schools  of  America  has  been 
materially  influenced  by  it.  Of  course  the  original  gen- 
eral method  of  Herbart  has  been  modified  and  adapted 
to  the  conditions  on  this  continent.  He  based  his 
method  on  four  formal  steps;  Clearness,  Association, 
System,  and  Method.  These  have  been  amplified  to  five 
by  McMurry,  and  have  lieen  adapted  to  our  modern 
schools.  Clearness,  the  first  step,  is  now  divided  into 
Preparation  and  Presentation.  Association  is  now  called 
Comparison.  Instead  of  System  McMurry  uses  the 
terms  Classification  and  Generalization.  The  term 
Method  corresponds  to  what  we  understand  as  the  Uni- 
fication and  Application  of  the  lesson.  This  plan  of 
general  method  outlined  by  Herbart  may  become  too 
mechanical.  It  may  destroy  initiative  and  inspiration  if 
followed  too  slavishly.  But  it  is  a  standard  that  should 
be  in  every  teacher's  mind  ;  and  w  hen  the  lesson  has  not 
followed  these  lines  of  fixed  method,  the  teacher  should 
carefully  consider  whether  the  departure  has  been  help- 
ful or  injurious  in  its  results. 
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iii:ri)art's  im  IIIAc  i; 

When  weaskourscKfswIiat  \virc.illy(i\vc-l(ill(ili.irt. 
we  must  K-cdKnize  first  of  all  our  indi'l)le<lnfss  for  ilie 
formal  steps  of  lesson  pnuiiiure.  In  the  next  place  we 
owe  to  him  the  discovery  of  the  nienlal  p(jwer  of  apper- 
ception, and  of  its  ped.iKORiral  value.  He  showed  us  how 
the  power  of  apperception  could  he  made  to  fuiu  lion  in 
the  most  effective  manner.  Closelv  associated  wiih  apper- 
ception arc  his  theories  of  correlation  and  of  main  -v-ided 
interest.  HisSeminar  at  KonljjsberK  wasa  model  hjrour 
faculties  of  education  and  normal  and  model  schools,  and 
his  works  form  a  basis  for  much  of  the  Iheorelical  training 
of  teachers.  i\o  man  has  promoted  the  de\  clopmuiit  of 
the  plan  of  education  more  elTec  lively  than  he.  ,\o  one 
has  done  mo.-e  to  make  the  work  of  teaching  a  profession. 

Herbart's  work,  howe\er,  has  its  limltal ions.  His  psy- 
chology has  been  largely  superseded  through  resciiirh  and 
experiment.  His  meth(Kl  of  iiu  iilcating  moralliv  is  for 
the  intellectual  few.  It  was  indee<l  almost  as  rtopian  as 
the  general  notions  of  virtue  held  by  Socrates  and  Plato. 
Yet  there  is  undoubted  good  in  his  suggestions  that  the 
mind  should  be  filled  with  noble  thoughts,  that  these 
should  be  approved  by  the  sympathies,  and  this  .ipproval 
strengthened  by  examples  from  history  and  literature. 
As  we  havesaid,  the  exactitude  of  hisgeneral  method  may 
degenerate  into  formalism.  The  goixl  teacher  follows 
these  steps  instinctively  rather  than  consciously.  They 
form  a  test  to  be  applied  after  the  lesson  is  taught,  rather 
than  a  narrow  and  difficult  path  which  he  must  follow. 
But  the  most  necessary  criticism  on  Herbart's  psychol- 
ogy and  methods  is  that  they  lack  emotional  life.  The 
emotions  seem  to  be  underestimated  by  this  writer.  His 
method  is  too  cold,  too  intellectual  for  the  teaching  of 
young  children. 


FROEBEL  ,^^ 

an.n;;:;:rr^r.;::;;^i:,i:.:;j--r-'-.. 

fKICDEUU;K  WnUKI.M  IROEMKI,  a78.-,S52) 
I'roebt'l    w.is    l],,],,    in    irsi    •  ,     . 

.he  Tiu,nn«ia„  V^Z        cZZ'  -"^    vniage    i„ 
I."theran  mi„i„er  of  the  vi  K^""  v  :  '''''   "^"^ 

ki™,.,u,w,,,rrr::fi;,,:,rx:r "'"^ 
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he  attended  for  a  brief  period  the  University  of  Jena, 
where  he  strove  to  become  acquainted  with  many  sub- 
jects; but  here  again  he  found  reason  to  complain  of  the 
lack  of  connection  among  the  various  subjects  as  pre- 
sented. 

He  then  determined  to  study  architecture,  but  was 
finally  pe,rsuaded  by  Dr.  Gruener,  Principal  of  the  Frank- 
fort Model  School,  to  become  a  teacher.  He  soon  felt 
that  this  was  his  true  vocation,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  the  cause  of  education.  It  is  a  verj' 
hopeful  sign  that  his  work  soon  made  him  aware  of  two 
great  deficiencies;  his  scholarship  was  not  sound  enough 
and  his  methods  were  not  satisfactory.  Even  at  this 
early  stage  of  his  career  as  a  teacher,  he  recognized  the 
principle  that  instruction  must  be  adapted  to  the  stage 
of  development  of  the  pupil's  mind. 

Hearing  of  Pestalozzi's  Institute  at  Yverdun,  he  set 
off  on  foot  to  visit  this  famous  school.  He  was  greatly 
impressed  with  Pestalozzi's  enthusiasm  and  his  influence 
over  his  pupils.  He  felt,  however,  that  there  was  some- 
thing lacking  in  the  methods,  that  the  studies  were  not 
closely  related,  and  that  the  venerable  teacher  himself 
was  at  times  in  a  fog  about  his  methods  and  aims. 

Froebel  was  then  asked  by  a  lady,  Frau  von  Holz- 
hausen,  totakechargeof  the  education  of  her  three  young 
sons  who  had  suffered  from  bad  scholastic  management. 
He  had  been  reading  Rousseau's  £inile,  so  he  went  with 
these  boys  into  isolation  in  the  country.  Here  he  soon 
realized  the  weakness  cf  Rousseau's  theory.  He  felt  that 
the  education  would  be  very  narrow,  and  the  boys  would 
be  unfitted  for  participation  in  social  life.  He  next  went 
with  these  pupils  to  Yverdun,  where  he  taught  them,  not 
in  connection  with  the  Institute,  but  in  such  proximity 
that  its  influence  was  felt  in  all  his  work.     By  watching 
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play  and  of  walks 


the  children  he  learned  ihe  value  . 
the  country. 

18  J°JTr''''  '''■°'"^"'^  attainments  he  went    in 

,t"V      \    1^'"'"^  "°^  ^™^e  to  throw  off  the  fetters  of 
he  French  Emperor;  Froebel  responded  to  the  call  t„ 

rndshfp":!'';  """^  ''"'''""■  f^-beltrm  d" 
and  I  fnleth-,  T  ^'^P^'-^n-in-arms,  Middendorf 
helD  in  r.  r  :•''  ° ''"'"  '"  '"'^''  ^y  hi-"  with  a  desire  to 
'SeVafte^td:r'"'  '  V^^'""'  ''''''  ^^  -^"'^- 

silfu,  teachers,  and  conld  e..prr:Uhtc:dit?t7e  iZ! 
that  Froebel  so  obscurely  expressed.  ' 

FKOEUliL's    I-IRST   SCHOOL 

On  his  return  from  the  war  he  refused  some  lucrative 
pos.t,ons  m  rer.arch  work  in  mineralogy;  he  fe It  tha  it 
was  h,s  mission  to  remain  a  teacher      In    SiVr  . 

a  school  in  the  little  village  of  Grdshe  m  wi     t^m": 

h.s  school  was  teaching  revolutionary  ideas •  so  it  was  h 

thesercvolutionaryideaswereconcernedonljwithd;'^^ 

■on      The  authorities  forgot  that  Froebel.  Although  nC 

a  Prussian,  had  volunteered  to  take  up  arms  for  "l^ 
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deliverance  of  Prussia.     He  met  opposition  from  the 
rluirch,  which  feared  he  was  teaching  atlieism;  yet  there 


I  moc)ern  educator  who 


:  distinctly 


aim  IS  more  i 

hgious  than  Froebel's,  none  whose  writings  show  a  more 
pious  spirit.  An  inspector  who  had  been  sent  to  his 
school  by  a  hostile  government  reported  that  the  children 
lived  as  one  happy  family,  that  all  their  slumbering 
powers  were  awakened,  that  the  order,  punctuality,  and 
cleanliness  were  admirable.  He  found  no  parrot-like 
repetition,  but  that  each  child  answered  with  under- 
standing. Self-activity,  he  asserted,  was  the  first  law  of 
the  institution.  He  was  also  astonished  at  their  accurate 
knowledge  of  language  and  sciences.  But  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  school  was  the  fact  that  know- 
ledge was  not  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself  but  only  as  a 
means  of  awakening  the  mir.  strengthening  the  individ- 
ual, and  guiding  him  to  reach  his  higher  destiny.  Truly 
this  was  a  wonderful  school  in  that  day,  and  here  was  a 
very  open-minded  inspector. 


THE    BLANKHNBURO   SCHOOL,    1837 

But  great  as  his  success  was  with  children  of  what- 
ever age,  Froebel  felt  that  his  chief  mission  was  to  estab- 
lish schools  for  young  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  seven.  Peslalozzi's  plan  for  the  education  of 
mothers  as  teachers  was  impracticable,  as  mothers  seldom 
have  the  time,  the  knowledge,  or  the  inclination  for  this 
important  work.  He  recognized  the  superiority  of 
women  as  teachersof  youngchildren,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self to  their  instruction  and  inspiration.  This  general 
recfignition  of  their  worth,  coupled  with  economic  con- 
ditions, has  given  women  the  preponderating  influence 
they  possess  in  our  schools  to-day.  He  established  his 
first  kindergarten  at  Blankcnburg  in  1837.     This  srhool 
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for  children  under  .even  years    of  age  was  not  called  a 

k.ndergarten  fll  1840,  when  Froehel  found  a  suitablv 

d.sfnct.ve  name      For  the  remaining  twelve  years  of  his 

fe  he  devoted  hunself  entirely  to  the  promotion  of  the 

n!   stHour"  ''''""■  "'■"'  "'"  ^"^^^■'-■^  "-'^^  '-  --e 


HIS    KDUCATIOVAL   DOCTKINLS 

Froel,elpul,lishe<lanumberofeducationalworks,but 
h.Fducanon  of  Man,  1826,  is  the  n.ost  important.     We 
shal    consKler  ,n  the  following  paragraphs  son.e  of    h 
chief  characteristics  of  his  educational  doctrine. 

U.MTY 

The  word  "unity"  is  constantly  met  in  Froebel's  writ- 
,7t'h  '^''T''""^  °f  '^^k  of  unity  in  school  studies,  and 

of  the  wan  of  c-onnecion  between  these  studies  and  the 
afTairs  of  ife.  He  found  great  diversity  in  the  objects  o 
nature  when  he  examined  them  in  his  stu.lies  in  botlnv 
m  zoo  ogy,  and  in  mineralogy,  but  he  found  also  certain 
laws  hat  prevailed  through  all  their  diversity.  He  fe" 
also  the  relationship  between  man  and  nature  fn  the  sym- 
pathy and  interest  that  man  feels  for  nature.  Both  nr.n 
and  nature  are  creations  of  God,  both  are  manifestations 
of  the  great  Divine  Mind.  I„  this  way  he  shows  tie 
union  that  exists  between  God  and  man  and  natu  e 

laws  of  God.  whose  spirit  is  manifest  in  all  His  works. 
The  aim  of  Froebel'seducation  is  thus  seen  to  be  religious- 
he  would  train  the  cltild  to  perceive  in  nature  the  spf  it  ^Z 
he  Deity  who.se  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
d  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air,  and  the  blue  sky 
and  in  the  mind  of  Man." 
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The  desire  for  unity  is  carried  out  in  other  matters. 
Darwin's  theory  of  Evolution  appealed  very  strongly  to 
Froebel,  who  saw  that  this  new  principle  of  science  agreed 
very  closely  with  his  cherished  bcUef  in  the  unity  in  all 
things.  He  saw  this  unity  in  the  various  stages  of  the  life 
of  the  individual,  in  the  development  from  infancy  to 
childhood,  to  adolescence,  to  manhood.  He  agreed  with 
Herbar;  as  to  the  necessity  for  closer  connection  between 
the  subjects  of  study,  although  he  adopted  no  particular 
scheme  for  correlation.  He  agreed  with  the  new  psychol- 
ogy which  recognized  the  mii.d  as  a  unity  and  not  as 
a  bundle  of  faculties.  He  laid  especial  emphasis  on  the 
activities  of  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing. 

By  a  principle  of  evolution,  the  development  of  an 
organism  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage  must  come 
through  exercise  and  activity.  The  organs  that  we 
neglect  become  atrophied  and  useless;  the  organs  or 
limbs  that  are  exercised  become  strong  and  capable  of 
surprising  accomplishment.  The  exercise  should  be 
given  at  the  right  time  in  the  development  of  the  or- 
ganism and  continued  according  to  its  strength.  Kvery 
exercise  that  will  restrict  or  encroach  on  this  develop- 
ment must  be  considered  as  injurious. 

SKI.F-.\CTIVITY 


Froebel  stress.-^d  the  importance  of  activity  in  the 
development  of  the  child.  But  there  are  two  forms  of 
activity,  differing  widely  in  their  causes  and  their  results; 
activity  occasioned  from  without,  and  activity  occasioned 
from  within — self-activity.  To  the  former  cla.ss  belong 
activities  due  to  the  coercion  of  the  task-master  and  the 
activities  aroused  by  sensational  devices;  these  cease 
when  the  stimuli  arc  withdrawn.  To  the  later  class 
belong  those  activities  which  arise  out  of  and  are  sus- 
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tained  by  the  child's  own  natural  powers  directed  by  the 
many-s,ded  interest  of  which  Herbart  speaks.     All  these 

The  mmd  works  through  its  activities  of  knowing,  feel- 
ing, and  w,!I,ng.     In  the  old  education  the  one  activity  of 

alToTef  "" f "'"  ""''"^  prominence.     The  child  shouM 
also  feel  azesUn  .ts  activity,  and  a  mil  to  convert  into  act 
the  thought  that  has  come  into  its  mind.     There  mly  be 
self-actmty  in  the  mere  acquisition  and  assimilZ  o 
knowledge.     It  .s,  howe^.er,  a  higher  self-activity  Jhen 
the  chd    takes  pleasure   in   modifying   the  forms  o" 
material  objects  around  him,  and  in  arranging  them  ,n 
combinations.     This  doi,„  will  call  forth  more  of  th" 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  demand  also  the  co-operation  of 
his  physical  powers.     But  this  is  more  than  mere  doing 
It  .s  building,  creating;  and  this  means  giving  ex  ores  , on 
to  ideas  and  fancies  which  arise  from'the  chnd's  own 
mind^    The  actnity  passes  from  the  imitation  of  models 
to  the  concrete  representations  of  conceptions  ingenious 
and  original      This  is  what  Froebel  calls  '■makfng  the 
mner  outer^-     Creativeness   is   the  core  of   Froebefs 
sy-stem  of  education,  and  this  arises  from  self-activity 
letirp'mr ''^  ^'- -- -"'''■"---he  chiM^^ 

MANUAL   TRAINING 

Froebel  would  make  the  hand  an  agency  in  the  de- 
ve  opntent  o  the  mind.  We  see  the  influence  of  Froebel 
m  the  manual  training  of  our  own  schools.  We  have  seen 
attempts  to  make  this  w„rk  one  of  observation  and  imTta 
on  with  emphasis  upon  accuracy;  this  was  som  X 
after  the  manner  of  Pcstalozzi.  In  later  years  this 
manual  training  has  become  a  means  not  an  end  i:  educ  ! 
"on.     Manual  training  ,s  valuable  not  merely  for  the 
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learning  of  a  trade  (ir  for  the  training  of  the  hand.  It  has 
a  further  purpose  than  to  give  sense  of  form,  a!sthetic 
feeling,  and  practical  dexterity;  it  is  intended  to  stimu- 
late creativeness,  so  that  the  child  will  endeavour  to 
represent  in  concrete  form  the  thought  that  is  in  its  mind. 
Manual  training  thus  furnishes  excellent  material  for  the 
child's  self-activities,  and  aids  in  fostering  its  creative 
spirit  and  in  securing  its  full  development. 


It  would  be  an  interesting  study  for  the  teacher  to 
note  the  attitude  of  <lifferent  people  and  schools  of  educa- 
tion to  the  subject  of  play.  With  Froebel  play  took  on 
an  entirely  new  significance.  In  studying  children,  he 
saw  that  this  restless  activity  which  manifests  itself  in 
them  should  not  be  reiiressed,  but  should  be  encouraged. 
Children  should  not  be  left  to  themselves,  but  the  plays 
i'nd  games  should  be  organized  and  controlled  by  a  com- 
petent director,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that  each 
game  contributed  something  to  the  development  of  the 
child.  The  child  itself  should  not  suspect  that  the  game 
had  any  educational  purpose,  but  should  suppose  that  it 
was  conducted  merely  for  amusement.  In  play,  the  child 
gains  health,  grace,  and  bodily  vigour,  and  learns  the  use 
of  its  limbs.  From  play,  too,  the  child  learns  the  qualities 
of  material  objects,  their  motions,  their  eF-cts  on  other 
objects  and  upcm  himself.  From  play  the  child  learns, 
under  the  care  of  the  director,  the  rightsof  other  children 
with  whom  he  is  associated  in  his  games.  From  team- 
play  like  baseball  and  football,  the  child  also  learns  the 
value  of  combined  action,  and  is  thus  prepared  for  co- 
operation in  the  social  life  or  later  ye.iis.  His  willed 
experience  with  natural  objects  and  his  new  relationships 
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7!ltur""''"""  '"■■""''  '''""  ''"^  "''"  ideas  which  he 
translates  .rto  words,  and  tl,u.s  widens  his  powers  of  ex 
press,on.  After  some  tin,e  he  begins  to  construct  and  to 
represent  ,n  outward  form  what  was  before  merelv  an 
.mage  m  h.s  n,ind.  This  activitv  soon  becoml  a  wo^k 
that  gnes  a  delight  to  the  child,  not  for  its  own  seTfi  t 
amusement,  „,t  f„r  the  pleasure  and  service  of  others 
In  th,s  wny  the  child  is  linked  to  humanity,  and  his  hear; 
.s  prepared  thereby  to  love  and  ser^•e  his  breator! 

SONGS 

gart'eVafRl'  '•'^''/''^^r"^^'  experience  in  his  kinder- 
garten at  Blankenburg.  hroebel  published  his  Mutter  u„d 

ifo..i..rf..  (Songsfor  Mother  and  the  N^,rsery)      These 

Z'ZZ  tr ''^ ;"""'"'""  °^  >■"""«  children  beuveen 
the  ages  of  two  and  seven  years.  The  work  is  composed 
o  songs,  pH-.ures,  and  games.  Froebel  was  not  veTy  skll- 
ful  m  song-wrmng.  and  the  pictures  are  sometimes  crude 
Th.s  may  not  be  a  serious  fault,  as  children  are  not  sensi ' 
.ve  to  the  higher  forms  of  art.  These  songs  mlynot" 
a  ways  be  su.table  for  children  in  Canada,  as  they  were 
ch^en  for  German  children  living  in  the  count  y  ov 

the  charac  ,  r  „f  the  songs  are  different  from  those  with 
wh.chourchddrenarefamiliar.     Froebel  desired  to  inTu, 

I  tic  children.     Even  fa,ry  and  folk  stories,  however  suit 

able  for  places  other  than  the  kindergarten,  fa  1  to  gi  e 

the  benefit  that  comes  from  songs  that  deal  with  rea°ifies 

Froebel  tried  also  to  seh-rtsonesinH  ,.,>,     ^^''^'f' 

develop  the  child  by  the  e.erci:^:fti;:b:,tr2 
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and  its  mental  powers.  The  senses  should  be  exercised  as 
organs  of  the  mind,  and  the  activities  of  the  child  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  expressions  of  his  mind.  Whatever 
attracts  and  touches  the  child  awakens  the  activity  of  the 
limbs  and  the  senses.  In  this  respect  Froebel's  songs  and 
games  were  very  successful.  While  the  child's  mind  is 
directed  chiefly  to  things  in  their  physical  aspect,  he  must 
also  feel  the  spiritual  side.  He  must  learn  the  presence 
of  all-pervading  law;  he  must  see  order  and  connected- 
ness in  all  things.  In  playing  the  part  of  The  Miller  he 
will  see  the  growing  grain,  the  ripened  wheat,  and  the 
purpose — to  feed  mankind.  He  will  also  perceive  that 
mysterious  force  that  makes  the  grain  spring  from  the 
damp  earth. 

The  heart  of  the  child  develops  along  with  his  mind, 
through  his  relations,  first  with  his  own  family,  and  after- 
wards with  mankind.  A  morality  will  thus  be  developed 
from  the  very  first,  through  the  awakening  of  ideas  that 
will  offset  sensual  desires  and  appetites.  The  aesthetic 
side  is  also  cultivated  by  the  perception  of  forms  and 
colours,  by  practising  music,  and  by  the  creation  of  things 
of  beauty.  While  Froebel  would  discard  at  this  age  the 
dogmatic  teaching  of  Christianity,  he  would  give  the 
child  pictures  of  Christ's  life.  He  has  songs  and  games 
suitable  for  Christmas,  and  he  would  h  L\e  the  child 
taught  ethical  lessons  by  means  of  parables. 

In  selecting  songs  and  games  and  pictures,  we  must 
see  that  the  pictures,  while  beautiful  in  colour,  form,  and 
expression,  carry  soms.  symbolism  that  will  deepen  the 
child's  impressions.  The  words  of  the  songs  should  con- 
vey concrete  pictures,  and  should  be  readily  adaptable 
to  dramatic  representation.  The  action  accompanying 
the  songs  should  give  suitable  exercise  for  the  body,  limbs, 
and  voice.    The  idea  should  stimulate  to  right  action  that 
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can  be  done  at  once,  and  not  deferred  to  some  remote  time 
I  he  music  should  be  simple  and  within  the  range  of  the 
child  s  musical  powers;  it  should  also  be  suitable  to  the 
feeling  of  the  song. 

NATURE    STUDY 

Nature  study  was  a  favourite  subject  with  Froebel 
We  have  seen  how  he,  as  a  boy,  was  deeply  influenced  by 

value  of  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  nature.  Nature 
study  had  for  him  far  higher  aims.  From  the  study  of 
nature  the  chHd  gets  spiritual  insight  and  moral  improve- 
ment. The  child  too,  takes  such  spontaneous  interest  in 
nature  that  his  activities  are  readily  called  forth  by  the 
objects  around  him.  Nature  study  is  also  a  subject  that 
can  be  correlated  readily  with  the  other  subjects  on  the 
.urnculum.  The  method  in  nature  study  is  not  that  of 
dissection  and  classification-"we  murder  to  dissect  " 
We  must  see  each  object  performing  its  functions.  The 
plant  IS  growing,  developing;  the  animal  is  acting  It  is 
living  nature  that  is  studied. 


PERSONALITY 

Froebel  would  protect  the  individuality  of  the  child. 
He  wou  d  no  more  repress  the  free  expression  of  a  child's 
personality  than  would  Rousseau.  The  child  is  free  to 
follow  his  bent  in  his  play,  in  his  manual  training,  in 
-■very  form  of  c,eati^•e  actixity.  He  learns  that  he  is  a 
'hstinct  entity,  jxt  he  recognizes  his  relation  to  his  play- 
mates to  society,  to  his  Creator.  Froebel  recognized  that 
theonly  completegrowtl,  comes  from  a  free  development 
vet  d„s  free  development  is  not  the  unrestrained  license 
of  Rousseau.  The  child  is  directed  in  right  courses.     In 
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his  play  and  in  his  studies  proper  suggestions  are  placed 
before  him  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  knows  what  the 
child  enjoys  and  I'irects  his  activities  through  the  agency 
of  his  em<ii  ions  and  his  will.  The  child  is  none  the  less 
a  free  personality;  it  is  his  own  volition  he  has  followed. 
The  teacher  has  only  seen  that  these  activities  have  not 
taken  a  wasteful  or  injurious  path. 

n\E  ki.\i)Krc;arten 


When  rroebcl's  name  is  mentioned,  the  majority  of 
people  assoi  iate  it  with  the  kindergarten  and  little  else, 
although  his  educational  ideas  were  applicable  as  well  t<; 
older  stages  of  the  child's  life.  Development  is  the  aim 
of  the  kindergarten,  as  it  is  the  aim  in  all  stages  of  educa- 
tion. Yet  people  are  quite  right  when  they  think  of  the 
kindergarten;  it  is  the  masterpiece  of  Froebel's  work. 
The  teacherwatches  the  child's  natural  interests  and  ten- 
dencies and  provides  work  that  calls  forth  the  self-activi- 
ties of  the  child  along  these  lines.  The  object  is  not  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  in  the  grades  of  the  public 
school.  Knowledge  is  merely  incidental  to  the  expression 
of  the  child's  own  nature  through  the  medium  of  gesture. 
form,  and  language. 

The  gifts  and  occupations  form  another  feature  of  tin- 
kindergarten.  Kroebel  meant  by  the  gifts  tlie  materiiil 
supplied  to  the  children.  This  consisted  of  cubes, 
cylinders,  prisms,  balls,  etc.  The  occupations  were  the 
activities  called  forth  by  these  gifts. 

The  critics  of  the  kindergarten  often  attack  this 
department  of  the  school  work  because  it  is  so  difficult  to 
show  practical  results.  Knowledge,  as  has  been  said,  i- 
subsidiary  to  development,  but  knowledge  can  be  more 
readily    tested    than    dexeloijment.     The   kindergarten 
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^■"-ire.a.io„s';;r;;r:::;;:;^::;^:;-tr^"''''" 
.hough, ,k,„ r„ wi,i,',;;;,'„    '•>■"■""■'•■.».• .( ,i„ 

many  facts  directly  that  under  o,Iu.r;,;o,la?er" 
the  stories  of  the  kin.lcr.ar.  en  'a.  teAlIrr        ' '"''  '"" 

enough,  if  our  tl;:^:^rr;:,i'^^""rf-' 

practices  in  a  routine  fash  on      n      ^^7^       '"'f  ^ 
spirit,  the  stu.lv  <,f   Dr  M  '   f'^Kotten   his 

"urcon,p,.::t;^';^;i!;rx:r^:;:i''— r 

founded  in  philo.opMy  to  be  easi  y     i  p, , "j  ";"    To 
sugKCsfons   are   always   to   be   we  com«l      \\  m 

remenil)cr   how    .l„.   .  i      i         "^""mul.     \\  e  should 

loLr    now    the    school-men    of    the    MI.MI,.    a 
thought  that  Aristotle  had  .-ud  the  1-,!^  \  ^" 

in  consequence,  the  bligh    .        n   'rr    'T'T  '  T'  '"^' 
fell  upon  their  wr,rk.  '  development 
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Let  us  now  briefly  summarize  ilie  permanent  influence 
of  Froebel.  He  estal)lislu-<l  the  kindergarten.  He  en- 
couraged women  teachers.  He  influenced  all  phases  of 
elementary  education,  as  he  believed  this  stage  of  evolu- 
tion the  most  important.  He  studied  the  child's  nature, 
and  planned  a  series  of  progressive  steps  adapted  to  the 
child's  development.  He  tried  to  bring  unity  into  all 
studies,  and  to  bring  man  into  closer  conscious  relations 
with  nature  and  Deity.  He  made  development,  self- 
activity,  creativeness,  and  free  personality  the  chief  ends 
of  education.  He  showed  how  the  child  could  realize 
itself  by  means  of  play,  manual  training,  and  individual 
work.  We  are  still  following  along  all  these  lines  of 
education,  and  in  many  cases  we  have  made  substantial 
advances,  but  we  must  ever  hold  Froebel  in  the  highest 
veneration  as  our  inspirer  and  our  guide. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  MOVEMENT 

Jmo?r' r  T-'""'"'  "f  'he  nineteenth  cen.,„v  v.as 
almost  uent.ral  m  spirit  and  in  aim  will,   the  .,,k! 
reahsm  of  the  seventeenth.     But  it  was  wid-         dtu  rj 
powerful;  the   slender  stream  had  been   ,.  ,  I  ,     ""a 
mighty  torrent.  "   ^ 

The  world  had  not  been  ready  for  sen,,  -realign  •  b.r 
new  cond.fons  had  now  arisen  to  make  U,  •  ^  .n;  ' 
movement   successful.     The    naturalistic    te  cL  f 

Rousseau  had  convinced  many  people  of  the  neces"  .  ' 
contact  wth  nature.  This  had  been  follow"  by  tl^ 
object  lessons  of  Pestalozzi.  Physics  and  b'  o^'J 
now  developed  sciences,  and  afforded  more  systemTtic 
and  extensive  fields  of  study  than  thev  ha.l  done  when 
advocated  by  Francis  Bacon.  The  Rreat  indunrr^ 
comm„,i„  expansion  of  the  time  .l.d  m    W^dTn  ^^^ 

demand.  '""  °'  *'"  ^"""''''^  ^^^  '°  "--et  that 

The  Disciplinarians  placed  a  hieher  vil,,,.  „„„„  ♦u 
mental  discipline  gained  in  the  process  olL^^rtha: 
upon  the  knowledge  acquired.     The  Psycholog  s  s  fooI« 
upoP  know  edge  only  as  a  by-product;  with  them  S 
unfoldmg  of  the  child's  capacities  was  the  first  consTdera 

men  "J     I"  ""'  '"^  'P^^'^'  ^"«="ti°n  was  direct«l  to 
methods  of  instruction  and  the  study  of  the  child      Th^ 

emphas,.  on  u,e  content;  with  them  the  questions  were 
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"What  do  you  know?"  "How  much  do  you  know?" 
A  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  was  considered 
the  most  useful  and  practical  form  of  knowledge.  The 
method  of  study  was  to  be  the  inductive. 

Since,  as  is  obvious,  the  number  of  studies  must,  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  Scientists,  be  greatly  increased,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  get  a  grasp  of  all  these 
subjects.  This  difficulty  was  met  by  allowing  freedom  of 
choice  in  studies.  The  Greek  and  the  Latin  literatures 
were  no  longer  to  hold  their  predominant  place  as  the  ch  ief 
subjects  of  a  liberal  education.  The  literatures  of  the 
modern  languages  were  held  to  rival  the  literatures  of  the 
classical  languages.  The  arts  and  the  sciences  were  now  so 
advanced  and  organizetl  that  the  student  in  these 
branches  of  learning  could  get  as  much  training  from 
them  as  from  the  old  studies  of  classics  and  mathematics. 
A  proof  of  the  success  of  this  movement  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  our  secondary  schools  and  our  univcr-ties  have 
adopted  this  view  of  the  .Scientists  by  recogniz.  ;.g  equiva- 
lence of  values  among  studies,  and  by  granting  optional 
courses. 

Without  entering  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  com- 
parative educational  values  of  the  older  and  the  newer 
studies,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  view  of  the  extensions  in 
the  field  of  knowledge,  of  the  development  of  modern  lit- 
erature, and  of  the  demands  of  modern  life,  the  old  con- 
ception of  what  comprised  a  liberal  education  needs 
revision.  The  old  view  of  a  libt'ral  cdiiailion  suggested 
studies  that  aimed  at  mental  development,  but  that  were 
very  remote  from  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  The  newer 
view  includes  all  that  was  formerly  understood  by  the 
term,  but  it  also  takes  into  account  the  need  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  To  the  questions: 
"What  do  you  know?"     "How  much  do  von  know?"  wc 


j:-uropc.     in  hiiKland  was  written  tlio  ]^,•^t  u, 
scientific  education     il,I,o„,,I,   r  '"^-niture  in 

changed  in  ot,r  <lay  to  vital  interest'  '  ^"'" 

UElumu-  SIMCVCKR  (ISiO-IOOJ) 

gent,  and  conxincinK      He  w  ote  7         '  "■'  P""" 

WHAT    KNOWI.,.;„(;„:    IS   OF   MOST    WORTH? 

To    the    question    proposed    in    tliis   cssiv   S^^ 

~rs:  T,,e  knowledge  t,.u  tells  nlirrj-^ti: 
the  knowledge  whidi  directs  the  rii^lii  r„l„    (         ,        • 

all  directions  and  tntder  all  cir     ,n  t     ,"     "L'TT I" 
-used  ,n  «a„,i,„  a  livelihood;  3,  Knowl  ,1,"  ^  ^^ 

'ei-rehours.weshaiieo„si::::::,.;;\:^r:;r:t^^^^^^ 

si:r.F-i'm;si:i(\ATio\ 

KnowlcdKe  of  self-preserxalion.     Spencer  sho,,-    „ 

wearenotcapal..eonivin..n,heful,:r"::!^:;:;;::;: 
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not  in  a  healthy  condition.  He  shows  how  disease 
shortens  life  and  interferes  with  our  work.  He  concludes 
that  hygiene  and  physiology  are  the  most  necessary  sub- 
jects on  our  curriculum.  What  Spencer  says  about  the 
necessity  for  a  knowledge  of  h\-s;iene  and  physiology  is 
true.  If  people  would  give  more  attention  to  hygienic 
laws,  the  capacity  for  work  and  the  enjoyment  of  life 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

But  hygiene  and  physiology  should  not  occupy  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention;  there  is  more  in  life  than 
merely  keeping  alive  and  healthy.  It  is  possible  even  to 
be  over  solicitous  in  regard  to  conditions  of  health;  over- 
solicitude  may  result  in  hypochondria;  many  of  our 
organs  perform  their  functions  more  effectively  when 
we  allow  them  to  do  their  work  undisturbed. 

GAI.N'I.VG   A   LIVIiLIHOOU 

The  next  in  order  of  importance  is  the  knowledge  that 
aids  us  in  getting  a  livelihood.  This  knowledge  is  an 
indirect  means  of  preservation  of  life.  .Spencer  shows  how 
geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  practical  arts  and  business  of  life.  The 
majority  of  people  are  engaged  in  the  production,  prepara- 
tion, and  distribution  of  commodities  for  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing.  It  is  evident  that  a  knowledge  of  scientifn 
principles  is  the  liasis  of  success  in  these  various  occupa- 
tions. 

It  is  true  that  we  should  know  the  science  that  under- 
lies our  own  occupation,  but  a  mere  smattering  of  many 
sciences  may  be  a  dangerous  thing  and  lead  us  into  mis- 
takes. It  is  better  to  trust  to  experts  in  their  special 
fields  of  knowledge — the  electrician,  the  engineer — rather 
than  to  rely  on  our  own  knowledge.  This  is  still  more 
true  in  the  preservation  of  life ;  i  t  is  better  to  trust  to  oneV 
medical  adviser  than  to  attempt  to  heal  one's  self. 


WHAT  KNr)\vLi.:nr;K  of  most  worth         los 

t-.J^T'"^""^''  '■""'  """■""^■ial  schools  are  a  rccogni- 
a      socal  l.fe  will  be  improved  by  tl,e  union  of  science 
and  mechanical  skill  among  our  artisans.      The  socia 
.fe  of  the  mdividual  will  be  improved  by  increased    „ 
ten.gence  and  by  the  pecuniary  rewards'^or  more  va  u- 
able  services      When  a  student  has  learned  well  the 

t  n  he  knows  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  scientific 
explanations  Spencer's  claims  for  the  study  of  sdence 
are  just  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  student  in  fhe  e  emen- 
VMirt r  L  '^''T'l  '"''''"  '°  ^''"■■■^"'-  -  early tTe. 
member  that  knowledge  must  be  given  according  to  the 
mteres  and  capacities  of  the  child.  Un  must  not  pre! 
maturely  in  .xluce  him  to  scientific  and  u.ili.arum  aim!. 

R1;ARIN(;    ok   CIIILDRIiV 

The  knowie,  e  that  comes  third  in  -mportance  is  that 
which  concerns  ..e  rearing  of  children.  Spencer  shows 
how  much  care  and  .r  -Hligence  is  exercis^W  ,n  "he  rearW 

and   eed,ngofd.,mest„an,,,,als,an,,howH,deisg:ento 
he  f<.xJ  and  traming  of  children.       He  draws  attention 

Mna.hfe.     He  .shows  the  unsui»abilj.y  of  dress,  of  diet 
of  .s.udu.s   aiKl  of  the  order  <A  studies     All  th;se  crit  - 

.The  '  rT"'"^"  "'  ''''"■"  -^y  P—anTnu"  ^s 
secern  hrvh^^  T  °"'  '■'-""'•"»'  .schools  and  our 
Ztt7     '"'^  '''^  '""^■'  ''--  <"^  «"d>-K  these 

CITIZI-.NSIIIP 
The  knowledge  that  comes  fourth  on  his  list  is  that 
which  fits  a  man  for  citi.enship.     Spencer  shows   h.'t  his 
tory  IS  alrea<ly  o„  the  programme  of  studies  for  this  pur- 
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pdsu,  but  \ery  coijcntly  points  out  that  the  informalion 
we  (jain  alioiii  wars  and  courts  and  kinjjs  docs  not  help  us 
very  much  in  voting  intelligently.  He  shows  that  stu- 
dents should  understudy  the  history  of  society,  its  modes 
of  government,  its  ecrlcMastical  institutions,  s<x;ial  cus- 
toms, superstitions.  in^Ju^-irial  systems,  guilds,  distribu- 
tion of  conim<Klitie~  iiioiw-i,-.  indusliial  arts,  ;eslhetic 
culture  and  an.  (.mkI.  homes,  and  anitisemtnts.  If  he 
had  added  biosrapiiv.  »e  wmld  ajirce  with  all  that  he 
has  said. 

Spencer  points  nut  ih.it  to  teach  history  iti  this  sense 
will  require  the  ser\ices  of  specially  skilled  teachers,  that 
it  is  much  more  dilticult  to  teach  than  a  series  of  mere 
chronological  events.  It  re(|uires  adaptation  of  the 
knowledge  <if  the  past  to  presetit-day  conditions;  it  re- 
quires the  teacher  to  obtain  the  best  part  of  his  lesson 
from  other  sources  than  the  text-book.  History  would 
then  have  an  interest  and  a  vitality  that  is  now  often  want- 
ing. He  furlher  asserts  that  the  student  should  know 
biology  and  psychology  as  sciences  to  read  history  aright. 
In  this  we  cannot  agree  with  him  for,  while  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  student,  through  a  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  will  appreciate  better  the  laws  of  life,  as  exempli- 
fied in  history,  yet  the  young  student  who  has  no  know- 
ledge of  these  sttbjects  may  get  tiiuch  that  is  valuable 
from  history,  inasmuch  as  many  of  its  lessons  have  come 
within  hi-,  everyday  experience. 

I.F.ISURK 
111  the  last  place,  as  knowledge  for  our  leisure  hours, 
Spencer  would  place  art,  literature,  and  enjoyment  of 
nature.  These  subjects  are  not  as  vital  as  the  others; 
they  are  not  essential  to  human  happiness.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  taken  up  in  the  leisure  hours  of  the  day,  and 
in  the  leisure  years  of  life.     Still  Spencer  would  not  have 


PLA(  K  OF  ,S(  lE.VCK  l.N  ICDICATION  ,„; 

Spencer  has  been   bitterly    itftrl-r-,!   i         i     • 

tarninjr  (,,>,  i,^,,      j,^^^  merely  to  he  >iL-iMol   • 

»" '"  "■"">■  "ver  ,„c  .,rf„,  2:i„*,;  ■.",?"">• 

leisure  studies.  ^  '""'^''  f™'"   th<=^e 

PI-ACK   OF  sri,,xrK    ,v   icditatiov 

"-Het,:;iS^f:/;:;;s>;:;:;~'^-i;-,arts. 

much  to  the  poin         o  V  ,    "J"''^'"'  '''^  ^'"''^'  ^« 

'M'rc.tnt  the  human  f„rm  ,is  it  is 
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seen  by  the  e\e  of  humanity  at  large,  not  as  it  is  measured 
in  the  disscetinK  room  or  the  morgue. 

Spencer  maintains  that  it  is  contrary  to  nature  to 
have  one  set  of  studies  for  information  and  another  for 
training.  Could  the  subtle  senses  of  the  Indian  be 
trained  as  well  by  exercises  in  sense  perception  as  by  the 
actual  tracking  of  his  prey? 

He  argues  that  science  i^  I  he  best  subject  also  for  the 
cultivation  of  judgment.  The  student  of  science  is 
trained  to  draw  conclusions,  from  data  and  to  verify  these 
conclusions  by  observatio' ■  and  experiment. 

He  further  asserts  that  the  study  of  science  cultivates 
the  powers  of  observation  far  better  than  that  of  other 
subjects.  It  is  true  that  the  Indian  will  detect  the  traces 
of  his  enemy  or  the  game  he  is  hunting  better  than  the 
white  man.  But  would  his  sense  of  hearing,  or  sight,  or 
smell  be  more  acute  than  that  of  civilized  man,  if  he  were 
placed  amid  the  complex  conditions  of  modern  cities?  Is 
the  student  of  science  more  remarkable  than  other  men 
for  the  correctness  of  his  judgments  on  business  or 
politics?  Does  a  training  in  the  observation  of  plants 
and  of  birds  cultivate  the  power  of  observing  accurately, 
for  example,  a  piece  of  complicated  machinery?  This 
general  power  of  sense  perception,  or  of  judgment,  or  of 
observation  is  very  doubtful.  We  can  gain  a  special 
power  in  these  lines  in  so  far  as  we  confine  our  efforts  to 
similar  work,  but  this  special  power  avails  us  little  when 
diverted  to  other  matters. 

inti;lli;(  riAi.  icdicatiox 


Spencer  shows  how  .ibsolutism  and  .luthority  in 
church  and  stale  were  i>aralleled  by  imiformity  and 
authority  in  educational  methods:  "There  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  relationship  between   the    successive  systems    of 
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second  staire      tlir,m,l,  ,i  •  .  ^"  '"  *he 

taken    w'^'^'^  ^'T  ^''''''^  '^^  ^''"^'«  quotations  were 

He  condemns  learning  bv  rote  nUiPr  f»,,    i 

Tav    rule    f  ;  find  """"  '"'"  ""'^'^  "^^  °"'--  'each- 
of  I  cirr  r       >  ^^'  '"'"■"''''  '""''  f"^  ol'taining  the  area 

imsmm 
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taught  by  experiment.  The  same  is  true  of  geoRraphy 
and  of  Reouiitry,  whose  truths  children  are  now  learning 
from  objeci .,  as  the  race  learned  them  in  the  first  place. 
Spencer  agrees  with  the  naturalists  and  with  tlie 
psychologists  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  should  he 
pleasurable.  When  the  child  has  an  inquiring  mind  for 
certain  phases  of  knowledge,  we  know  that  his  mind  is 
developed  and  ripe  f,,r  that  information.  When  this 
knowledge  f.iils  to  inteu  .^  him,  it  is  evident  either  that 
I  he  mind  is  not  readv  -  r  else  that  the  sul)ject  is  badly 
taught.  We  must  fo,i,,w  nature  in  our  methfxls.  The 
subject-matter  must  be  suitable  to  the  sl;Ue  of  evolution 
'•f  the  child's  mind.  The  appcrceiving  content  of  the 
chikl's  mind  must  be  ade<|uate  to  the  task  of  assimilating 
the  new  presentation.  For  instance,  if  yon  wish  to  teach 
that  the  globe,  while  revolving  around  the  sun,  also  ro- 
tates on  Its  a.vis,  consider  how  many  previous  concepts 
the  pupil  must  be  in  possession  of  before  he  can  get  this 
idea.  The  teacher's  explanation  of  the  matter  is  often 
obscure  to  the  pupil,  because  some  necessary  precedent 
concepts  have  been  overlooked. 

Spencer  shows  the  value  of  a  course  of  studies  for  the 
nourishment  and  development  of  the  child's  mind.  The 
higher  and  more  complex  the  animal  organism,  the  longer 
IS  the  young  under  the  protection  of  its  parents.  The 
child  cannot  secure  his  own  food  lil'  he  is  about  fifteen 
years  of  age.  He  is  etiually  as  heliiiess  to  get  food  for  his 
mind.  The  Kick  of  sufticient  food  for  his  body  leaves  the 
child  stunted  in  stature:  the  lack  of  sufhcieni  mental  fooil 
leaves  the  mind  in  a  state  of  arrested  develc 
Some  curriculum  is  necessary;  it  is  then  only  i 
of  laying  down  the  most  suitable. 

Spencer  greatly  admired  tlie  work  of  I'estalozzi.      Hr 
l)eheved  that  I'eslalozzi's  general  nutlKjd  and  principle 
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the..    A  poor  te^r  ;:  sl-t^mlrilaJfT'^ 
.n  attempting  a  good  method,  a  prterherl^  1 

fairly  well  with  a  mechanical  me^^  1^.     .     ''  f  ""'^"^ 
not  understand  psychologv  cTn  htdl  be  '°.^°'' 

succeed  with  a  psychological  method    '        "'"""^'  ^° 

gestions  for  the  teachin^r   'f  ^    '".'°""'-  ,  "<=  g'ves  sug- 
metrv    th  ,t  r       '^  ,  ^        drawmg,  colour,  and  ceo- 

"ho;;*  Head;^e:co';r:r''.'^^"  ^''"•^^^'^  ■"  -«• 

aided  in  h7s  seK  ns"  n    .  ^  "^"  *'^"^''"^  should  be 

psibie,shj^i:r:a:::-sr.;:i;s:r^ 

will  be  more  p  rm^e  7he  will":  ""T^  ^  '''^  «=''"d 

will  be  improvemer  n'hisr    ..r""''"'  ^'''"^  ^^e^e 

nature;  and  hl^H  con,  .         '  '""''""''  ^"^  '"°"' 

.  'ina  ne  will  contmue  longer  at  school. 

MORAL  EDUCATION 

children  suffe'r  th^  true  c"  ''"'"^"  '''°"'''  ^^«  '^^' 
When  they  make  a  litter  o?fT'"'''  °'  '^'''  ^°"duct. 
to  clean  it'up  the  1  ^^d  'f  ''T  ""^>'  ^''-'d  ^e  made 
left  behind      When  on  ..      u"*" "  ^^""^  "  ^"^""'d  be 

V\  hen,  on  the  other  hand,  a  father  whips  a 
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boy  for  breaking  his  sister's  toy  and  buys  her  a  new  toy, 
he  imposes  an  artificial  punishment  on  the  boy  and  the 
natural  punishment  on  himself.  The  value  of  this  dis- 
cipline of  consequences  is  that  it  is  exactly  what !.  ppens 
in  real  life.  In  the  case  of  serious  faults  like  theft,  the 
natural  consequences  are  the  displeasure  of  friends  and 
the  restitution  of  the  property.  It  is  necessary  to  show 
displeasure  with  the  culprit  when  serious  faults  are  com- 
mitted. Parents  and  teachers  should  be  sparing  in 
giving  commands,  and  they  should  see  that  the  tone  of 
voice  is  not  irritating  or  tyrannical.  The  command, 
however,  should  be  firm  and  consistent,  and  there  should 
be  insistence  upon  obedience. 

Two  criticisms  are  often  heard  of  Spencer's  discipline 
of  natural  consequences.  The  first  one  is  that  the 
natural  punishments  are  often  too  severe  and ,  sometimes, 
may  be  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  offence.  Spencer, 
however,  declares  that  we  must  guard  the  child  from 
severe  pain.  We  may  let  him  burn  himself  slightly  but 
not  severely. 

The  second  criticism  is  that  this  kind  of  moral  train- 
ing is  not  very  lofty  or  noble.  It  will  beget  nothing 
higher  than  mere  prudence;  it  trains  the  child  to  serve 
himself  but  not  to  serve  others.  This  criticsm  is  just. 
Such  training  will  be  likely  to  ensure  carefulness  and 
efficiency,  but  it  fails  to  hold  before  the  child  the  highest 
ideals  of  conduct. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Spencer  calls  attentim  to  the  great  care  and  intelli- 
gence that  people  exercise  concerning  suitable  food  for 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  or  dogs.  These  same  people  give  little 
attention  to  the  diet  of  human  beings,  especially  of  chil- 
dren. After  this  criticism  we  are  surprised  to  hear  him 
say  that  we  should  trust  more  to  our  natural  appetites 
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17.1 

idea"onwir """""  ''"'l^'""^'  ^"^  '^"-  ■""  -"™"--age  the 
laea  ot  hardening  ourselves  by  e\n„siire     H„  .,        i 

No  one  doubts  the  value  of  the  education  that  the  v 
men  of  England  receive  on  the  schoo  grounds   EnTf 
youths  in  the  great  public  schools  have  earntd  fo  n 
better  than  the  youths  of  any  other  ral  '^    -' 

SPENCER'S  ALLIES 

Hux"ev'"  Th!''"f '''  "'°''''"  ^'"^  ^'"y  ^"PP"«^d  by 
TvnH  ^;  *''°  """"   f"™'^d,  with   Darwin  and 

TyndalUgroupof  distinguished  scientists  who  i"  their 
wmmgs  always  appear  as  the  friend  of  the  poor  man 

the  r,ch  that  were  a  feature  of  the  old  system.  They  ask 
an  even  chance  for  everyb.xly.  a  fair  field  and  no  favour 
They  suggest  that  life  is  a  competitive  struggle  where  the 
weakest  must  succnnb.  Their  principles  ipcatoje 
>^trongandv.nleamongmeu,tothcdcmocraticspinul 
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equalizes  man's  opportunity.  They  take  little  account 
of  self-sacrifice,  of  service  for  the  sake  of  others,  of  high 
ideals,  of  culture,  of  art,  of  music,  of  literature — in  fact 
of  anything  but  material  success.  Their  theory  is  very 
seductive.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  aggressive  com- 
mercial spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  argued  that  the  educa- 
tional methods  and  ideals  best  suited  to  us  are  those 
which  reflect  the  spirit  and  life  of  our  times. 


TEXDEN'CIES  CONTRASTED 

The  Psychological,  Scientific,  and  Social  tendencies 
were  contemporary.  The  leaders  of  these  different  move- 
ments had  aims  that  extended  beyond  the  tendency  with 
which  their  work  is  usually  associated.  These  three  ten- 
dencies may  be  contrasted  here,  so  that  the  student  can 
readily  separate  the  principles  of  one  tendency  from 
those  of  the  others. 

The  psychological  tendency  was  individualistic.  Its 
leaders  thought  of  the  development  of  the  individual;  they 
studied  the  activities  of  his  mind ;  they  planned  a  suitable 
method  for  his  development  and  the  appropriate  studies 
to  be  used  at  the  different  stages  of  his  development. 

The  social  tendency  cared  little  for  the  individual. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  its  leaders,  the  aim  of  education 
was  not  only  to  secure  the  permanency  of  our  social 
institutions,  but  to  work  improvement  in  them.  While 
the  individual  is  of  little  account,  it  is  felt  that  social 
betterment  comes  when  all  the  members  of  society  share 
in  the  development  of  society. 

Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  and  Frocbel  were  all  social 
reformers  as  well  as  psychologists.  We  have  seen  how 
Pestalozzi  worked  at  Neuhof  and  Stanz  for  the  welfare 
of  neglected  children.     Education  would  make  these  chil- 
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dren  industrious,  l.w-ahidin.contnbu,,,.  ,„  „,.  na,i„„., 
ucalth  TlK-se  ch.ldren  would  otherwise  he  lnndra.,ces 
to  socal  progress,  as  they  would  grow  up  to  be  p  ."s 
th.eves  or  malcontents.  Pestalozzi  felt  that  the  old' 
methods  were  inadequate,  and  in  his  later  vears  he  turned 
h.s  at tent.on  to  the  fonnulation  of  methods  I, !sco1 
psycholog.ca!  prind.les  which  would  effect  the  nds  he 
sought  as  a  social  reformer. 

nsvc?!'"''  ''  f°  "  ""■'■■''  '''"'"'"  '"  his  aim,  and  is  . 
P^s>  cho  OK.st  only  .„  so  far  as  he  seeks  ,0  further   hat    im 
H  ,  mdeed.  asserts  that.  "The  one  and  whole  uK-rk  of 
edt  cat.on  ,s  to  be  sumnu.l  up  in  the  concept-mot^al  tv    ' 
and  ,      ,    be  ,en,en„K.red  that  with  Herbart  tltl;, 
and  the  soca    are  mtenhangeable  and  ahnost  synony 
mous  terms.    U  hat  we  call  „,oral  a.tion  is  only  t   e  con- 
rol  of  tmpulses  that  haye  come  down  ,0  us'from  Z 
sayage  forefathers.     We  do  not  extirpate  these  in  ^ul^e 
as  the  monasfcs  an,!  disciplinarians  hoped   to  T    by 
ascettcsm  or  seyerity.     We  control   thes'   intpul    s  by 
ktunvledge  of  right  and  wrong,  by  the  influence  of  t^e 
school-ro<m,   the  home,  the  church,  our  con.pan  ons  ou 
readmg,   and    thinking.     The  will   functions   ar  llVt   in 
oaety,^.nd  our  actions  beconte  efficient,  beneyoletu  an' i 

o  ;ty  Thus  h"  ■",'""■'  '■"  "">"  "-'"'--  "f 
socie  y  Thus  the  moral  aim  of  Herbart  produces  •, 
social  betterment.  products  a 

Froebel  also  was  a  .s,„ial  refonncr.     The  school  to 
h.m  was  only  a  society  in  ntiniature.     In  school  t   e     ,i M 
learned  mutual  dependence,  co-operation  of  eff     t 
md.vtdual  rights,   the   rights   of  luhers.    the   p    v  ;   t 
adjust     unsdf  to  conditions  that  are  yery  simi  ,    t    t 
actual  hfe  of  manhood.     The  school  in  its  connnun  ty 
I.fe  .s  an  admirable  preparat  ion  for  life  work.     All  s  ho  N 
haye  had  th.s  yalue,  but  Kroebel's  kindergarten  w      T  t 
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first  school  that  iiitciitioiially  prepared  the  pupils  for  life 
hy   suitable  occupali(jns. 

The  s(  ientific  and  social  movenienis  arc  very  similar. 
They  both  emphasize  the  value  of  the  coiilent  of  studies. 
.Natural  and  social  sciences  must  occupy  the  lars^est  space 
in  any  curriculum.  Both  teiidemies  are  opposed  to  the 
humanistic  studies  and  to  the  theory  of  the  disciplina- 
rians that  the  mental  discipline  is  more  important  than 
the  thing  learned.  They  do  not  pay  much  attention  to 
the  techni(|ue  of  method  as  formulated  by  the  psychol- 
ogists. 

But  the  scientists  and  tht  social  reformers  differ  in  one 
respect.  The  leaders  of  the  former  schoc  '  consider  what 
knowledge  will  benefit  the  individual,  how  it  may  serve  to 
afford  him  a  livelihood,  and  make  him  efficient.  The 
social  reformers  consider  how  the  programme  of  studies 
and  the  training  given  by  the  teacher  will  perpetuate  and 
imjjrove  the  institutions  of  society.  The  pupil  is  to  be 
prepared  by  his  education  to  take  his  part  intelligently  in 
municipal  and  national  affairs,  and  is  to  be  brought  up 
to  respect  our  courts  of  law,  churches,  schools,  homes,  and 
property.  The  social  reformers  expect  that  the  pu])il 
will  not  only  be  able  to  "pull  his  own  weight"  by  earning 
his  own  living,  but  that  he  will  help  to  carry  the  burden 
of  the  less  fortunate,  and  advance  tlie  welfare  af  his 
country. 

Parents  in  general  look  at  education  from  the  scien- 
tists' point  of  view.  They  ask  that  their  children  may 
have  a  fair  field  in  the  competitive  struggle  of  life.  The 
thought  of  service  to  others  usually  takes  a  secondary 
place. 


CHAITMK    X\(r 
EDUCATION-   FOR   SOCIAL    HFI' ICIi;.\CV 

Social  con<litions  reveal  Rreat  need  of  eduration  \ 
part|ally-educaled  people,  will,  a  taste  for  sensational  and 
tawary  pleastires,  is  very  little  better  t!,an  a  tnore  stnpid 
but  riiore  contented  people.  TI,e  restlessness  that  drives 
people  from  the  country  to  the  city,  and  that  finds  no 
pleasure  in  the  home,  can  only  be  cured  by  a  de-per  in- 
terest m  the  occuixition  of  everydav  life  and  by  a  more 
subs^tant.al  knowledge  an.l  culture.  I„  education  lies 
our  hope  for  a  belter  distribution  of  all  classes  of  workers 
over  the  varied  fields  of  in<lustry  such  as  will  bring  our 
country  to  the  front  of  nations  in  industrial  progress 
and  in  intellectual  development. 

r;DUC.\TION-    I-OR    SOC!.\I.   CONTROL 

Before  the  days  of  tiniversal  education  the  masses  of 
the  people  were  controlled  by  polio        d  military  power. 
I  he  church  also  exercised  a  certain  cl.grec  of  control  by 
virtue  of  the  divine  sanction  of  its  authority.     All  these 
orces  are  at  work  ,o-day,  but  the  tax-payer  relies  more 
than  e^■or  upon  the  schools;  they  are  less  expensive  and 
more  effective.     Take  the  example  of  the  l-nited  States, 
.he  schools  of  this  great  republic  have  done  more  than 
a.n-  other  agency  to  assimilate  the  unenlightened  peoples 
who  have  immigrated  into  that  country  during  the  past 
fifty  years.     Our  teachers  have  the  same  work  to  per- 
form in  Canada.     When  these  immigrants  are  once  a<l- 
mitted  to  our  country,  we  must  treat  them  as  fellow- 
Canadians.     We  must   teach   them    to   appreciate  our 
liberties,  to  respect  our  institutions,  to  vote  intelligently 
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and  to  leave  behind  them  the  servihty  and  violence  ti 
characterized  them  in  their  former  homes.  If  any  o 
doubts  the  advantages  of  education  for  social  cont:  A, 
him  contrast  the  conditions  in  Mexico  with  the  conditit 
in  those  countries  where  education  is  not  only  free  h 
compulsory. 

EDUCATIO.V   FOR    INTELLECTUAL   ELEVATION 

Another  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  disseminate  kno 
ledge.  In  these  days,  with  so  many  educational  aimsf 
pressed  in  books  and  magazines,  such  a  commonpla 
aim  is  sometimes  overlooked.  And  yet  this  is  one  of  t 
chief  aims  the  trustees  have  in  view  when  they  engagt 
teacher.  The  knowledge  imparted  in  l].c  public  schoi 
dispels  much  ignorance  and  brings  "sweetness  and  ligh 
to  many  homes.  Upon  the  efficiency  of  our  scho( 
depends  our  intellectual  status  among  other  natioi 
True,  we  must  admit  the  powerful  agencies  of  the  pr( 
and  the  pulpit,  but  these  would  avail  little  without  t 
schools.  At  present  the  anount  of  useful  knowled 
possessed  by  the  man  of  average  mind  is  much  below  1 
intellectual  capacity.  This  shows  how  much  we  c; 
still  elevate  the  national  life,  for  upon  knowledge  depen 
intelligence,  social  progress,  and  happiness. 

EDUCATION   FOR    SOCIAL   PROGRESS 

Francis  Bacon  emphasized  the  importance  of  t 
study  of  the  tradition  by  which  one  generation  transmi 
to  the  next  the  substance  of  the  culture  of  past  gener 
tions.  The  individual  thus  absorbs  tlie  achievements 
the  race  in  summarized  form.  Stability  of  society 
secured  by  the  same  process.  In  securing  stability 
society  we  must  not  make  society  stationary  as  it  is 
China.     The  individual  may  modify  the  traditions  as  1 
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in  this  way.  """'•     ^°^'=''  Progress  is  secured 

Educ  tion  does  nnt  f.-  • 

will  be  permanent.     VVe  are"l.-''"'^"  '°  '  "°"'^'"'""  '^^' 
>"8  environment.     T'ms  H,/^^ '"  "^  ""'''•"'">' ^hang- 

'^epro.ressive,noere...io:?;:-r:;r:::;L:::::;:;:^ 
-s=T^:d^--2^-w.„di.i„.„.,, 

>ng  our  statutes  exerv  year  ,     i      ''^'''^'""'^  a^e  amend- 
opinions    and     chaneinl    I      v-'^  ""''"  "^'"^  modified 
telephones,  mail  serTe'are  e"v        l"'     ^^-P-'^'-n, 
agencies  that  are  mod  fvin.  n        ^  ''  °^  "''^  ""'"^^""^ 
tions  and  new  machin  ry  slet "r'T"'"'-""^-     '"^-"- 
a  change  in  the  trades  and!         '"''^'''■'^"  '°"  ^"PW 
uals  succumb  to    he '    "      "'T'"'"'-  ^°'"^  '"''-'  d. 
others  adjust  themreCsTdi?  t"*^"'J  '=""'''-"-■ 
adjusts  himself  readilvt-w^:./"  <^ducated  man 
takes  fun  advantage  Jtheon?'?'"'^' ""■™"'-"t  and 
-^^or6.    Our  schools    h^ld'thrref""'"  ""'  '""^  ^''-^- 
young  people  ready  to  mee   em.  *'^  '°  '"■•>'^«  ""^ 

the  student  develop  his  ownind-;"?-'-  '"  ""  ^'=y  "" 
cultivating  a  ready  resource  ","'''/^ '''^"''■^  "^■•'"  bv 
top^duceresult/;at^"r— ---^nation 

Passed  through  various  rgerc'r'  'i'''  "^^  '^- 
development,  and  these  process  s If' t  '"'  ™^"'^' 
measure  unconscious  ^^;n  'l  I  ^  '^^''^  '^'^^"  """  ^"me 
of  the  strong  have  been  th  ch Ift  ?" .'" '  ''''  ^""•'-' 
■n  the  lower  animal  l"fe£'^""''^''^  development 
•     "''"'  "lan,  education  is  the 
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chief  aKCnt.  The  individual  niul  society  strive  for  thi-. 
evolution  consciously,  and  tliis  should  secure  proj;re>; 
and  development  with  greater  certainty. 

The  knowlcdRe  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  hygiene, 
C'  onomics,  ethics,  and  eugenics  should  lead  ail  men  to  live 
on  a  higher  plane  and  thus  by  conscious  effort  to  promote 
an  advanced  stage  of  evolution,  with  greater  speed. 
The  same  stage  might  be  reached  by  a  "motion  toiling  in 
the  gloom,"  through  the  slow  progress  of  natural  evolu- 
tion, but  educatitm  may  bring  these  benefits  at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  development  of  the  race. 

The  chief  means  by  which  this  demand  for  social  im- 
provement is  met  has  been  by  free  education  for  all  in  our 
public  schools.  Our  school  system  is  thoroughly  social- 
istic. The  people  who  pay  the  rates  care  little  for  the 
advantage  of  ir dividual  pupils;  they  are  preoccupied 
mainly  with  the  welfare  of  society.  State-aided  schools 
had  been  suggested  by  the  earlier  educators,  as  Plato  and 
Luther;  but  their  establishment  did  not  receive  wide  or 
serious  consideration  till  after  Rousseau's  eloquent  claim 
that  with  education  the  common  man  could  fit  himself 
for  the  highest  human  duties  and  privileges.  We  see 
now  that  it  is  not  charity  alone  that  iinpels  us  to  institute 
free  schools.  It  is  our  interest  in  the  preserv  .ion  of  the 
national  institutions  that  mean  so  much  to  us. 

The  spirit  which  maintains  our  schools  for  defectives 
is  more  humane  and  altruistic.  This  spirit  is  however 
only  another  phase  of  the  socialistic  tendency.  Our 
pupils,  the  citizens  of  the  future,  must  be  educated  not 
only  to  support  themselves  and  those  immediately  depen- 
dent on  them,  but  they  must  perform  a  wider  service. 
They  must  support  with  their  wealtl  the  hospitals, 
asylums,  homes,  and  schools  of  their  less  fortunate 
fellows.    Our  libraries,  our  lectuic  courses,  the  press,  our 
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indiWdua.  a  proJucve  so'  ,  rrX"  T'*^  ^^^" 
by  which  this  i,  beine  d„np  ,=  1  '""  ""-"'''"s 

our  pubh-c  and  hirLh  "l  """."     "°''""«-      '" 

■•n  woodwork  ironwork  crL'"'"'  ""!"''  ^"  '"^'^""ion 
and  paper  .o,r;  Th H,  "«  T"' b'' '^'^^' '""''^'''"«- 
seen  in  Froebels  nl,n    m     f  ^         ^'"'  "'  ^'^  ^''^'^ 

beccne  of  economic  valueZ    en  I  f"     '""''  '° 

a  more  produ,■ti^e  con.r^  T  '""'"'"K  'h-^  individual 
nation.  Close  v  \liied  1',  '"  '''"  "■^■^''"'  "^  t^e 
education  given  i,f'  .'I'  "'f  ""■•'^  '^  ^^e  technical 
our  universk  es  The  "^^  '"'  ''"'"''  departments  of 
is  very  expen  ve  bit  th '"' m"'"'  "'  ''^^<=  departments 
becauLof'the:::;.-  i.  IC  ,:r"'"'''r  ''^"^  ^^''""«'V. 
in.,  etc^,  through  their  i:^!!:  L^  ffi^™^":^;'  -7- 
the  nafon  for  the  expenditure  ^ '         '^"■'"^^"'•^'^ 

sociS^ic'x;;:'  ^?;:'b  ^[r'*^"'" '  ^^-p'-  -^  ^-^^ 

not  maintained  the  sake  o'f  -'"f  •^''""^"""'  ^- 
interests  of  the  children  of  ouHaniTh'"''-  ■"'  '"  "^^ 
that  the  teachers  who  receive    ,1   r  '^""'^     ^"'''"" 

full  returns  by  thei    .re  ter  effl  ""'"^  ^"'  '"^'^^ 

Pubhc  schools'^of  the  provin,:       ™'^'  '"  '""'""'"^  "- 

'-' 'Si^' Sr^  ;:,r  "^r '^"--^  "^--'a,- 

our  nation,  our  food  s^    t'  ^7"  "^  1"''''^^'  °^ 

tivity  of  our  farms.    For  thl  r.  ?         ''°"  '^'  P™^""" 

colleges  and  experiment-  1    Zt7°",  °"''  ^^"'^"''"■■al 

1        icntai  larma  have  been  estabhshed, 
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and  our  public  stliodU  aru  buiny  adapted  to  meet  tlic 
demands  of  itiis  new  pliasc  of  education.  Agriculture 
requires  the  wiriest  kuowledKe,  hence,  courses  have  been 
instituted  in  i.ieinisiry,  botany,  zooln^iy,  entomology, 
horticulture,  dairying,  veterinary  science,  and  animal 
husbandry.  Mention  might  also  be  made  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  commercial  work  in  ou  •  high  schools  and  in 
private  institutions  to  meet  the  demands  of  busines-; 
life. 

The  latest  feature  of  this  great  movement  to  provide 
education  for  social  elficicncy  has  been  the  establishment 
in  Ontario  of  industrial  and  vocafonal  schools.  If 
"anada  is  to  rank  as  an  industrial  nation,  our  mechanics 
must  be  trained  and  educated.  They  must  knc^w  more 
than  merely  how  to  manipulate  a  machine.  Canadians 
must  not  long  continue  to  do  the  heavy  and  unskilled 
work  under  the  direction  of  foreign  experts. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  increased  social  efficiency  we 
have  now  schools  which  supply  courses  in  wood-working, 
pattern-making,  forging,  plumbing,  sowing,  cooking,  mil- 
linery, and  dressmaking.  In  these  schools  it  is  believed 
not  only  that  more  efificient  workmen  will  be  produced, 
but  also  that  this  active  employment  in  the  class  will 
induce  many  pupils  to  remain  much  longer  in  school 
than  they  do  at  present. 

The  changing  conditions  of  modern  society  have 
eliininated  many  occupations  that  at  one  time  belonged 
to  the  household  and  to  the  neighbourhood.  Occupa- 
tions in  which  the  young  people  formerly  participated 
in  the  home  are  now,  in  many  instances,  transferred  to 
the  factory,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  the  constructive 
skill  and  the  habits  of  observation  which  characterize 
primitive  communities. 
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pcntry,  and  a  ganlt-.i ;  he  lakes  fxcursinns  into  fields  and 
woods,  where  ho  finds  out  nMiiy  things  in  regard  to 
nature  and  the  activities  of  man. 

In  such  a  school  the  passive  reception  of  knowledge 
will  disappear.  A  new  discipline  will  t.ike  the  place  of 
the  old;  it  will  be  self-discipline  and  self-rcli.iiue  arising 
out  of  the  child's  self-a<tivity.  Instead  of  trie  ordcri-d 
question  and  answerof  the  present-day  school,  the  hum  of 
Inisy  voices  will  at  times  be  heard  seeking  on  all  sides 
instruction,  direction,  and  advice,  while  busy  hands  are 
moulding  the  \v(jod  or  clay,  the  brass  or  iron,  into  sha|)es 
forefashionec'  in  the  mind,  and,  even  the  more  forni.d 
tasks  of  the  school  will  upon  occasion  yield  a  place  for 
free  discussion,  question,  and  mutual  correction. 

Children  love  to  revert  in  their  play  to  primitive  con- 
ditions. They  build  huts  after  the  manner  of  sa\ag(s, 
and  construct,  or  pretend  to  construct,  bows  and  arrows. 
They  fight  many  enemies  and  hunt  im.iginary  wild  ani- 
mals. This  interest  in  primitive  life  usually  arouses  only 
amusement  in  the  parents  and  teachers;  if  utilized,  it  can 
be  made  very  profitable.  The  child  can  be  led  to  see  the 
progress  of  the  human  race  by  slow  degrees.  Let  him 
live  through  in  his  play  the  hunting  age,  the  agricultural 
age,  the  iron  age,  the  age  of  our  grandfathers,  and  this 
modern  industrial  age.  In  this  way  he  will  have  ob- 
tained a  rudimentary  view  of  the  panorama  of  Historj- 
and  of  the  progress  of  science. 


<M.\l'TK|<xViri 
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Two  names  are  associated  wiih  the  Monitorial  Sys- 
tem, those  of  Andrew  Bell  and  Joseph  Lancaster.  Bell 
was  an  Anglican  minister,  who  introduced  the  system 
into  England.  Lancaster  began  among  the  Quakers; 
his  work  had  the  support  of  Whigs  and  Dissenters. 
Lancaster  had  rem.rkable  success  in  some  schools,  but 
he  attempted  too  much  and  on  different  occasions  his 
efforts  ended  in  bankruptcy.  These  two  men  disliked 
each  other  very  much,  and  each  believed  the  other  was 
trying  to  lob  him  of  his  laurels. 

The  faults  of  the  system  are  the  superficial  and 
formal  character  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  pupil- 
teachers,  and  the  un-villingness  of  pa.ents  to  allow  their 
children  to  teach,  when  they  were  sent  to  school  to  learn. 
But  the  system  did  give  England  many  schools,  and 
cheap  schools,  and  it  had  the  further  beneficial  result  thai 
the  people,  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  these  schools 
as  individuals,  eventually  saw  the  necessity  of  making 
education  a  function  of  the  state. 

In  1808  the  Royal  Lancasterian  Institution  was 
founded  by  Lancaster  and  some  of  his  friends,  and  in 
18U  its  name  was  changed  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  The  National  Society,  of  which  Dr. 
Bell  was  the  manager,  was  founded  in  1811,  to  promote 
in  school  instruction  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church. 

ST.\TE   AID   TO    I-DLX'ATION 

In  1833  the  Government  voted  a  grant  of  £20,000  in 
aid  of  elementary  education  in  England— the  money  to  be 
applied  to  the  building  of  schools.  This  grant  was  dis- 
tributed through  these  two  rival  Societies,  and  was  the 
first  state  aid  to  education  in  England.  The  vested 
rights  that  the  National  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
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Socefes  acquire!  b>.  their  control  of  ,h     r 
appropriations    retarded    for    n r    l  ^"^••^''""'ent 

educational  legislation  in  fCngUuJd^     ^'''"'"    P'°S'-<^^^i^e 

'i^'.'^Son^i;;::r'^-;';r''^-a.tentpttoestab- 

t"  the  sovernment  0^1^^"^^"'''''^''^^'^^^-- 
protest  of  tl,e  I  ords   a  r'  "''^"''^-     '"  =^Pite  of  the 

--.ppofnted;:ti,:iirr;::^^<=^^^^'^^-nci, 

elementary  education,      fn  \i,Z,Ur""''''^  ^''""'^  *» 
"-  'Lairtnan,  was  tnade  d  "    ','         "  f^«n>'"itee,  through 

<'f  <o,n„,ons  for  ll,e  t  se    f  the  r'T"''''"' '"  ""^  "°"'e 
tional  purposes.  ""  ^"'"'^  ^■°'^-'   f"r  educa- 
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^'agna  Charta  of  ,  a"  o    ,    'd  ''■"  '^"^  ""^^  the 

Act  provided  for  .l"!:;  S^^l.^.f '"^'^"''-  This 
controlled  1,-  local  school  boar.^  a„  fo MrV-''""'^'" 
local  ta.^es  for  the  support  of  scL  '  "^V''''''"^  °' 
Oovernment  grants  a,,  I  pupl'^  e'  IV^f  ""'^"^  "'^ 
the  local  hoards  power  i  nder  n^;  •  ^ '^'^  ^^  also  gave 
force  attendance  at  school  '"  ^''^'''^n^.  'o  en- 

I-egislalion  thus  far  had  nn,ln 
t^'O'  «-hooU  onh-;  hut    n        ,0      V  '^■"""°"  ^°''  '-''^'"'^n- 

"'-onhec-on,,,;,       :,     ^^^^P^-^'e--lthefunc- 
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Hy  the  IMucalion  .Act  „f  iqo,  f,,„      .       ,  , 
-''"''•■sl.c.1.  and  the  odntinis  r  ,1.;  '^^tl  H      "T"^  ""'^^^ 
^v..s  transferred  to  the  tuuni.ipal  ^  „!  ^    T^"  ^''''""'^ 
were  also  gi\cn  n.ore  <„„lrol  of  .,  ^'"^  ™""cils 

-''-■I'    also    Ko^•ern,nen  .";"-■  "''"•"'■°"'  '°' 

i3„.E.  ^"^''nts    were    liro,ided.     The 
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voluntary  (cliurch)  schools  also  received  support  from 
the  public  funds,  and  came,  to  some  extent  under  the 
supervision  of  the  councils. 

Since  this  Act  of  1902  the  progress  made  by  England 
in  education  has  been  unsurpassed  by  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  social,  political,  and  religious  interests 
that  had  retarded  the  progress  of  education  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  now  withdrawn  their  opposition.  It 
was  not,  however,  a  revolution  that  brought  this  change; 
the  thecjry  of  state  control  was  gradually  accejited  among 
the  people.  There  is  still,  however,  a  social  cleavage 
that  prevents  many  people  from  using  the  public 
elementary  schools. 

ADMIMSrR.\TION    OF    KDUCATION 

The  Board  of  IMucation  in  England  does  not  exercise 
the  C(jntrol  that  similar  bodies  have  in  Oermany  or  in 
France.  It  merely  acts  in  an  advisory  and  supervisory 
capacity,  and  gives  financial  assistance  to  local  effort. 
As  long  as  any  local  authorities  bear  the  expense  of 
education  themselves,  they  are  comparatively  free 
to  conduct  experiments  in  education,  and  to  remain 
outside  the  control  of  the  central  authority.  The 
Board  of  Education  publishes  every  year  a  Code 
of  Regulations  for  public  elementary  schools  in  Eng- 
land. This  Code  is  issued  with  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament and  has  the  force  of  law.  It  deals  with 
such  matters  as  curricula,  teaching  staff,  premises, 
grants,  attendance,  equipment,  but  prescribes  only  the 
minitnum  requireirients  compatible  with  efficiency.  The 
Government  allows  the  greatest  liberty  to  local  coun- 
cils, encourages  local  effort,  and,  by  its  mild  supervisory 
central  authority,  has  removed  the  chaotic  conditions 
that  characterized  the  educational  situation  in  Englan<! 
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the  control  of  the  Bonn!  of  Ijhicatioii.  They  do  not 
require  fniaiui;il  aid  from  the  (;o\erninent,  and  their 
social  and  traditional  status  is  so  high  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  an  attendance  equal  to  their 
capacity.  So  much  stress  has  been  laid  of  late  on  the 
value  of  Kovernment  oversight,  that  Eton  has  asked  for 
government  inspection,  nut  for  the  sake  of  financial  aid. 
but  for  the  assurance  of  its  patrons  that  the  standards 
of  the  curriculum  have  been  maintained.  These  Public 
Schools  have  long  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  for  tlie 
quality  of  their  teaching  and  for  tlie  high  stand. ud  of 
honour  set  for  their  pupils,  wlu'ther  in  the  school-room 
or  on  the  athletic  field,  which  is  reflected  in  the  charac'i't 
of  the  public  life  of  ICngland. 

The  Board  of  Kducation  has  encouraged  the  local 
councils  and  committees  in  organizijig  medical  inspec- 
tion of  schools,  open-air  schools,  and  classes  for  sickly 
children.  Remarkaljle  progress  has  been  made  in  provid- 
ing the  training  necessary  to  equip  boys  and  girls  for  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  home  life.  The  chief  agencies 
for  this  practical  education  are  schools  for  continuing  the 
elementary  work,  day  industrial  schools,  and  evening 
schools.  These  schools  arc  in  large  measure  meeting  the 
demands  for  ei'ficiency  in  the  education  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  nation. 

SCOTL.AND 


Scotland  is  entitled  to  take  rank  as  the  pioneer  in  the 
mo\ement  to  establish  a  system  of  education  for  all  the 
people.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  James  I\'.  there  was 
passed  a  statute  which  ordered  all  i...fons  anfl  freehoklers 
"to  put  their  sons  at  school."  under  a  penalty  of  £2(1.  In 
the  scheme  of  go\ernment  dr;iwn  up  by  John  Knox,  in 
1560,  of  which  educ.ition  was  a  leading  feature,  the  rich 
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In  its  csseiiiial  fnatuios  tliis  Act  is  similar  to  the  Act 
of  1870  in  England.  It  dilUrs  in  two  important  respects, 
however.  The  English  Act  took  cognizance  of  elemen- 
tary education  excUisively ;  the  Scotch  Act  provided  for  a 
system  of  graded  schools  which  form  the  connecting  link 
with  the  universities.  In  the  p^nglish  Act  the  enforcing 
of  compulsory  attendance  was  made  dependent  upon  the 
local  authorities;  the  Scotch  Act  provided  for  enforced 
attendance  upon  all  chihlrcn  between  stated  ages. 

By  this  Act  the  parish  schools  were  superseded  by  a 
uniform  system  of  schools  in  every  parish  and  every 
burgh,  to  be  controlled  by  local  school  boards,  and  main- 
tained partly  by  government  grants  and  partly  by  taxa- 
tion levied  by  the  local  boards. 

The  Department  of  Education,  created  by  this  Act, 
administers  the  government  grants  for  educational  pur- 
poses, determines  the  conditions  on  which  the  schools 
may  share  in  the  grants,  and  maintains  a  system  of 
school  inspection. 

All  Act  of  1886  brought  the  various  cl  ^  s  of  second- 
ary schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  These  included  the  high  schools,  which 
came  under  the  Act  of  1872,  the  endowed  schools,  the 
private  scho  -Is  that  might  apply  for  inspection-  the  two 
latter  classes  of  schools  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  inspection. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  professional  training 
of  teachers  for  both  the  elementary  and  the  higher  grades. 
l'"or  the  latter  there  are  training  colleges  in  connection 
with  the  universities. 

Continuation  classes  have  been  established,  to  con- 
tinue the  education  of  those  who  have  completed  their 
"-jurse  of  elementary  instruction,  and  do  not  intend  to 
pass  on  to  the  sprondar  '  schools.  These  may  be  either 
day  or  evening  schools,  and  they  provide  courses  of  stidy 
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The  religious  dissensions  that  marked  the  history  of 
reland  for  centuries  barre<l  the  way  to  progress  in  educ" 
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The  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  was  passed  in  1829 
and  two  years  later  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  es"abHsh 
a  system  o   national  education  in  Ireland.     Pre^  ou     o 

his  time  there  were  elementary  schools,  mostly  Protes- 
tant conducted  by  certain  societies,  the  chief  ,f  whfrh 
was  the  Kildare  Society,  besides  Roman  Catho  i  sc'tt 
Of  different  kinds,  among  which  were  the  "pay-  schoS 
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that  were  mainly  tlie  Iine;il  (kscLiulaius  of  the  old  hedge 
scnools. 

NATIONAL   EDUCATION 

The  Act  of  1831  created  a  Board  of  ("ommissioners  for 
national  education,  and  placed  the  control  of  elementary 
education  in  the  hands  of  these  Commissioners.  The 
Board  was  originally  composed  of  seven  members. 
Shortly  after  its  creation,  a  paid  commissioner  was  added 
to  the  Board,  as  the  executive  head ;  he  was  gi\en  the  title 
of  Resident  Commissioner  and  had  his  office  in  Dublin. 
In  1861  the  Board  was  reorganized  and  constituted  in 
its  present  form,  the  number  of  its  members  being  in- 
creased to  twenty— ten  Roman  Catholics  and  ten  Protes- 
tants. The  members  of  the  Board  are  representative 
men  who  are  regarded  as  strictly  impartial  in  religious 
matters. 

The  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Board  may  be 
denominational— either  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant— 
or  mi.xed,  in  .  jspect  to  religion.  The  religious  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  people  are  guarded  by  a  conscience  clause, 
which  ensures  the  parents'  complete  control  over  the 
religious  instruction  of  their  children. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  see  that  the  details  of 
the  educational  system  are  properly  carried  out,  to  con- 
trol the  selection  of  text-books,  and  to  administer  the 
government  appropriations  for  education,  which  depend, 
to  some  extent,  upon  the  amounts  provided  through  local' 
contributions.  The  conmiissioners  have  direct  control  of 
the  model  schools,  which  serve  as  practice  schools  for 
teachers  in  training  in  the  normal  schools  and  training 
colleges. 

The  annual  expenditures  for  teachers'  salaries  and 
other  branches  of  school  maintenance  are  largely  borne 
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Kor  the  purpose  of  developing  ami  improving  the  agri- 
cultural interests,  there  are  itinerant  instructors  in  agri- 
culture, agricultural  schools  and  classes,  experimental 
stations,  and  higher  agricultural  institutions,  in  which 
instructors  in  agriculture  are  trained. 

The  Irish  people  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
present  progress  of  their  country  in  education.  The 
illiteracy  which  formerly  kept  Ireland  in  the  rearward 
rank  has  largely  disappeared.  The  generous  spirit 
which  the  opposing  sections  of  the  Irish  people  have 
exhibited,  in  turning  from  the  brink  of  civil  conflict  to 
unite  in  defence  of  the  Empire,  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  show  itself  in  the  further  elimination  of  those  diflfer- 
ences  that  have  thus  far  prevented  the  nationalization 
of  the  school  system  of  Ireland  from  being  completely 
achieved. 


CHAPTI.K    XIX 

EDUCATION'  I\   THI-:    I MTKD   STATKS 

When-  the  Puritans  came  t,.  New  i;„Klan,l.  tl.cre  were 
among  them  a  number  of  gra.luates  of  Oxfor-i  an.l  C'am- 
bndge.     The  teacher  was  next  in  rank  to  the  minister 
and  leanung  and  go<lIiness  were  regarded  as  inseparahle. 
In   163^,   Boston  eslahlishe.l  her  famous  I.alin  S-hool 
which  IS  still  in  existence.     In  16.59,  Dorchc.ter  set  the 
example  of  public  taxation  of  the  lan.l  f„r  the  establish- 
ment o    ..  free  school.     In   16,^7,  Harvard  College  was 
ounded,  the  oldest  American  seat  of  learning.     In  164- 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  enacted  a  law  which 
made  education  compulsory  and  held  the  parents  respon- 
sible for  the  instruction  of  their  chil.lren  in  the  principles 
of  rehg.on  and  in  the  ,..ore  important  laws  of  the  country 
Education  was  thus  left  in  the  IkuuIs  of  the  parents  or  to 
private  teachers,  or  to  such  voluntary  schools  as  the 
settlers  might  establish. 

Another  enactment  of  the  general  court  of  Ma.=sachu- 
sctts  in  1647,  provided  that  townships  with  fif.y  families 
should  appoint  a  teacher  for  all  children,  so  that  ihey 
might  learn  to  read  an.l  write.  Kvery  town  with  a  hun- 
dred  families  had  to  establish  a  grammar  school.  This 
Act  recognize,!  that  the  state  had  the  righ,  to  control  the 
parents  m  matters  of  education.  The  parents  must  pro- 
vide the  education  privately,  or  they  must  raise  the 
money  by  public  taxation  to  defray  the  cost. 

The  schools  of  Massachusetts,  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion,  were  superior  to  those  of  the  other  States      The 
schools  were  not  free  at  first,  as  the  early  Puritans  had 
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Iktii  iUTiistoimil  losdicHil  Ills  ill  IJi^jLiiid.  But  the  ten- 
dency was  tow.irds  fno  scliocils,  as  the  pdur  were  eoin- 
pelleil  t(i  altetiil,  and  there  w.is  Idd  niiieh  of  the  <leiii()- 
cratie  sjiirit  aniony  the  people  t(j  favour  any  discrimina- 
tion in  rank. 

There  came  a  decline  in  the  educational  spirit  previons 
to  17(10.  It  may  liave  been  caused  by  the  wars  with 
the  Indians  and  the  I'rench  ;  but  a  more  likely  cause  was 
tlie  scattering  of  the  population  lhroMj;Ii  the  wilderness, 
after  all  danger  of  attacks  by  the  Indians  and  the  French 
had  been  removed.  In  the  earlier  da\  s  the  peo|)le  liv  etl 
for  greater  security  closely  clustered  around  the  church 
and  the  school.  With  the  dispersal  of  the  people  o\er 
wider  areas,  the  travelling  school  came  into  fasliion;  the 
school  went  to  the  pujiils.  Later,  the  central  school  broke 
up  into  schools  conveniently  situated  for  the  pupils. 

In  178(1,  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  rati- 
fied and  put  into  operation.  It  at  once  undertook  state 
education;  but  a  six-months'  school  took  the  place  of  an 
all-year  school,  and  300  families  were  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  a  grammar  school.  The  early  ()art  of 
tlie  eighteentli  century  was  the  darki  a  in  Xew  Kngland 
for  education  and  social  culture.  Children  were  taught 
writing  only  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  scrawl  tlieir  names,  and 
very  fe'v  could  read  with  an\-  facility.  The  Revolution 
did  not  usher  in  an  educitional  revival.  Umler  the  local 
district  system,  by  which  the  branch  school  districts 
became  independent  of  the  central  authority,  there  came 
a  period  of  petty  jiolitics,  irresponsibility,  small  ideas, 
short  terms,  poor  teachers,  lack  of  oversigiit,  and  waste- 
fulness. 

In  1826  the  law  of  Massachusetir  was  again  changed, 
and  no  place  with  fewer  than  500  families  was  compelled 
to  support  a  grammar  school.     To  take  the  place  of  the 
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now  in  the  Drinic  of  Ilfn  K  'loiaco  Aiann, 

pniiK  of  hie,  became  secretary  of  this  Board. 
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He  at  once  began  a  campaign  in  behalf  of  education 
among  the  people  to  show  the  necessity  for  better  schools 
and  to  break  down  the  barriers  between  the  classes  by 
havmg  the  rich  and  the  poor  educated  in  the  same  schools 
In  1838,  he  began  the  publication  of  The  Common  School 
Journal  for  the  furtherance  of  educational  projects. 

The  establishment  of  normal  schools  was  the  greatest 
work  of  Horace  Mann.  The  first  normal  s(  aools  in 
America  were  opened  at  Lexington,  Wcstfield,  and 
Br.dgewater,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  two 
last-named  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  to-day. 
He  al.so  organized  rural  libraries  and  teachers'  institutes 
following,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  Dr.  Barnard,  who,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education,  had 
organized  in  that  State  the  first  teachers'  institute. 

The  several  reports  of  Horace  Mann  to  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts  not  only  influenced  his 
native  State,  but  aroused  an  interest  in  education  in 
many  other  States ;  they  have  also  had  a  great  effect  upon 
our  system  of  schools  in  Ontario,  because  of  the  favour 
with  which  Egerton  Ryerson  regarcled  them.  In  Mann's 
first  report  he  criticised  the  school-houses,  the  trustees, 
the  examination  of  teachers,  the  text-books,  the  school 
attendance,  the  salaries  of  teach.rs,  the  neglect  of 
registers  and  of  school  statistics.  In  other  reports  he 
discussed  methods  in  reading,  spelling,  and  composition; 
he  condemned  the  ABC  method  and  advocated  the 
word-method  of  teaching  reading;  he  also  proposed  con- 
solidation of  schools.  In  1843  he  visited  schools  in 
several  European  countries,  and  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations are  embodied  in  his  seventh  annual  report,  in 
which  he  advocated  the  teaching  of  music  and  drawing, 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  by  analysis  rather  than  by 
rule,  object  lessons,  language  exercises,  geography  from 
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CHAPTER  XX 

EDUCATION  L\  CANADA 

ONTARIO 

By  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  Canada,  or  more 
properly,  the  "Province  of  yuohec,"  was  divided  into  two 
provinces.  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada.  After 
fifty  years  of  separation,  they  were  re-united  in  1X41 
By  the  British  North  Xmerica  Act  of  1867,  they  were 
again  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
each  with  well-defined  powers  a.-.d  jurisdiction  o\er 
matters  of  local  interest,  including  education.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  iormed,  with  the  other  provinces, 
into  a  federal  union  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada! 
In  1791,  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  were  very 
few,  probably  not  more  than  20,00(1,  and  according  to  the 
first  report  on  population,  there  were  only  95,000  in  1814. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  French  fur-traders,  the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  province  were  I'niled  Ernpire 
Loyalists  and  imniigranls  from  the  Brilish  Isles.  After- 
wards came  French  from  Lower  C  anada.  Cermans  from 
their  home  land,  and  Dutch  frimi  Pennsylvania.  People 
of  the  same  race  sought  out  homes  near  one  another,  so 
that  we  find  wliole  blocks  of  land  occupied  almost  ex- 
clusively by  English,  Highland  Scotch,  Lowland  Scotch, 
Irish,  French,  or  German.  The  racial  and  religious 
jealousies  of  these  groups  of  settlers  hampered  the  early 
efforts  to  secure  responsible  government  and  religious 
liberty— privileges  which  were  eventually  secured  only 
after  bitter  conflicts  and  the  shedding  of  blood. 
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result,  there  arose  in  many  quarters  of  Upper  Canada 
great  hostility  to  sectarian  influencis  in  educational 
affairs.  But  the  governors  and  their  executive  councils, 
who  were  strongly  entrenched,  looked  upon  each  move- 
ment towards  gr"ater  freedom  and  equality  of  privilege 
as  an  act  of  disloyalty  and  an  indie  lion  of  a  spirit  of 
revolt  similar  to  that  which  had  separated  from  the 
motherland  the  colonies  now  forming  the  United  States. 

In  1798,  on  the  reconimen<lations  of  the  executive 
council  ami  the  judges  of  tlie  Crown,  nearly  550,000  acres 
of  crown  lards  were  set  apart  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
provincial  uiiversity,  and  a  "free  grammar  school"  in 
each  of  the  four  districts:  Western,  Newark,  Midland,  and 
Plasterii — the  schools  to  be  at  Sandwich,  Niagara,  Kings- 
ton ,  and  Cornwall  respectively ;  bu  ^  no  further  steps  were 
taken  until  after  1807.  Before  1800,  there  wxre,  how- 
ever, private  schools  in  a  number  of  places.  Finally,  an 
Act  of  the  legislature,  in  1807,  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "public  (grammar)  school"  in  each  of  the  eight 
districts  into  which  the  province  was  then  divided,  and 
for  the  appointment  by  the  lieutenant-governor  of  not 
fewer  than  five  "fit  and  discreet  persons"  as  trustees  in 
each  district. 

When  Governor  Simcoe  proposed  the  establishment  of 
these  schools,  he  had  in  mind  free  grammar  schools,  but 
by  the  Act  the  pupils  were  to  be  charged  heavy  fees,  and, 
as  the  schools  were  to  be  largely  residential  schools,  they 
were  evidently  for  the  prep.iration  of  the  sons  of  the  rul- 
ing classes  for  the  civil  service  and  for  professional  life, 
not  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  addition 
to  the  schools  supported  by  the  government,  which  in- 
creased as  the  number  of  districts  increased,  there  were 
in  1816  about  two  hundred  private  schools.  In  some  of 
these  the  instruction  was  of  a  high  order,  but  there  is 
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opposition  to  his  plans  as  an  act  (,f  treason;  he  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  autocrats  who  provoked  the  hostility 
that  ended  in  the  rebellion  of  1837, 

By  1826,  the  establishment  of  the  long-projected 
university  seemed  at  last  possible  of  realization,  and  in 
that  year  Dr.  Strachan,  then  Archdeacon  of  York,  was 
sent  to  i;ns,'land  to  secure  a  royal  charter.  The  charter, 
which  was  granted  in  1827,  gave  the  Anglicans  the  con- 
trol of  the  university,  which  was  to  be  known  as  King's 
College.  When  the  legislative  assembly  met  in  1828,  it 
protested  against  the  maintenance  of  an  Anglican  institu- 
tion out  of  public  funds,  for  its  main  support  was  derived 
from  an  endowment  of  crown  lands. 

JOHN  COLBORNE 

Sir  John  Colborne,  who  became  lieutenant-governor 
in  1828,  showed  prudence  as  a  ruler.  He  saw  how 
inefficient  were  the  district  grammar  schools;  he  recog- 
nized that  so  long  as  free-grant  lands  were  available  for 
settlers  the  revenue  of  King's  College  from  tiie  school 
lands  would  not  be  large  at  first;  and  he  insisted  that  no 
money  should  be  spent  on  buildings  till  some  changes 
W'jre  made  in  the  charter  of  the  university.  But  on  one 
occasion  Colborne  did  act  very  autocratically.  In  1820, 
on  his  own  authority,  he  replaced  the  grammar  school  at 
York  by  Upper  Canada  College,  and  succeeded  in  having 
over  6,000  acres  set  aside  from  the  school  lands  as  an 
endowment  for  this  college,  which  was  to  be  managed 
after  the  fashion  of  the  great  English  public  schools  of 
Harrow,  Eton,  and  Rugby. 

The  diversion  of  school  lands  to  the  support  of  King's 
College  and  Upper  Canada  College  at  York  aroused 
op|)()sition  from  other  parts  of  Upper  Canada  on  the 
ground  that  their  claims  to  educaaonal  facilities  had  not 
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Tlie  coiidilioii  of  j;i'iuTal  ciUicalioii  among  the  people 
ill  Canada  was  at  that  time  very  h)\v.  Merely  to  make  a 
living  was  a  strenuous  task.  The  people  were  crude  in 
their  manners  and  intolerant  in  their  opinions,  but  they 
were  full  of  courage  and  manly  independence.  The 
stories  of  these  early  settlers  are  full  of  incidents  that 
reveal  their  sturdy  character  in  confronting  and  over- 
coming obstacles,  and  in  no  respect  is  this  mere  apparent 
than  in  their  efforts  to  secure  for  their  'hildren  the 
advantages  of  education. 

The  school-houses  were  log  shanties  about  twenty  feet 
long  by  twelve  feet  wide,  and  were  lighted  by  wimiows 
that  were  very  small,  owing  to  tb"  cost  of  glass.  The 
benches  were  pine  slabs,  frc(|uently  held  together  I)y 
willow  withes  in  lieu  of  nails,  and  the  desks  were  some- 
times only  logs  flattened  with  the  axe.  The  fireplace 
was  smoky,  and  did  not  warm  the  whole  room,  so  that,  in 
the  words  of  an  old  teacher,  "the  school-hoi"  was  cold, 
dark,  and  dismal." 

The  teachers  received  about  ten  dollars  a  month,  and 
paid  one  dollar  a  week  for  board,  "washing  included." 
Later,  they  received  free  board  by  the  plan  of  "boarding 
round"  among  the  different  families.  These  teachers 
were  often  men  who  had  failed  in  other  walks  of  life 
through  intemperance  or  inefficiency;  and  among  them 
were  adventurers  and  hedge  schoolmasters  of  the  Ichabod 
Crane  type,  who  had  come  in  from  the  United  States. 
There  were,  however,  a  few  teachers  who  did  excellent 
work  for  very  little  pay,  and  some  ambitious  young  men 
who  taught  school  as  a  stepping-stone  to  other  profes- 
sions The  writers  nf  the  time  lament  that  the  teachers 
remained  so  short  a  time  in  their  schools:  "A  teacher  of 
twelve  months  is  a  prod-<y."  These  same  writers  also 
regret  the  poor  scholarship  of  the  teachers.     They  had, 
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iiuloed,  little  opportunity  for  silf-improvement.  Books 
were  very  scarce;  few  peo()le  could  read  books,  and  still 
fewer  had  money  to  buy  them.  In  1816,  the  district 
boards  of  education  were  authorized  to  purchase  and 
distribute  text-books.  By  the  Act  of  1824,  the  duty  of 
examining  and  certificating  teachers  of  schools  in  receipt 
of  government  grants  was  transferred  to  these  district 
boards. 

In  1841,  the  Provinces  of  L'pper  and  Lower  Canada 
were  re-united  under  one  legislature,  and  two  years  after- 
wards a  very  liberal  and  comprehensive  Educational  Ac 
was  passed.     The  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  was 
granted  for  the  "maintenance  and  support  of  common 
schools,"  of  which  Upper  Can?dn  was  to  receive  forty  per 
cent.— the    amount    proportionate    to    its    population. 
This  percentage  was  increased  with  the  increase  of  its 
population.     Another  important  provision  of  the  same 
Act  recognized  the  rights  of  religious  minorities  to  have 
separate  schools  "upon  the  application  of  ten  or  more 
resident  freeholders  or  householders  of  any  school  dis- 
trict."    By  this  Act,  also,  the  Secretary  of  the  Province 
became,  ex  officio,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  common 
schools,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of 
an  assistant  superintendent ;  municipal  councils  were  also 
authorized  toappoint  local  superintendents  of  schools,  to 
whom  were  assigned  duties  somewhat  similar  in  character 
to  those  now  performed  by  the  public  school  inspectors 
These    supe  ;ntendents   also    had    power    to   examine 
teachers  and  to  grant  certificates,  which  were  valid  for 
one  year  in  their  own  superintendency. 

EGERTON  RYERSON 

In  1844,  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Commo!,  Schools,  a 
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name  that  wascl.anne.l  in  ilu-  liKislalum  of  1S40  tc.  Siiper- 
intcn.lcnt  of  Sclux.ls.  and    by  the  Act  of    1850   to  Chief 
Superintendent  of  ICdiicalion.     The  name  of  Ryerson  is 
so  closely  associated  with  education  in   I  pper  Canada 
that  no  history  of  Canadian  education  would  be  complete 
without  some  account  of  his  life.     He  was  horn  on  a 
farm  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  ISO.?,  his  father  being  a 
Lnited  ICmpire  Loyalist  who  had  left  New  Jersey  at  the 
close    of    the    Revolutionary    Wai.        ^•oung    Kyerton 
attended   the  grammar  school   at   \ittoria,  in   Norfolk, 
which  was  afterwards  removed  to  London.     He  was  eager 
to   become  a   Methodist   minister  and,  contrary   to  the 
wishes  of  his  father,  he  left  the  farm  to  enter  the  church. 
Early   in  his  career  he  was  draw  a  into  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  Strachan,  who  was  endeavouring  to  secure  recog- 
nition   for   the    Anglican    CMuirch    as    the     fCstablished 
Church  of    Canada,  and    to  maintain  its  claim    to  a 
monopoly  of  the  Clergy  Reserves-crown   lands  which 
had  Ijeen  set  apart  by  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1701  for 
the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy. 

In  182<),  the  Methodists  established  7he  Christian 
Guardian  as  the  ofificial  newspaper  of  thci  •  church,  and 
Ryerson  was  elected  its  first  editor.  This  paper  at  once 
became  a  great  exponent  of  popular  and  non-sectarian 
education.  As  the  rebellion  of  1837  drew  nigh,  Ryerson 
veered  from  the  extreme  views  of  his  former  radical 
friends,  who,  in  consequence,  became  very  hostile  to  him. 
In  18,?5  hegave  up  theeditorship,  and  was  sent  to  England 
to  obtain  funds  and  a  charter  for  the  new  I'ppcr  Canada 
Academy,  then  nearing  completion  at  Cobourg.  He 
was  sui  essful  in  his  mission,  and  the  Academy  was 
opened    in    1836. 

After  the  rebellion  had  been  crusherl.  the  party  of 
special  privileges  was  still  supreme;  and  Ryerson,  in  1838, 
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under  the  control  of  the  roiitral  bureau  of  a<hninistration 
and  receiving  grants  conditionally  upon  compliance  with 
the  regjiations  of  this  bureau. 


ryerson's  report 

The  report  of  Dr.  Rycrson  consisted  larg"ly  of  quota- 
tions from  the  reports  of  Horace  Mann  and  the  Euro- 
pean educators.  In  this  report  he  wished  to  prepare 
citizens  to  perform  "their  appropriate  duties  and  employ- 
ments in  life,  as  Christians,  as  persons  of  business,  and 
also  as  members  of  the  civil  community  in  which  they 
live."  He  wished  to  see  a  universal  education  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  country.  He  would  give  education  a 
religious  foundation,  but  he  would  not  allow  dogma  or 
sectari  in  teaching.  He  would  teach  the  essential  truths 
of  religion  and  morality,  the  history  of  the  Bible,  its  in- 
stitutions, cardinal  doctrines  and  morals,  and  its  authen- 
ticity. Like  Horace  Mann,  he  enumerated  not  only  the 
subjects  that  should  be  taught  but  the  nietiioc:  ^f  pre- 
sentation. He  would  teach  grammar  and  geography 
inductively,  science  by  experiment,  and  arithmetic  by 
means  of  concrete  material.  He  would  not  have  a 
narrow  curriculum  of  the  three  "R's."  He  would  enrich 
the  curriculum  with  music,  drawing,  history,  civics, 
nature  study,  agriculture,  physical  training,  hygiene,  and 
political  economy.  In  fact,  as  he  himself  stated,  he 
aimed  to  "secure  and  perpetuate  the  inestimable  bless- 
ings of  a  free,  comprehensive,  and  Christian  education 
for  every  child  in  the  land." 

He  found  the  text-books  very  unsuitable,  and  the 
teachers  incapable  of  giving  much  oral  instruction.  The 
pupils  learned  the  lessons  in  their  text-books  by  rote, 
worked  problems  by  rules  without  understanding  the 
principles,  and  learned  set  answers  to  set  questions.    To 
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wliicli  one  of  the  three  memlicrscli^cted  in  asrlioolseclicm 
retires  aiuiuully.  Tliis  gave  ciuuiiuiity  ami  stabililN-  to 
tlie  life  of  the  board  atid,  at  the  same  lime,  made  it  re- 
sponsible to  the  electors.  The  Act  empowered  the 
trustees  to  raise  funds  over  and  above  the  le^;islative 
grants,  by  rate-bills,  levied  upon  parents.  The  gre.it 
work  that  Ryerson  here  performed  was  to  strengthen  the 
central  authority.  The  Government  grant  to  schools 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Superintendent  and  was 
a  powerful  agency  in  inducing  school  boards  to  provide 
proper  text-books,  buildings,  equipment,  and  teachers. 
An  Act  of  1847  empowered  city  councils  and  the  police 
boards  of  towns  to  appoint  boards  of  trustees,  composed 
of  not  more  than  si.\  menibers — one  third  of  the  members 
to  retire  annually. 

Ryerson  aimed  at  abolishing  school  rates,  but  had 
been  forced  to  withdraw  the  first  bill  he  presente<l  for  free 
.schools.  By  the  Act  of  1850,  he  obtained  periTiissi\e 
legislation  wliich  allowed  the  ratepayers  of  a  school 
section  to  determine  whether  fees  should  be  paid  by  the 
pupils.  By  this  Act,  too,  trustee  boards  were  strength- 
ened by  being  made  corporate  bodies,  with  full  power  to 
levy  taxes  or  rates  upon  the  section  which  they  repre- 
sented. The  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  was  thus 
assured.  A  local  board  of  public  instruction,  consisting 
of  the  local  su[)erintendcnts  of  schools  and  trustees  of  the 
grammar  schools,  was  appointed  for  each  county.  The 
board  was  to  grant  certificates  to  teachers  and  to  per- 
form other  duties  of  an  educational  character.  The  cen- 
tral Board  of  Hducation,  constituted  by  the  Act  of  1840, 
was  changed  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  This 
Act  of  1850  is  called  the  charter  of  the  Ontario  school 
svstem. 
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18.3.  It  provKlea  f„r  :>,r  better  mai,„e„a,ue,  a„,l  for 
the  appointment  ,  :  a  <-o„„.:m  ,o  examine  a,ul  „ant 
cert.ncates  to  gra.   n,  .r  seh„„l  ..achers;  it  preseriU-.l  a 

^■r^ofsttuiy;a,.ivve.„od.i,eapp„mtmentof,ru: 
tcesmthemumcipalconncilso.-ritiesandronnties  Pm- 
y.s.on  for  mspection  was  made  in  1855,  Tl,e  first  inspec- 
t.on  of  the  grannnar  s.  hools  showed  that  al„,„t  one  half 
of  them  were  domR  Kood  work,  and  (hat  half  of  ,he  heul- 
.m.s,ers  were  graduates  of  British  or  Canadian  tmiver- 
.tits.  The  l„uld„,Ks,  equipment,  and  gronnds  were 
however,  severely  criticised. 

Tl'egrammarschools  increase,]  in  nnmhervervrapidiv 
bnt  were  often  of  inferior  chara<-,er,  as  the  rapid  in,'rea;e 
m  nnntbers  necessitated  the  entploxment  of  teachers  with 
lower  cinalthcat.ons.     By  the  School  Act  of   1871     the 
name  grammar  school  was  changed  to  high  .school.'     In 
tins  Act.  prov.s.on  was  made  for  an  advanced  Knglish 
edttcat.on,  mclndmg  the  natural  sciences  a,„l  commercial 
objects.     1  he  sttt.ly  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  modern 
angnages  was  ma<le  optional.   As  a  result  of  the  changes 
the  dechne  of  classical  learning  w,-.s  fe,,red,  an.l    to  pre- 
vent th,s.  provision  was  made  for  a  superior  class  of  high 
schools    called    collegiate    institutes.     These    were    to 
receive  larger  grants  an<l  were  rec|uired  to  have  at  least 
four  specially  qualified  n.asters  an.l  an  average  of  sixtv 
pup.ls  tn  La.tn  or  Greek.     The  fear  that  led  to  their 
es  abltshmeut  turned  out  to  be  groundless,  but  thev  were 
retamed_  w,th  a  st.mdard  higher  than  that  of  thi  high 
schools  ,n  regard  to  teachers'  qualifications,  equipment 
accommo<lation,  and  the  ntintber  of  teachers  on  the  staff' 

results,    or  paying  a  grant  to  a  high  school  according  to 
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the  proficiency  of  its  pupils,  as  slunvn  at  an  examination 
In  Ontario,  as  in  England,  tliis  system  was  found  to  l)e 
prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  education,  and  was 
abohshed  after  a  few  years'  trial.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  high  schools  has  been  very  great  since  the 
time  of  Ryerson,  but  it  was  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
what  IS  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  secondary  school 
systems  in  existence.  In  this  work  he  was  aided  by  tlu' 
advice  of  his  great  inspector,  Ceorge  Paxton  Young. 

FURTIIICR    PROVISIONS   OF   THE   ACT   OF    1871 

The  Act  of  1871  abolished  the  office  of  local  superin- 
tendent, and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors 
of  public  schools— the  name  by  which  the  common,  or 
elementary,  schools  were  henceforth  to  be  known.  It 
al.so  made  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  for  at  least 
four  months  in  each  year,  compulsory  for  children 
between  seven  and  twcK  c  vears  of  age.  It  provided  also 
for  a  provincial  entrance  examination  for  admission  to 
the  high  schools.  But  the  most  important  provision  of 
the  Art  was  that  which  abolished  the  payment  of  fees 
by  pupils  in  the  pid)lic  schools,  thus  establishing  the 
system  of  free  elementary  education  for  which  Ryerson 
had  long  striven. 

THE    TRAINING   OF   TEACHERS 

Dr.  Ryerson  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  systems 
for  the  training  of  teachers  which  he  had  observed  when 
abroad.  The  Dublin  Normal  School  impressed  him 
most,  and  our  first  normal  school  was  organized  after  this 
type.  The  legislature,  in  1846,  granted  £1,500  for  a 
normal  school  buiklingand  £1,500  per  annum  for  main- 
tenance. The  Toronto  Normal  School  was  opened  in 
1847.     Its  first  principal  was  Thomas  JafTray  Robertson, 
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read  with    expression    and   write    leRibtv    and    ,„   l^ 

SrT'T";  ""'""i"'l>l""le.o'a;i,lletc    ^ 

s„sx"L~;id=r-r,,tr" 

f;„     I  t'^"<-'^'>i  'untls  what  was  pract  callv  an  nrlrH 

tional  grammar  school  for  Toronto      r^  . 

closed  in  1863.  '     ^'  "'^''  therefore, 
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appointed  hy  coiiniy  rdiincil^  and  licianls  of  i)iiMir  sclux.I 
truslcrs  ri-spec lively.  Tlie  iir>t  and  second  elass  cer- 
tificates were  permanent  and  valid  tliionghoiit  the 
Province. 

SEP.ARATK  SCHOOLS 

The  pioneers  fearid  \ery  niiich  that  secular  schools 
woidd  become  godless  sciiools;  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
Iia\e  separate  .schools  for  each  denomination.  In  the 
Act  of  184.^,  as  we  ha\e  seen,  there  was  a  provision  which 
allowed  the  establishment  of  dissentient  schools,  with  a 
right  to  share  in  the  school  fniuls.  In  the  Act  of  18,50,  a 
clause  compelled  the  school  board  of  any  city,  town,  or 
incorporated  village,  ii|)on  the  retinest  of  twelve  or  more 
resident  heads  of  families,  to  establish  a  separate  school 
for  either  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics  in  :  nv  school 
section  where  the  teacher  of  the  common  scho.il'was,  in 
the  former  case,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and,  in  tae  latter 
case,  a  Protestant.  There  were,  in  18,S().  oidv  lifts  -one 
separate  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  of  which  nearly  one 
half  were  Piotestotu.  When  the  Confederation  resolu- 
tions were  being  discussed,  the  delegates  were  tmanimoiis 
that  the  religions  rights  of  minorities  in  both  Cpper  and 
Lower  Canada  shotdd  be  protected  by  the  |)erpet..;.,;ion 

eparate  schools,  and  pro\  ision  was  made  for  this  in 
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separate  schools.     In  \<H)6.  by  a  judgment  of  the  P 
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was  affirmed  that  the  teachers  of  a 


chool  shall  be  subject  to  th 
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separate 
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decision    has   been   duly   carried   out   with   .saiisfi.-t, 
rcsiilis. 
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Altnough,  previous  to  his  appointment    R,.„  i     , 

rendered  himself  Mable  tn  ,1,        """""'^"t.  Ryerson  had 

schools      H,.    "•  '^"^   ''"   legislation   aiy..cting  the 
-cnools.     He  was  not  original  in  his  plans    hnt  !,„ 

was  extremely  praetical  and  his  work  ::::L,:;:^    """^ 

'-''■■l<>".son  long  chafed  under  the  restraint   im.        t 
by  constitutional   practice    of  not   1        '"'"''  'mposed 
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Dr.  Rycison  will  always  be  renunihcred  with  grati- 
tude for  his  untiring  efforts  to  bring  education  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  people,  and  for  his  faith  in  education,  not 
only  as  an  intellectual  force,  but  also  in  its  power  to 
upiift  the  moral  and  civic  life  of  the  Province. 

MINISTERS  OF  ErXTAT'OX 

ADAM    CROOKS 

F^y  the  Act  of  1876.  which  abolished  the  office  of  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Kducation,  the  administration  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  Province  became  vested  di- 
rectly in  the  e.\ecutive  council,  and  the  duties  previously 
performed  by  the  Superintendent  devolved  upon  one  of 
its  members,  who  was  called  the  ^linister  of  Education. 
At  the  same  time  the  Council  of  Puljlic  Instruction  gave 
place  to  a  Central  Committee,  composed  of  pi  ninent 
educationists,  with  power  to  conduct  examinations,  and 
to  perform  other  defined  duties,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Minister. 

The  first  Minister  of  Education  was  Adam  Crooks. 
The  main  feature  of  his  administration  was  the  establish- 
ment, in  1877,  of  county  model  schools,  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  third  class  teachers. 


GEORflE    W.    ROSS 

He  was  succeeded,  in  1883,  by  George  VV.  Ross  (Sir 
(ieorge),  whose  efTorts  were  directed  towards  uniformity 
in  educational  matters.  He  aimed  at  unifying  the  public 
schools,  the  high  schools,  and  the  universities  into  an 
orderly  system,  with  progressive  gradations  "from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university" — a  system  milar  to  that 
which  Dr.Strachan  had  in  view,  sixty  years  before,  in  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  a  university  to  "coinplete  a 
regular  systein  of  education  from  the  letters  of  the  al- 
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phabct  to  the  most  profoun  . 
In  later  years  there  has  been 


ifl  investigations  of  science." 

n  a  vigorous  reaction  against 

this  tendency,  as  the  course  leading  to  the  university  and 

the  professions  cannot  suffice  for  the  educational  needs 

of  those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  other  walks  of  life. 

Both    Rycrson   and    Crooks   had   deplored    the   evil 

results  of  a  multiplicity  of  text-books,  hut  conditions  were 
unfavourable  for  grappling  effectively  with  the  evil. 
Ross  planned  to  have  one  authorized  text-book  in  each 
subject,  and  was  partially  successful. 

Kindergarten  instruction  was  introduced  into  the 
Province  in  1882,  the  first  kindergarten  class  being 
opened  in  that  year  in  Toronto.  In  1885  the  kin.ler- 
garten  was  recognized  as  part  of  the  provincial  school 
system,  and  provision  was  made  for  training  properly 
equipped    kindergarten    teachers. 

The  high  school  entrance  examination,  which  was  in- 
stituted in  1871,  had  come  to  be  generally  regarded  as 
marking  the  completion  of  the  public  school  course  and 
for  those  who  did  not  at  .end  the  high  schools,  it  generally 
meant  the  end  of  their  school  training.  A  higher  examina- 
tion, called  the  public  school  leaving  examination,  was 
instituted,  in  1891,  to  induce  pupils  who  did  not  propose 
to  attend  high  school  to  remain  longer  in  the  public 
school;  but  the  plan  proved  ineffective.  In  1896,  there- 
fore, continuation  classes  in  the  public  school's  were 
established  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  general  educa- 
tion beyond  that  to  be  obtained  in  the  regular  public 
school  course.  These  classes  became  in  time  continua- 
tion schools.  They  are,  in  reality,  rural  high  schools,  and 
they  place  the  advantages  of  secondarv  education  within 
the  reach  of  those  who  are  inconveniently  situ.ited  with 
respect  lo  high  schools.  That  these  schools  have  sup- 
plied a  necessary  link  in  our  educational  system  is  shown 
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by  their  great  increase  in  numbers  since  they  were  first 
organized. 

When  Mr.  Ross  became  Minister  of  Education  he 
changed  the  system  of  conducting  the  examinations  for 
teachers'  certificates.  The  examiners  then  were  generally 
without  experience  in  teaching  and  were  frequently 
undergraduates  or  graduates  fresh  from  the  universities. 
H'  raised  the  qualifications  of  examiners  and  restricted 
their  appointment  to  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. He  also  provided  for  a  wider  professional 
course  for  teachers  by  extending  the  model  school  term 
from  six  weeks  to  three  months,  and  the  normal  school 
term  from  four  months  to  six  mon'hs. 

Mr.  Ross  was  one  of  the  first  of  our  public  men  to  see 
the  possibilities  of  the  vast  district  known  as  New 
Ontario,  and,  with  a  view  to  giving  practical  and 
scientific  training  to  those  engaged  in  the  mining  indus- 
try, he  established,  in  1894,  summer  classes  in  different 
parts  of  the  district  for  short  courses  in  mining. 

To  Mr.  Ross  is  also  due  the  establishment  of  Arbor 
Day  and  Empire  Day — the  former  to  give  the  schofil 
children  an  interest  in  making  and  keeping  the  school 
grounds  attractive,  and  the  latter  to  inspire  the  children 
with  a  spirit  of  patriotism. 

Other  features  of  the  Ross  administration  were  the  en- 
largement of  the  free  library  system  of  the  Province  by 
changing  the  former  mechanics'  institutes  into  public 
libraries;  the  addition  of  Canadian  history,  household 
science,  and  manual  training  to  the  public  school  course; 
the  provision  for  military  training,  and  for  the  teaching 
of  agriculture,  household  science,  and  manual  training  in 
the  high  schools;  the  establishment  of  art  schools;  and 
the  initiation  of  a  scheme  of  university  federation  under 
the  Federation  Act  of  1887. 
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In    1885,    traininK    insliiutes    were    established    at 

different  centres  in  the  I'r.nincefcr  the  purp„se  of  provid- 
ing professional  traininR  for  teachers  who  were  preparini; 
for  first  class  and  high  school  assistants'  certificates 
These  institutes  wc:e  .inited,  in  1800,  into  a  School  of 
Pedagogy  at  Toroii'o.  whi.h  was  transferred  to  Hamilton 
in  IKy?,  and  known  as  the  Xorinal  College. 

niCIIAHD   IIARCOURV 

Mr.  Ross  became  Premier  of  the  Province  in  1899  and 
wassucceeded  by  Richard  Harcourt  as  j\linisierof  Educa- 
tion. During  Ryerson's  occupation  of  the  superinten- 
dency,  he  had  seen  the  necessity  for  increased  facilities 
for  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  A  second  nor- 
mal school  had,  therefore,  been  opened  at  Ottawa  in  1875 
Mr.  Harcourt  made  further  provision  for  this  w<,rk  bv  the 
opening  of  a  third  normal  school  at  London  in  1900-  he 
also  e.xtended  the  normal  school  term  to  one  year  The 
professional  training  of  third  class  teacher.;  was  pro- 
vided for,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  countv  model  schools 
Ihe  normal  school  uaining  was  reservwl  for  teachers-in- 
training  preparing  for  second  class  certificates. 

ROBERT  A.    PV.NE 

In  1905,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Pyne  became  Minister  of  Kdu- 
cation  in  the  Whitney  government,  and  many  important 
changes  have  been  brought  about  during  his  administra- 
tion He  revived  the  superin tendency  of  e.lucation 
with  the  view  of  having,  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Minister,  an  official  whose  e.xpert  knowledge  would 
qualify  him  to  make  recommendations  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  education.  In  1906,  Dr.  John  Seath  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Education.  Dr.  Seath  had  been  for 
over  twenty  years  a  high  school  principal,  and,  since  1884 
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a  high  scIkkiI  insiKclor;  :w'\.  .is  :i  dcpartim-ntal  officer 
under  tlie  Ku>s  and  llanoiirl  adniiiiij-lraliiins,  he  had 
had  a  wide  and  varied  expe'-'ence  in  the  (ir^;anizaU(iii  and 
manajjemenl   n(  the  schools  of  the   IVovinee. 

In  l'K),S,  the  eoiinty  model  sihools  were  abolished, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  ha\e  heen  brought 
more  directly  under  tlie  control  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  which  .yive  the  professional  training 
recjuired  for  district  anil  limited  third  cla>s  certificates. 
These  certificates  are  valid  only  in  the  sparsely  settled 
districts,  and  in  the  counties  where  teachers  with  at  least 
second  class  certificates  cannot  be  obtained  after  due 
advertisement  and  the  ofTer  of  a  reasonable  sal.iry.  The 
object  of  th'S  in:,  ige  was  to  improve  the  (|iiality  of  the 
teaching  by  demandint,'  of  the  teacher  a  hiKher  srade  of 
certificate;  in  accordance  with  this  ixilicy  the  number  of 
normal  schools  has  been  increased  to  seven.  In  1909, 
the  professional  trainitig  of  high  school  teachers  and 
first  class  public  school  teachers,  which,  under  the  Ross 
regime,  had  been  carried  on  at  the  Schocjl  of  Pedagogy, 
Toronto,  and  afterwards  at  the  Normal  College  in 
Hamilton,  was  transferred  to  the  I'aculties  of  Kducation 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Queen's  I'niversity. 

With  th^  improvement  in  scliol.irshii)  and  professional 
training,  the  salaries  of  teachers  have  lieen  very  materi- 
ally ad\  anced.  Another  step  that  has  tended  to  advance 
teachers'  salaries  and  to  induce  them  to  remain  longer  in 
the  profession,  is  the  provision  by  which  a  part  of  the 
'egislative  grant  to  a  school  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
amountof  the  teacher's  salary,  the  gradeof  hiscertificate, 
and  the  length  of  his  experience.  As,  moreover,  part  of 
the  grant  is  also  given  on  the  suitability  of  the  accom- 
modation and  the  value  of  the  approved  equipment,  the 
condition  of  the  schools  themselves  has  greatly  improved. 
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The  change  in  tlie  l)a>is  of  appnrlioiiiriK  ilie  legislative 
grams  to  piililic  ami  stparaiu  schools  has  hd  to  a  marked 
iniriase  in  these  grants,  which  lia\e  more  than  doubled 
within  the  last  ten  years. 

By  the  I'niversity  Ai  I  of  1<;II6  was  completed  the 
federation  initiated  in  KSMT.  This  s\stcm  now  includes 
Victoria  University  and  Trinity  I  ni\iTsii\-,  wliidi  hold 
in  abeyance  their  power  to  grant  degrees  in  Arts,  and 
University  College,  together  with  several  professional 
colleges  and  faculties,  the  whole  being  known  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  By  this  Act,  also,  important  changes 
were  made  in  the  administration  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Toronto,  and  the  finances  of  the  institution  were  placed 
on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  The  go\eriiment  has 
become  responsible  for  a  considerable  sh.ire  of  the  ex- 
penses of  maintenance,  and  has  assigned  for  this  purpose 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  a\er.ige  annual  receii)ts  from  the 
succession  duties,  but  not  to  e.\ceed  S.S(IO,l)(J(). 

The  Industrial  Education  Act  of  1911,  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  Pyne  administration, 
makes  provision  for  industrial,  technical,  and  art  train- 
ing, and  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  and  commercial 
instruction.  Under  it,  vocational  schools  and  classes 
have  been  established  in  many  parts  of  the  Province,  and 
their  number  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  established  at 
Guelph,  in  1874,  has  taken  an  active  p.irt  in  preparing 
teachers  for  giving  agricultural  instruction  in  the  schools, 
and  the  University  of  Toronto  now  provides  courses  for 
teachers  in  household  science.  In  I'JtU,  the  Macdonald 
Institute,  founded  throtigh  the  generosity  of  Sir  William 
Macdonald,  became  part  of  the  Agricultural  College,  and 
courses  have  been  established  in  it  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  the  subjects  of  nature  study  and  manual 
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Iraiiiint;.  A  later  and  very  irii|)(iriaiit  (le\Tl()pmint  of 
agricultural  I'lluialion  has  liocii  the  plailiiK  "f  Kr-KlU'iti'S 
of  the  college  as  agricultural  representatives  in  the  coun- 
ties, to  assist  the  fanner  hyui'nK  denionslralions  and 
short  courses  of  instruction  in  various  branches  of  farm 
work,  and  also  to  organize  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
a  practical  interest  in  t he  science  f)f  agriculture.  Another 
important  feature  of  our  educational  progress  has  Ijeen 
the  establishment,  at  Toronto  and  Guelph,  of  five  weeks' 
suinmer  schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  art, 
nianual  training,  household  science,  and  phy-ical  culture, 
and  in  the  subjects  that  lead  f  higher  grades  of 
academic  certillcatcs. 

There  is  also  a  summer  school  held  annually  in  Toronto 
for  the  instruction  of  library  workers.  This  has 
become  necessary  owing  to  the  great  impetus  given  to 
library  extension  through  the  system  of  tra\elling 
libraries  and  the  organizati(jn  of  library  associations 
under  the  provisions  of  the  I'ublic  Libraries  Act.  The 
number  of  free  public  libraries  in  operation  in  1914  was 
157,  and  the  legislative  grants  for  maintenance  amounted 
to  nearly  820,000. 

The  standard  of  (jualitlcation  for  kindergarten 
teachers  has  been  raised  from  time  to  time,  and  they 
must  now  hold  normal  sc' ool  entrance  certificates  in 
addition  to  the  necessary  qualifications  tor  their  special 
work.  The  mode  of  conflucting  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion has  produced  a  distinct  cleavage  between  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  f'irst  I'orm  classes.  Provision  has 
accordingly  been  m.ade  for  bringing  about  a  closer  rela- 
tionship by  the  establishment  of  kindergarten-primary 
courses,  which  are  intended  to  preserve  the  freedom  and 
play-spirit  of  the  kindergarten  in  harmony  with  the  more 
orderly    work    of    the    grades.     Kindergarten-primary 
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certificates  are  jjraiuetl  to  le.icliirs  wlin  (|iialify  for  tliis 
(lep.irmieiu  of  work  at  tlie  normal  sclio.ils  (jr  at  the 
Slimmer  courses. 

The  policy  of  haviiij;  one  text-book  in  eacli  subject  lias 
been  carried  into  effect.  The  Department  of  ICclucation 
controls  the  preijaration  of  the  contents,  the  workman- 
ship, and  the  price  of  e.ich  text,  and  the  resiih  has  been  an 
itnpro\emcni  in  the  character  of  the  books  and  a  great 
reduction  in  their  price  to  the  public. 

The  inspectors  of  the  public  schools  ha\e  been  given 
fewer  schools  to  supervise,  and  they  have  been  brousht 
more  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
Special  provincial  inspectors  have  been  appointed — a 
chief  inspector  of  public  and  separate  schools,  inspec- 
tors of  continuation  schools,  an  inspector  of  manual 
training  and  household  science,  an  inspector  of  public 
libraries,  a  director  of  technical  education,  and  a  director 
of  elementary  agricultural  education.  The  high  school 
and  separate  .school  inspectors  have  always  had  provincial 
i'        ''■   •ion;  their  number  has  been  increased. 

h  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  have  made 
o-'       .  s  in  numbers,  e(|uipment,  buildings,  and  at- 

icn. lance,  and  in  the  scholarship  of  their  staffs.  They 
furnish  the  academic  preparation  for  teachers  of  the 
eUincniary  .schools  and  the  lowest  grade  of  high  school 
teachers,  and  fit  the  pupils  for  entering  the  commercial 
and  professional  occupations. 

Courses  in  manual  training,  art,  household  science, 
and  agriculture  in  both  public  and  high  schools  have  been 
extended  and  improved,  and  the  teaching  of  these  sub- 
jects is  encouraged  by  very  generous  legislative  grants. 
In  I')12,  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  was  established  in 
Toronto  for    the    purpose    of    training    students  and 
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teachers  in  the  fine  and  applied  arts.  I'rce  summer  and 
spring  classes  are  held  by  the  colle^;e  for  teadiers  wliu 
are  preparing  themselves  as  supervisors  of  art  and  art 
specialists,  and  special  grants  are  given  to  school  boards 
that  employ  art  specialists  as  teachers  or  supervisors  of 
art.  Art  is  further  encouraged  in  the  schools  by  an 
annual  grant  of  $50  to  a  school  for  the  purchase  of  pic- 
tures, provided  the  school  board  spends  an  equal  amount 
for  the  same  purpose. 

QUEBEC 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  hi.,tory  of  New  France 
the  colonists  requested  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  A  school  for  elementary 
instruction,  petite  6cole,  was  opened,  in  1635,  at  Quebec, 
by  the  Jesuits;  this  school  was  attended  by  young 
Indians,  as  well  as  by  children  of  the  colonists.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Bishop  Laval, 
who  took  a  great  interest  in  education,  established  a 
school  for  boys  in  the  outside  parishes.  One  of  these  had 
a  model  farm  connected  with  it,  where  the  boys  spent 
part  of  their  t^ne  in  farm  work  and  various  mechanical 
trades. 

About  the  same  time  members  of  the  Sulpician  Order 
opened  a  school  for  boys  at  Montreal,  and  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  schools  of  the  Hospitallers,  or  Hospi- 
tal Brothers,  were  established  in  the  Montreal  district. 
Education  for  girls  was  undertaken  by  the  Ursuline  com- 
munity, in  1639,  and,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  Sisters  of 
the  Congregation.  In  all  these  schools  great  attention 
was  given  to  instruction  in  religion,  and  the  general  sub- 
jects of  study  were  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with, 
in  some  cases,  the  elements  of  Latin  for  boys.  Provision 
was  also  made  for  more  advanced  education  at  the  Jesuit 
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College  at  Quebec,  established  about  1637,  and  at  the 
I.itlle  Seminary  of  Quebec,  founded  by  Laval  in  1668. 

The  conquest  of  Canada,  in  1763,  produced  much  con- 
fusion in  the  colony,  and  retarded  for  a  time  the  progress 
of  education.  By  the  Quebec  Act  of  1 774,  certain  restric- 
tions were  removed,  and  in  1791,  an  education  committee 
composed  of  members  of  the  legislature,  was  established 
to  make  inquiries  into  educational  conditions.  By  the 
French,  however,  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  were 
not  favourably  regarded. 

By  an  Act  of  1801,  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning  was  brought  into  existence,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Jacob  Mountain,  the  first 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Quebec,  who  became  its  first  president. 
This  mstitution  was  granted  extensive  powers  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  educational  affairs,  but  by  the  French  it 
was  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  to  establish  an  educa- 
tional monopoly  for  the  Church  of  England. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  settle- 
ments of  English-speaking  people  began  to  be  made  in 
the  part  of  .'.ower  Canada  known  as  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships. These  settlers  came  mostly  from  the  adjoining 
\ew  England  States,  and  were  attracted  by  liberal  grants 
of  crown  lands  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Coming 
from  States  where  fairly  good  schools  existed,  they  at 
once  gave  attention  to  providing  means  of  education,  and 
elementary  schools  were  organized  wherever  there  were 
fifteen  or  twenty  children  in  a  community.  These  were 
supplemented  by  schools  for  secondary  instruction,  such 
as  Stanstead  Academy,  which  was  opened  in  1830. 

The  power  of  the  Royal  Institution  was  curtailed  by 
the  legislation  of  1824,  which  authorized  the  founding  of 
parish  schools  by  the  French  clergy.  A  subsequent  law, 
in   1829,  provided  for  the  election  of  a  board  of  five 
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trustees  for  each  srhool  district,  ai.-l  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  Hberal  grants  for  pulihc  instruction. 

In  1836,  the  legislature  appropriated  funds  to  create 
two  normal  schools,  one  at  Montreal,  and  one  at  Quebec. 
They  were  to  be  non-sectarian  and  open  to  students  of 
both  nationalities.  One  was  opened  at  Montreal  in  1837, 
and  continued  in  operation  till  1842,  when  the  law  that 
authorized  their  foundation  was  repealed.  The  failure 
of  this  attempt,  as  of  other  attempts,  to  encourage  the 
fusion  of  the  two  races,  was  due,  according  to  Abb6  Des- 
rosiers,  to  the  "masterly  inactivity  or  spirited  protest 
with  which  the  Canadians  of  Quebec  have  met  every 
effort    at   assimilation." 

In  1841,  a  Department  of  Education  was  created, 
with  a  general  superintendent  at  its  head,  and,  in  1842, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Meilleur  became  the  first  Superintendent  for 
the  Province. 

By  an  Act  of  1846,  public  instruction  was  made  free, 
and  the  school  commissioners  for  each  district  were  em- 
powered to  levy  upon  all  real  estate  a  tax  not  less  than  the 
government  grants,  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict. By  the  same  Act  two  boards  of  examiners — a 
Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant — were  established  at 
Quebec  and  at  Montreal,  with  power  to  examine  teachers 
and  grant  certificates.  The  number  of  these  boards  was 
subsequently  increased,  and  the  systematic  inspection 
of  schools  was  instituted. 

The  legislation  of  1846  settled  the  educational  system 
of  the  Province  practically  as  it  exists  to-day.  The  reli- 
gious convictions  of  the  people  were  protected  by  pro- 
vision for  dissentient,  or  separate,  schools,  with  a  right  to 
share  in  the  government  grants.  Separate  normal 
schools — two  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Protestant — 
were  established  in  1857.  for  the  preparation  of  Roman 
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Catholic  and  Protestant  teachers  respectively.  This 
right  of  minorities  to  control  their  own  denominational 
schools  and  to  receive  a  proper  proportion  of  taxes  and 
government  aid  was  subsequently  guaranteed  by  the 
British  North  America  Act  of  1867. 

An  enactment  of  1859  created  a  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  composed  of  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant members.  This  Council  was  afterwards  divided 
into  two  committees — a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protes- 
tant. At  first,  the  findings  of  each  committee  were  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  whole  Council;  but,  in 
1875,  the  committees  were  made  independent  of  each 
other. 

Through  the  liberality  oi  James  McGill  a  merchant 
of  Montreal,  who,  in  1813,  bequeathed  land  and  money  to 
found  a  college,  McGill  University  was  established  at 
Montreal  in  1829.  Laval  University  was  founded  at 
Quebec  in  1852,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  great  bishop 
who  had  done  so  much  for  education  in  the  earlv 
days. 

McGill  University  had  for  several  years  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence,  but  this  ceased  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  J.  \V.  Dawson  (Sir  William)  as  Principal,  in 
1855.  During  the  course  of  his  long  and  able  adminis- 
tration, the  University  received  large  endowments  from 
public-spirited  citizens  of  Montreal.  Among  the  most 
liberal  benefactors  of  McGill  University  in  recent  years 
is  .Sir  William  Macdonald,  who,  in  addition  to  his  bene- 
factions to  McGill,  established  and  endowed  the  Mac- 
donald Agricultural  College,  located  at  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue,  twenty  miles  from  Montreal. 

In  1907,  McGill  Normal  School  (Protestant),  whldi 
was  opened  at  Montreal,  1857,  became  part  of  Mac- 
donald College,  as  the  School  for  Teachers.     Associated 
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with  the  College  also  is  a  School  of  Hoiischokl  Science. 
There  are  very  fine  techniciil  schools  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Province  instruction  in 
manual  training  is  provided  as  a  preparation  for  indus- 
trial careers. 

NOV.^  SCOTIA 

For  many  years  after  Acadia  came  under  the  control 
of  England,  FJnglish  rule  was  made  precarious,  owing  to 
wars  with  France;  and  the  country  was  in  too  disturbed 
a  state  to  attract  settlers  or  to  allow  of  much  attention 
being  given  to  education.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Acadians,  the  vacant  lands  were  offered  as  an  attraction 
L".  settlers  from  the  New  England  States,  and,  about  1760 
""id  for  some  years  afterwards,  a  number  of  them  settled 
in  the  Annapolis  \'alley  and  adjoining  districts.  More 
rapid  settlement  followed  the  close  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  chief  settlers  being  United  Empire  Loyalists 
in  the  west,  English  and  Irish  in  the  centre,  and  Scotch 
in  the  east. 

The  early  settlers'  views  of  education  were  naturally 
coloured  by  their  experiences  in  their  own  country,  and 
this  was  especially  true  of  the  colonists  of  Scottish  l  .  igin 
in  the  eastern  districts.  It  was  not  unusual  in  many  of 
these  elementary  schools,  as  m  the  parish  schools  of  Scot- 
land, for  a  pupil  to  receive  an  education  that  fitted  him 
for  college.  That  the  schools  were  able  to  do  this  work 
was  due  largely  to  the  early  establishment  of  colleges, 
whose  studentsoftcn  added  to  their  income  by  teaching, 
and  were  ambitious  to  have  classes  in  Latin  and  other 
subjects  required  for  admission  to  co"f'ge. 

King's  College,  at  Windsor,  was  incorporated  in  1 789, 
as  an  Anglican  institution,  and  an  Act  of  1811  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  grammar  schools  in  several  coun- 
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ties  and  districts.  This  was  the  oris;in  of  the  county 
academies,  the  name  by  which  the  secondary  schools  of 
Nova  Scotia  are  still  known.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of 
these,  because  of  the  distinction  gained  by  many  of  its 
students,  is  Pictou  Academy.  This  school  at  one  time 
aspired  to  the  dignity  of  a  university;  but  the  govern- 
ment refused  it  the  power  to  confer  degrees.  Dalhousie 
College,  at  Halifax,  was  opened  in  1838,  and  in  the  same 
year  Acadia  College,  at  VVolfville,  was  founded  by  the 
Baptists.  There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  universities — 
St.  r'ancis  Xavier  at  Antigonish,  and  St.  Mary's  at 
Halifax — and  if  we  add  Mount  Allison  University,  a 
Methodist  institution  just  across  the  boundary  line,  in 
New  Brunswick,  which  for  many  years  received  a  grant 
from  the  Nova  Scotia  Parliament,  we  find  that  Nova 
Scotia  is  in  the  unique  position  of  having  one  university 
for  about  every  77,000  of  the  population.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  unify  the  university  system  by  establishing 
the  University  of  Halifax,  with  sole  power  to  confer 
degrees;  but,  as  some  of  the  universities  would  not  sur- 
render their  degree-conferring  powers,  the  attempt 
failed,  and  in  1881,  all  government  grants  to  denomina- 
tional colleges  were  withdrawn. 

In  1830,  J.  W.  Dawson,  who  later  became  Principal  of 
McGill  University,  was  made  the  first  Superintendent  of 
Kducation  and  did  much  to  advance  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  Province  during  the  few  years  he  held  office. 

A  normal  school  at  Truro  was  opened  in  18.S5,  under 
the  principalship  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Forrester,  who 
was  al.so  the  second  Superintendent  of  Education.  In 
1864,  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  were  made 
completely  free,  and  the  school  system  was  organized  on 
vhat  is  practically  its  present  basis. 

The  schools  derive  their  support  from  government 
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grants,  assessments  on  the  school  sections,  and  grants 
from  municipal  school  funds.  Provincial  education  is 
administered  by  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  of  which 
the  Superintendent  is  secretary,  and  this  Council  is 
assisted  by  an  Advisory  Council  of  Education.  There  is  a 
Technical  College  at  Halifax,  and  a  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Truro,  in  affiliation  with  the  provincial  Normal  School. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

The  first  general  educational  movement  in  Now 
Brunswick  brought  about  theestablishment  of  a  college  at 
Fredericton  in  1800,  which  afterwards  developed  into  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick.  This  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  influence  of  the  Loyalists  who  settled  in 
the  :  ilony  at  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
who  :ame  from  States  of  the  Union  which  recognized 
that  to  be  really  efficient,  a  system  of  elementary  educa- 
tion must  be  supplemented  by  secondary  schools  and 
colleges. 

An  Act  of  1816  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
grammar  school  in  each  county,  and  for  the  appointment 
of  local  school  trustees.  The  monitorial  system  of  teach- 
ing, known  also  as  the  Madras  system,  because  it  was  in- 
troduced into  England  from  Madras,  India,  was  in  vogue 
in  New  Brunswick  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  after 
1820. 

In  1847,  an  Act  was  passed  making  the  Governor  and 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Province;  and  in  1852,  the  first  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  was  appointed  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Theodore  H.  Rand,  who  had  held  the  same  office  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Inspectors  of  schools  were  also  appointed,  and 
normal  schools  opened  at  St.  John,  Fredericton,  and 
Chatham;  but,  in  1870,  the  two  latter  were  closed. 
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By  an  Act  of  1X71,  a  free  non-sectarian  system  of 
schools  was  established.  These  schools  are  supported  by 
government  grants,  county  assessments,  and  local  assess- 
ments in  the  school  districts. 

New  Brunswick  has  instituted  consolidated  schools, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  subjects,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  instruction  in  manual  training,  house- 
hold science,  and  agriculture.  The  itaching  of  these  sub- 
jects IS,  however,  not  confined  to  the  consolidated  schools. 
Another  instance  of  its  progressive  educational  legisla- 
tion is  the  adoption,  in  1910,  of  a  liberal  pension  scheme 
for  teachers. 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

Although  there  were  schools  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
before  1825,  systematic  education  in  the  Island  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  with  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act 
of  that  year.  By  the  Free  Education  Act  passed  in  1852 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  teachers'  salaries  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  government.  In  1856,  the  Normal  School,  and  in 
1860  the  Prince  of  Wales  College,  were  established  in 
Charlottetown.  These  two  institutions  were  amal- 
gamated in  1879. 

The  present  system  of  education  is  based  upon  the 
Public  Schools  Act  of  1877.  The  schools  are  under  the 
control  of  a  Board  of  Education,  which  is  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council,  with  the  chief  Super- 
mtendent  of  Education  as  secretary  and  administrative 
officer.  The  Principal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  College 
and  Normal  School  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board.  The 
salaries  of  the  teachers  are  paid  mainly  by  the  govern- 
ment, which,  indeed,  furnishes  more  than  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  school  maintenance. 
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MANITOBA 

In  the  vast  district  out  of  whicli  have  been  formed  the 
three  provinces  of  the  Middle  West,  the  missionaries  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  organized  the  first  schools 
about  the  year  1818.  One  of  these,  established  at  St. 
Boniface,  by  Bishop  Provencher,  acquired  the  dignity  of 
a  college  at  an  early  date. 

The  first  s( .  ool  among  the  settlers  brought  into  the 
country  by  Lord  Selkirk  was  organized  in  1820.  Other 
schools  soon  followed,  and,  in  1849,  a  school  was  estab- 
lished at  Kildonan,  which  developed  into  Manitoba  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1871.  In  the  same  year,  an  Education 
Act  was  passed,  by  which  a  system  of  schools  was  estab- 
lished under  a  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  a  Pro- 
testant and  a  Roman  Catholic  section.  In  1882,  a  high 
school  was  organized  at  Winnipeg,  and  professional 
instruction  for  teachers  was  provided  at  St.  Boniface 
College.  This  was  followed  by  a  normal  school  at 
Winnipeg,  about  the  same  date. 

An  Act  of  1890  created  a  Department  of  Education, 
which  consisted  of  the  Executive  Council,  one  member  of 
which  acted  as  head  of  the  Department,  and  had  the  title 
of  Minister  of  Education.  At  the  same  time  an  Advisory 
Board  was  created  with  authority  to  regulate  courses  of 
study,  and  the  selection  of  text-books,  and  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  the  appointment  of 
examiners.  The  Act  also  provided  for  free  non-sectarian 
public  schools,  with  a  conscience  clause  which  allowed 
freedom  in  holding  and  attending  religious  exercises. 
This  provision  of  the  Act  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  that 
stimulated  interest  in  educational  matters  but  led  also  to 
considerable  litigation,  which  has  resulted  in  certain 
changes  in  the  mode  of  conducting  religious  instruction 
in  the  f  jhools.     The  great  influx  of  foreign  immigrants 
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has  further  complicated  the  educational  situation  in 
Manitoba,  which  has  before  it  the  problem  of  assimilat- 
ing and  moulding  into  patriotic  Canadians  the  various 
races  that  comprise  its  population. 

Manitoba  has  been  more  successful  than  any  of  the 
other  provinces  in  establishing  consolidated  schools. 
Manual  training,  household  science,  and  school  garden- 
ing are  subjects  of  study  in  many  town  and  district 
schools,  and  commercial  courses  are  provided  in  many 
secondary  schools.  Technical  and  industrial  education 
is  well  provided  for,  especially  in  Winnipeg.  An  Agri- 
cultural College  was  established  at  Winnipeg  in  1903. 

In  1907,  the  administration  of  educational  affairs, 
which  had  been  conducted,  since  1890,  by  a  Minister 
holding  another  portfolio,  was  assigned  to  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  with  a  separate  portfolio,  as  Minister  of 
Education. 

SASKATCHEWAN  AND  ALBERTA 

The  North-West  Territorial  Act  of  1875  provided  for 
the  orderly  government  of  the  North-West  Territories,  in 
which  was  included  the  district  that,  in  190.'),  became  in- 
corporated into  the  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta. 

The  educational  clause  of  this  Act  made  provision  for 
the  organization  of  schools,  but  it  was  not  till  1884  that 
a  system  of  elementary  schools  was  established,  and 
regular  school  districts  formed.  At  the  same  time  a 
Board  of  Education  composed  of  two  sections — a  Pro- 
testant and  a  Roman  Catholic — was  created.  Grants  in 
aid  of  education  in  the  Territories  were  made  by  the  Do- 
minion Parliament.  When  the  Provinces  were  organized 
in  1905,  there  were  over  900  schools  in  operation  in  the 
whole  district  known  as  the  North-West  Territories. 
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In  Saskatclicwan,  there  arc  normal  schdols  at  Regina 
and  Saskatoon,  and  instruction  in  professional  methods 
for  third  class  teachers  is  jjiven  in  different  centres.  The 
Secondary  Kdiication  Act  of  l'K)7  made  special  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  liiKli  schools. 

The  first  normal  school  in  Alberta  was  established  at 
Calgary  in  1005,  and  was  followed  by  one  at  Camrose  in 
1912.  Provision  has  been  made  for  agriculture  in  the 
courses  of  study,  and  agricultural  schools  are  being  estab- 
lished. A  Director  of  Technical  Education  for  /Iberta 
was  appointed  in  l')ll.  ICach  of  the  provinces  has  a  uni- 
versity in  full  operation,  the  I'niversity  of  Saskatchewan, 
at  Saskatoon,  and  the  University  of  Alberta  at  Edmonton. 

The  problem  of  assimilating  the  many  nationalities 
represented  in  the  great  flow  of  immigrants  that  have 
made  their  way  into  all  parts  of  these  Provinces  in  recent 
years,  is  a  serious  one.  The  problem  is  made  all  the  more 
difficult  through  the  grouping  of  various  races  into 
separate  colonies,  and  the  necessity  of  adapting  the 
school  system  to  meet  their  immediate  requirentents, 
while  basing  it  upon  the  broad  policy  of  training  the 
people  for  Canadian  citizenship. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

The  first  schools  in  British  Columbia  were  organized 
on  Vancouver  Island  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
about  tne  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1865,  the 
Island,  which  '■  s  then  a  separate  colony,  passed  an  Act 
providing  for  a  board  of  education,  to  have  genera! 
supervision  of  eilucational  affairs,  with  the  supreme 
authority  vested  in  the  governor  of  the  colony.  Subject 
lo  the  approval  of  the  governor,  the  board  had 
power  to  form  school  dislric  is  and  to  prescribe  the 
coursesof  study  and  the  text-books  to  be  used;  thegover- 
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nor  was  cmpowtTod  In  ,ipp(iiiii  local  hoards  of  education 
and  lo  sili'(  I  as  iraclicrs  sncli  piTMins  as  lie  niij;lil  (li-i'Mi 
til.  Tile  schools  were  lo  he  free  aiui  non-sectarian,  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  them  was  to  he  met  by  the 
general  board  of  education  from  the  fjrants  made  by  the 
legislature. 

In  1866,  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia 
were  merged  into  the  colony  of  British  Columhia,  and,  in 
1869,  an  Act  of  the  British  Colunihia  I.egisUittire  repealed 
the  X'ancouver  Act  of  1865,  and  substituted  a  system  of 
education  that  was  less  centralized.  This  .Act  provided 
for  non-sectarian  schools  throuKhoia  British  Columbia, 
hut  not  for  free  schools.  The  tendency  of  subsequent 
school  acts  has  been  to  give  local  authorities  more  and 
more  control  over  educational  affairs,  and  to  place  upon 
the  municipalities  and  .school  districts  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  education. 

In  1870,  British  Columhia  entered  the  Confederation 
of  provinces  which  formed  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and. 
Ml  1872,  an  Act  was  passe<l  whi(  h  made  the  schools  free. 
By  this  Act  provision  was  made  for  examining  teachers 
and  granting  certificates,  for  the  election  of  school  trus- 
tees in  each  district,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of 
education,  with  a  superintendent  of  education  as  its 
chairman.  By  the  Public  School  Act  of  1879,  which  is 
virtually  the  Act  under  which  the  schools  are  now 
governed,  the  duties  that  had  been  performed  by  the 
board  of  education  were  transferred  to  the  superintendent 
of  education,  and  the  hoard  ceased  to  exist. 

Provision  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  was 
made  by  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  at  Van- 
couver in  1901,  and  at  \ictoria  in  1915.  A  free  text- 
book system  was  adopted  in  1908. 
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Till'  Ri>y;il  Institiiliiin  <if  lAMrniiiK  of  nritish  Colum- 
bia was  incorixjratod  in  1906,  and  was  graated  power  to 
establish  examinations  in  connection  with  McGill 
University,  Montreal.  A  movement  has  been  on  foot 
for  several  years  to  complete  the  establishment  of  a 
University  of  British  Columbia,  for  which  an  act  of 
incorporation  was  passed  in  1908.  It  is  to  be  located  at 
Point  Grey,  near  Vancouver,  and,  when  completed,  will 
have  m  affiliation  with  it  a  College  of  Agriculture  and 
various  other  institutions  required  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  Province  that  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its 
material  resources. 
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